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Srr: I transmit herewith a report on the blind population, which consists chiefly 
in a study and analysis of statistics compiled in connection with the census of 
1920. 

The 1920 statistics which formed the basis of this report were published in 
1923 in a bulletin entitled ‘‘The Blind in the United States: 1920.” This 
earlier publication contained no tables of ratios or percentages, but included 
many detailed statistics which are here presented only in summary form. 

The present report was prepared under the supervision of Dr. Joseph A. Hill, 
assistant to the Director of the Census, and Leon E. Truesdell, chief statistician 
for population. The text analysis was written by Dr. Harry Best, professor of 
sociology at the University of Kentucky. The statistical tables were largely 
prepared under immediate charge of Bennet Mead, expert special agent. 

Acknowledgment is also made of the helpful criticism of the proofs by Dr. 
William H. Wilmer, ophthalmologist in chief, Johns Hopkins Hospital, Balti- 
more, Md. 
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THE BLIND POPULATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 1920 


INTRODUCTION 


This report presents a summary and analysis of statistics of the blind in the 
United States in 1920.1! The basic information concerning this class of the popus 
lation was obtained in connection with the Fourteenth Census by the census 
enumerators, who reported on a separate sheet the names and addresses, together 
with general information as to sex, race, and age, of the blind persons whom they 
enumerated. These data were supplemented by the use of lists obtained from 
institutions and other agencies for the blind. 

The total number of blind thus enumerated, from all sources, was 52,567, or 
497 per million of the general population. Of the total number, 43,154, or 82.1 
per cent, were reported by enumerators, and 9,413, or 17.9 per cent, by other 
agencies.2. A special schedule of inquiry was sent out to persons thus reported as 
blind by enumerators and others. Most of the data here presented relate to the 
40,913 blind persons returning these schedules, which called for a statement of 
such facts as age of loss of vision, cause of blindness, occupation, and education. 

The first official census of the blind in the United States (and probably in the 
world) was taken in 1830, in connection with the Fifth Census. Statistics 
relating to the blind have been obtained at every succeeding census. Even for 
the general population, the facts of sex, color, and age are the only subjects con- 
cerning which the statistics extend further back in unbroken series than do those 
of the blind. In 1880, and again in 1890, special data not called for by the popu- 
lation schedule were obtained for the blind by the enumerators. In 1900 and 1910 
special schedules, similar to those used for 1920, were mailed out to individuals 
reported as blind. On a number of subjects, therefore, more or less comparable 
data are available for censuses prior to 1920. There is especially close corre- 
spondence between the 1920 and 1910 figures, since the schedules used were 
identical except for slight variations in wording.® 

Definition.—In the 1920 census, as in most prior enumerations, the statistics 
relate to those totally blind. In taking the census of the blind a clear definition 
of the group to be included is of peculiar importance, because of the vagueness in 
meaning of the term as commonly used. Thereis, in popular usage, no generally 
accepted line of demarcation between the totally and the partially blind. Inthe 
strictest sense, the totally blind might be said to include only those having no 
vision, not even perception of light. Such arbitrary limiting of the group would, 
however, lead to the exclusion of a large number of persons able to see light but 


1 The datailed figures were published, without text analysis, under the title, ‘‘The Blind in the United 
States: 1920.”’ 

8 There were 5,117 reported by schools and other institutions for the blind, 3,696 on State registers of the 
blind, 270 by libraries for the blind, 152 by the Federal Board for Vocational Education, and 178 by indi- 
viduals. ; 

3 See Appendix to earlier report, ‘The Blind in the United States, 1920,’’ for inquiries on the schedules at 
the two censuses. 
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unable to distinguish persons or objects. Such persons labor under a handicap 
practically as severe as do those unable to see at all. Accordingly, the definition 
now accepted in census usage is intended to include all those whose defect of 
vision is so great that they can not engage in pursuits requiring vision. Ability 
to read print serves as the criterion. The definition of blindness used in the 
instructions to enumerators has, however, been far from uniform in the various 
censuses. 

The 1870 census was the first at which the instructions to enumerators specified 
that only the ‘“‘totally”’ blind were to be included. No more specific definition 
of the class intended to be covered had been given up to that time. Enumerators 
were simply instructed to report all ‘‘blind’”’ persons whom they found. In 1880 
the enumerators were for the first time given detailed instructions to assist them 
and filled out a schedule which indicated whether each individual was totally 
blind or ‘‘semiblind’’; both these groups should be ineluded to make up the blind 
population as defined in 1920.* In 1890 and 1900 the census of the blind included 
the partially blind as well as the totally blind, but the enumerator’s special 
schedule report in 1890 showed the degree of blindness.§ 

In the tabulation of the 1900 returns the total shown practically represented 
the number returning special schedules. This number included between one- 
fourth and one-fifth ° who were partially blind, while many totally blind persons 
were excluded because of failure to return schedules. 

In 1910 the following instructions were printed on the enumerator’s supple- 
mental schedule: | 

“Tf a person is either totally or partially blind in both eyes, so as not to be able 
to read even with the help of glasses, write ‘Bl.’ ”’ 

In 1920 the instructions read: 

“Include as blind any person who can not see well enough to read even with 
the aid of glasses. The test in case of infants must be whether they can ap- 
parently distinguish forms and objects; and in the case of older persons who are 
illiterate, whether they can presumably see well enough to read if they knew how 
to read. Do not include any person who is blind in one eye only.” 

It is evident that the 1920 instructions were more specific than those of 1910, 
and were, therefore, better adapted to insure accurate reporting. The 1920 def- 
inition supplied the enumerators with a standard as to blindness (lacking in 
1910) for classifying illiterate persons and young children.’ 

A number of young persons in attendance at-schools for the blind, for whom 
special schedules were returned, were included as blind, even though they pos- 


4 The 1880 instructions read: ‘‘In this enumeration will be included not only the totally blind, but also 
the semiblind. No person will be carried on this Schedule, however, who can see sufficiently well to read. 
* * * The totally blind are unable to distinguish forms or colors; the partially blind can distinguish 
forms or colors but can not see to read, or at least not without such effort as to make reading practically 
impossible.” 

5 For 1890 enumerators were required to report ‘‘every person who can not with each eye separately count 
accurately the number of fingers of another person held up before him a at distance of 1 foot.’’ The 1900 
instructions were: ‘“‘* * * If you find that some member of the family can not see well, you will then 
ask whether he or she can see well enough to read a book; and should it appear that the sight is so seriously 
impaired that it is impossible for the person to read a book, even with the aid of glasses, then you will note 
such person as ‘blind,’ even though, as a matter of fact, he or she may have some slight power of sight.” 

6 As indicated by partial reexamination of the 1900 schedules made in connection with the 1910 census.— 
The Blind in the United States: 1910, p. 19. 

7 “The definition furnished the census enumerators (in 1910), which made blindness consist in a defeet of 
vision so great that the person enumerated was unable to read, even with the aid of glasses, while perhaps 
as simple and readily applied as any that can be devised, is manifestly of little value as a test where the 
person enumerated has not reached school age, or as the result of causes other than defective vision has 
never learned to read.’”’—The Blind in the United States: 1910. p. 15. 
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sessed a small degree of vision. That is, as a rule, the attendance of a person ata 
school for the blind was considered to establish the fact of blindness in the 
practical sense. It is probable that as a result of this procedure persons of 
school age are somewhat overrepresented in the 1920 returns, as compared with 
persons of more advanced age. 

Method of enumeration.—The procedure followed in taking the census of the 
blind has varied considerably from time to time. It is essential to consider 
these changes in connection with comparisons between censuses. 

Prior to 1850 the census enumerators reported on a specially assigned line of 
each population schedule the total number of blind persons covered by the 
schedule. In the next five enumerations (1850 to 1890, inclusive) a column of 
the schedule was provided, in which the existence of blindness was to be stated 
for each individual so affected. In 1880 and 1890, besides the report on the 
population schedule, the enumerators were provided with special schedules for 
the blind on which they were to enter additional data not called for by the 
population schedule. For each name entered on these schedules they received 
extra compensation. In 1900 there was no column on the regular schedule, but 
the blind persons enumerated were designated on supplemental blanks which 
called for only the name, age, sex, and address of each person. Extra pay was 
allowed, as in the two preceding censuses. Subsequently, a special schedule was 
mailed to every person reported in this way. In 1910 a return was made to the 
plan followed prior to 1900, of using a special column of the population schedule 
for reporting the blind, but no extra compensation was given the enumerators. 
In addition to the information obtained by entries on the general schedule, a 
special schedule was mailed to each blind person so enumerated. 

In 1920 the census enumerators were provided with a ‘‘supplemental schedule 
for the blind”’ and a ‘‘supplemental schedule for deaf-mutes’’ on which were to 
be reported on a separate line the name, sex, race, age, and address of each person 
said to be blind or a deaf-mute, there being no provision on the general schedule. 
No extra pay was given for this return in 1920. A special schedule was also 
used. The method used in 1920 was thus similar to that of 1900, in the use of 
a special blank for the designation of persons reported to be blind, instead of a 
special column on the population schedule; in this respect the 1920 method was 
unlike that of 1910 and censuses prior to 1900. On the other hand, the 1920 
method was similar to that of 1910, and unlike those of 1880, 1890, and 1900, 
in that no extra compensation was given for the special report on the blind. 

Finally, the census of 1920 was similar to those of 1900 and 1910 in the use of 
special schedules, on which most of the data were obtained by correspondence. 
In 1880 and 1890 regular enumerators filled the special schedule. This special 
schedule in 1920 included practically the same items of inquiry asin 1910. The 
classifications used in tabulating the 1920 statistics of the blind also were largely 
similar to those of 1910, although slight changes were made in the list of causes 
of blindness, the occupation lists, and some other subjects. The data obtained 
concerning blindness among parents, brothers, sisters, and children of those 
returning schedules were somewhat more detailed. One additional inquiry 
(question 34) requested information as to the receipt of public aid by the blind. 

Accuracy and completeness of returns.—Any enumeration of the special classes 
_ made in conjunction with a general population census is likely to be more or less 
unsatisfactory in its results. Some of the more important difficulties involved 
in the enumeration of the blind are the following: 

1. It is hard to define simply and yet precisely the group to be included. 
The result is that the census enumerators must differ in their standards concerning 
what persons should be reported as blind. Even experts often have difficulty 
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in determining whether blindness exists in individual cases. Blindness from 
certain important causes, notably cataract, comes gradually, so that there are 
bound to be many border-line cases whose proper classification is difficult to 
decide. It is evident that the enumerators, few of whom have any scientific 
knowledge of blindness and its causes, must have still greater difficulty. 

2. Enumerators often do not see the person reported as blind and must depend 
upon the statements of others, and this is liable to result in omissions. ‘‘In 
many cases there is more or less reluctance to admit the fact of blindness, par- 
ticularly on the part of persons becoming blind in adult life, who will frequently 
refuse to acknowledge that they are blind so long as there is any remnant. of 
vision, and also on the part of the parents of blind children, partly by reason of a 
general unwillingness to admit the existence of defective children, and partly 
because blindness in the earlier years of life has its origin in a considerable pro- 
portion of cases in venereal infection, thereby attaching a certain stigma to 
the parent.’’ § 

3. On the other hand, a certain number of persons having defects of vision 
tend to exaggerate the seriousness of their defects, and thus may be improperly 
reported as blind, although not totally blind according to the census definition. 

It is evident that the first factor mentioned above may tend either to increase 
or to decrease the number of persons enumerated as blind. The second factor, 
however, tends to decrease considerably and the third to increase, probably to a 
less extent, the reported blind population. 

Two features of administrative method are of particular significance in their 
effect upon completeness of enumeration. First, the allowing of extra pay to 
enumerators tends to insure more complete enumeration, since enumerators are 
less likely to overlook the question. At the same time, some enumerators are 
likely to include persons who are not totally blind, since in deciding the numerous 
doubtful or border-line cases they prefer to include rather than to omit them. 
Second, the use of a column on the regular population schedule to designate per- 
sons reported as blind (as in 1910) presumably results in more complete returns 
than the use of a supplemental schedule. The enumerator, on reaching the 
column, is reminded to inquire whether any individual enumerated is blind; 
on the other hand, cases of blindness are so seldom encountered by the enumera- 
tors that they are liable to overlook the question when the record is kept on a 
separate sheet. 

As stated previously, no extra pay was allowed in 1920 or 1910; therefore this 
feature of administrative method would tend toward equally complete returns 
in the past two censuses. On the other hand, the 1920 census of the blind was 
carried out, so far as the enumerator’s part was concerned, by the use of a sup- 
plemental schedule instead of a column of the population schedule, as in 1910. 
This change presumably tended to make the returns from enumerators less 
complete in 1920 than in 1910. 

The total number of blind persons in 1920, as given in this report, is 52,567. 
Of this number the enumerators reported only 48,031, as against enumerators’ 
returns of 62,088 in 1910,° a reduction of 22.6 per cent during a decade within 
which the general population of the United States increased 14.9 per cent. So 
large a proportionate decrease in the blind population seems highly improbable. 
The above-mentioned changes in method afford a satisfactory explanation of 


8 The Blind in the United States: 1910, p. 15. 

® The figures here cited for both 1920 and 1910 include those who returned special schedules showing 
them to be not totally blind. These numbered 4,877, or 10.2 per cent, for 1920, as compared to 4,463, or 7.2 per 
cent, for 1910. The large percentage thus excluded for 1920 is due to the fact that a much larger percentage 
returned the special schedules. 
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the decrease, to the effect that it is in the main merely apparent, and rather the 
result of incompleteness of enumeration. 

This explanation is made still more plausible by the fact that for 1920, 9,413 
additional blind persons, not reported by enumerators, were located through 
the aid of schools for the blind and other agencies. Furthermore, the failure of 
the enumerators to report this large number of blind persons (largely of school 
age) suggests the probable omission by enumerators of still others never located 
by the census because not known to the supplementary agencies. | 

In contrast with the returns from enumerators, the returns of special schedules 
for the blind in 1920 were decidedly larger than those for 1910. Of the 52,567 
total enumerated blind population, 40,913, or 77.8 per cent, returned special 
schedules in 1920, as compared with 29,242, or 51.1 per cent, in 1910. This 
difference is due to the fact that for 1910, because of pressure of other work, 
the Census Bureau found it impracticable to carry out follow-up correspondence, 
while for 1920 a second and even a third request was made of each person who 
failed to respond within a reasonable time. As a result, there were included in 
the reported blind population for 1920 only 11,654 who failed to return special 
schedules, as against 28,030 for 1910. Obviously, some of these persons would 
have proved to be not totally blind had information been received from them. 
The inclusion of such unidentified partially blind persons in the statistics which 
relate to the aggregate number of totally blind persons enumerated tends toward 
exaggeration, perhaps more marked in 1910 than in 1920. 

On the assumption that, among the blind reported by enumerators, persons 
not totally blind formed the same proportion for those who failed to return 
_ schedules as for those who returned them, the estimated number of such partially 
blind persons was 1,562 in 1920, as against 3,720 in 1910.!° 

If these numbers be deducted from the total numbers enumerated, the remain- 
ing estimated numbers of totally blind persons enumerated are 51,005 in 1920, as 
against 53,552 in 1910. It is not practicable, however, to eliminate the partially 
blind from the statistical tables which relate to the blind population enumerated. 
In any case their inclusion offsets in some degree the known deficiencies of enu- 
meration, and it is unlikely that this error, for either census, affected seriously 
the representative character of the results, since the partially blind who were 
thus included probably did not differ appreciably from the totally blind in their 
class characteristics.!! 

In respect to the data based upon special schedule returns, however, the 
greater completeness of the returns for 1920 does affect the comparability of the 
results. It is significant that, as noted above, the 1910 statistics dealing with 
those returning special schedules cover only those blind persons who responded 
to the first request, while for 1920 a broader, and presumably more representative, 
group are included. It is possible that among those blind persons who responded 
to the first request a considerable percentage possessed distinctive class traits 
which differed from the prevailing characteristics of those who responded only 
after repeated requests. For example, persons possessing at least a certain 


10 The probable correctness of such an assumption is strengthened by the fact that, in spite of the wide 
difference in the proportionate numbers who returned schedules in 1910 and 1920, there was remarkably 
close agreement in the percentage found to be not totally blind. This percentage. was 13.41 for 1920 and 
13.27 for 1910. The percentage for 1920 is based solely upon the blind reported by enumerators, since the 
group here mentioned who failed to return schedules included only those reported by enumerators. Fur- 
thermore, this procedure insures closer comparability with the 1910 statistics, as these are practically 
restricted to the number reported by enumerators. . 

11 The greater amount of blindness is due to diseases which are progressive, and even when total blindnesg 
is accidental in origin, its incidence is often gradual. 
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minimum of education, and who from various motives took a special interest in 
the inquiry, probably responded more generally to the first request than did those 
unable to understand the schedule or those who were indifferent to the purposes 
of the study. Allowance must obviously be made for this factor in comparisons 
between the 1910 and 1920 returns, as certain differences which do appear may 
be due partly to this altered composition of the group reporting rather than to an 
actual change in the characteristics of the blind population as a whole. 
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Historical summary.—Each census of the blind should measure the prevalence 


of blindness. 


is increasing or decreasing and the rate of change. 


For each decade it should also serve to indicate whether blindness 
The Federal census statistics, 


however, owing to the changes in scope, definition, and method previously dis- 
cussed, have varied considerably as to completeness and afford only approximate 
indications of the extent or trend of blindness. Chiefly, as a matter of historical 
interest, these statistics are summarized in Table 1. 


TaBLE 1.—Totrat Bruinp PoruLATION ENUMERATED IN THE UNITED STATES: 
1830 ro 1920 


ENUMERATED BLIND POPULATION ENUMERATED BLIND POPULATION 
Per cent of | Ratio per Per cent of | Ratio per 
GENCU SY ESS increase | million of || CENSUS YEAR increase | million of 
Total over pre- | the gen- Total over pre- | the gen- 
ceding eral pop- ceding eral pop- 
census ! ulation census ! ulation 
O20 beienren ee it 52, 567 —8.2 AQT Wi ASTOL Seo 20, 320 60. 5 527 
LOL (eersereca st 57, 272 —11.6 G250 | SEOs se eet 12, 658 29. 2 403 
1900 sree eres 64, 763 28. 1 SOD ASSO Leena eS 9, 794 41.2 422 
TSO0 ste ee 50, 568 3.4 SOSM NT ES40E Se Se ae eae 6, 936 27.4 406 
LSSO Mee ee 48, 928 140. 8 OF EP lWiS30ee eet ons 5; GAS Nee Se ee 423 


1A minus sign (—) denotes decrease, 

2 The number shown for 1900 is the total given in the published report. The estimated number oftotally 
blind persons enumerated in 1900 was about 63,000, or 829 per million of the general population, with an 
increase of 24.6 per cent over 1890. (See footnote 6, p. 8.) 

The first four enumerations were much less complete than those after 1860. 
They are, however, fairly comparable with each other, as no material change 
was made in the definition and methods used. The figures indicate that during 
this period of 30 years only very slight variations occurred in the ratio of blind 
to general population, and that no definite increase or decrease is apparent. 
So far as known, no special factors were operative in this period which would 
have tended to cause any material increase or decrease of blindness. 

The considerable increases for 1870 and 1880 in the relative number of blind 
reported were probably due largely to more complete enumeration, although 
they represented in part a real increase in blindness, resulting from Civil War 
wounds or diseases, and perhaps from developing industrialism, accompanied 
by more frequent accidents. In 1880 the relative number of blind persons 
enumerated reached the maximum of 976 per million, or about 1 in every 1,000 
of the total population. The 1880 census of the blind is believed to have been 
the most complete ever taken in this country, by reason of the special efforts 
made at this census to secure accurate returns, as well as the broader and clearer 
definition used, and the extra payment to enumerators for the return of schedules 
of the blind. Even when due allowance is made for variations in scope and 
completeness of the census, however, it is possible that at some date near 
1880 blindness reached its maximum prevalence in proportion to population. 

The low ratio of blind to general population shown for 1890 was due mainly 
to less complete enumeration, for which changed instructions to enumerators 
may have been largely accountable. The 1900 census, however, is believed to 
have been nearly as complete as that of 1880. Hence the materially lower ratio 
of blind to general population in 1900 clearly indicates a downward trend in the 


relative amount of blindness. 
te 
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The proportionate numbers of blind enumerated for 1910 and 1920, while 
strengthening the presumption that blindness has been decreasing, probably give 
an unduly favorable impression of the rate of decrease, because of the incom- 
pleteness of the blind census in 1910 and 1920. None the less, there is reason to 
believe that the relative numbers of the blind population continued to decrease 
after 1900 at a pace at least as rapid as that noted during the period from 1880 
to 1900, for the reason that certain of the leading causes of blindness—ophthalmia 
neonatorum in particular !*—have been reduced by protective measures. Dur- 
ing this period the number of blind persons per million of the general population 
was decreasing at a rate of approximately 7.85 per cent every 10 years. Assum- 
ing that the ratio of the blind to the general population continued to decrease 
at this same rate from 1880 to 1920, estimates more nearly approximating the 
total numbers of the blind may be obtained for 1890, 1910, and 1920. 

Table 2 presents the figures for the blind population, as enumerated, and the 
approximate total blind, estimated on the basis just described, with ratios to 
the general population, for the census years from 1880 to 1920. 


TABLE 2.—ToraL ENUMERATED BLIND POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND EstTIMATED ToTaL CORRECTED ON THE BASIS OF A CONTINUING DECREASE 
IN THE RaTIO TO THE GENERAL PoPULATION: 1880 To 1920 


ENUMERATED BLIND ESTIMATED BLIND 
POPULATION POPULATION ! 
Total popula- Per Per 
CENSUS YEAR tion million million 
of the of the 
Number general Number general 
popula- popula- 
tion tion 
EAA ONDA ie Es TYE Bac SAL 105, 710, 620 52, 567 497 74, 400 704 
THOT KG Asie eg A SSS SS) MRA A 91, 972, 266 57, 272 623 70, 300 764 
KOTO, 0) Agee PRG > PUN ee gy Me Swe PRR eT 75, 994, 575 64, 763 852 63, 000 829 
3 S42 Spa El ch RSL ahi ptt 62, 947, 714 50, 568 808 56, 600 899 
SS OLS ES Vie ek SO OP ea ge ke ey 50, 155, 783 48, 928 976 49, 000 976 


1 These estimates are based upon the assumption that the rate of decrease in the ratio of blind to the 
total population was approximately the same in each decade as it was between 1880 and 1900. By apply- 
ing a continuous decrease of 7.85 per cent to the ratios succeeding that for 1880, the theoretical figures 
obtained for the blind population in 1900 and 1910 are very similar to those derived from a different method, 
which are discussed in the report for the latter ceonsus.—The Blind in the United States: 1910, pp. 16-19. 


The figures in the last two columns of this table are merely approximate, 
but they probably afford a more accurate historical view of the amount of 
blindness than do the bare numbers of blind enumerated at the various censuses, 
which are presented in the preceding columns. The estimated figures indicate 
that while the general population of the country more than doubled between 
1880 and 1920, the blind population, at the outside, increased only about 50 per 
cent. The relative number of blind in proportion to population accordingly 
decreased more than one-third. The blind population enumerated in 1920— 
52,567—represented slightly over two-thirds of the estimated total blind popu- 
lation in 1920—74,400. 

Geographic divisions and States.—The total blind population enumerated at 
the census of 1920, together with the number of blind per million of the general 
population for each census from 1880 to 1920,!3 are shown for geographic divisions 
and States in Table 3. 


12 See section on Causes of Blindness, pp. 115-168. 
13 For variations in definition as used at the different enumerations, see Introduction, p. 7. 
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TaBLE 3.—TotTaL Buinp PorunaTion, 1920, AND NUMBER OF BLIND PER 
MILLION OF THE GENERAL PoPuULATION, 1880 To 1920, ror DIVISIONS AND 


STATES 


ee eee eeSSS080o0EeSaawaw—wix{a=a0=5$5$sss5—@ 


DIVISION AND STATE 


UNITED STATHS T3221 LO 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS: 


Noun tain ee Ue FILO EELS. ee 
a SES C4 lr Venn Aa CaN a SIs IPR ie 


New aaediahts Na Sill BRS Ee EN a a 
RSE IVOR eee 0 A eet pau an yd Le 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


BROW TCISOY owe oe che P ruse tase oa 
Pennsyl VaATIa se ec ly Eh. le A eal wey 
East NORTH CENTRAL: 


UW ep gece A AI ae a We ules dil deat 

IMFICHI SAT he Leo an Bak 3 0 02: Satie Bape 

BVVASCOLISTED (eee tera iue dere aay Mile Tt 
Wrst NORTH CENTRAL: 

Minnesota 


North Dakota 
South Dakota 


SOUTH ATLANTIC: 
AVOUT Ores UU aL TAL Te ioe 
PIA Yy LANG NU ewe le ses aso 
District of Columbian iy ah 
Cais ap 2a be A ah lll Fa ahd Uc wade 
Westie Vingimia oe it be eb eae lau 
North Carolina 


East SOUTH CENTRAL: 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
WEY OSE 6 es MSL A A A Ra DE EN Ce A 
AVINSSISS HPT re a: oN eames NE ay 

WEsT SOUTH CENTRAL: 

Arkansas 


INV SVR TTY NA a Ie A Vasa 
Colorado 


BLIND POPULATION 


Number per million of general population 
Total 
number, 

1920 1920 1910 1900 1890 1880 
52, 567 497 623 852 808 976 
4, 699 635 624 867 929 1, 082 
9, 374 421 518 707 721 927 
12, 234 570 643 917 834 908 
6, 111 487 574 842 LE 820 
6, 694 478 679 877 888 1, 105 
4, 935 555 835 1, 089 963 1, 184 
4, 258 416 640 806 801 957 
1, 906 571 679 780 659 1, 012 
2, 356 423 493 685 556 698 
583 759 788 1, 043 1, 017 1, 228 
382 862 676 1, 013 1, 009 1, 187 
195 553 846 1, 327 1, 318 1, 463 
2, 589 672 608 790 824 972 
231 382 579 665 889 1, 085 
719 521 496 822 970 984 
4, 205 405 515 755 732 986 
1, 075 341 444 533 581 733 
4, 004 469 546 705 747 907 
3, 873 672 785 1, 074 918 926 
2, 223 759 785 1, 187 992 1, 131 
3, 246 | 501 528 781 741 850 
1, 579 | 430 560 804 776 787 
1, 313 499 566 725 725 817 
870 | 364 424 506 493 574 
1, 159" | 482 624 902 743 806 
2, 226 654 741 1, 070 917 1, 041 
145 224 289 526 378 } 1 466 

211 331 459 697 §38 

405 312 389 600 462 486 
1, 095 619 632 952 746 751 
139 | 623 647 769 599 866 
763 526 619 827 786 1, 012 
358 818 674 725 799 923 
1, 161 503 800 857 1, 034 1, 1381 
647 442 653 965 924 1, 011 
1; 230 | 481 708 944 985 1, 3388 
597 355 667 822 866 1, 105 
1, 336 461 652 918 788 1, 060 
463 478 534 745 787 798 
1, 640 679 940 1, 295 1, 063 1, 283 
1, 429 611 895 1, 188 1, 028 1, 314 
1, 026 437 735 979 912 1, 108 
840 469 745 806 789 946 
919 524 763 1, 210 1, 026 ye 2 
725 403 668 775 766 899 
860 424 527 2 647 566; |e nee 
1, 754 376 626 687 712 864 
180 328 447 407 295 306 
131 303 485 686 356 184 
30 154 329 216 115 192 
706 751 473 547 459 535 
552 1, 532 1, 693 2, 304 2, 096 2, 994 

101 302 959 561 470 6 
165 367 504 748 640 875 
41 530 1, 185 1, 323 306 385 
498 367 384 405 318 626 
354 452 441 602 478 498 
1, 504 439 559 805 645 745 


1 Dakota Territory. 


4 Includes population of Indian Territory for 1900. 
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According to the enumeration of 1920, as shown by Table 3, there are 52,567 
blind persons in the United States.“ This is equivalent to a ratio of 497 blind 
persons to every million of population for the country at large. In other words, 
there is 1 blind person to every 2,011 persons in the total population. 

The ratios found in the several divisions and in the several States vary con- 
siderably, however. The highest ratio in any geographic division is in the New 
England division, with 635 blind persons per million of general population. 
The Mountain division is next, with 571, a ratio nearly the same as that in the 
East North Central division, 570. After these come the East South Central 
division, with 555; the West North Central, with 487; and the South Atlantic, 
with 478. The divisions with the lowest ratios are the Pacific, with 423; the 
Middle Atlantic, with 421; and the West South Central, with 416. 

The individual States having the highest ratios, each having over 650 blind 
persons per million of general population are, in the order named, New Mexico, 
New Hampshire, District of Columbia, Indiana, Maine, Colorado, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Massachusetts, and Missouri. The States having the smallest ratios, each 
having less than 350 blind per million of general population are, in the order 
named, Wyoming, North Dakota, Arizona, Idaho, Nebraska, Montana, South 
Dakota, and New Jersey. Theratioin New Mexicois 1,582; in Wyoming, 154. 

The causes of these considerable variations in the distribution of the blind 
population of the United States are not fully understood. The theory that there 
might be peculiar pathological or other conditions existing on a considerable 
scale in different sections of the country to produce blindness is largely nega- 
tived by the fact that between contiguous States (in the same geographic division) 
there are sometimes wide differences, as in the case of New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts and Rhode Island, Delaware and Maryland, Indiana and 
Illinois, Kansas and Nebraska, Alabama and Tennessee, and New Mexico and 
Arizona. 

Certain reasons do appear, however, which furnish partial explanation of the 
differences in the ratios among geographic divisions'and among States, In 
considerable measure in the New England States, and in a lesser degree in other 
divisions in the eastern part of the country, the large proportion of the blind 
is to be accounted for by the large proportion of old people here, upon whom 
blindness, as we are to see later, is peculiarly liable to fall.5 Certain areas, 
especially in the north and east, are doubtless affected by the large proportions of 
foreign born, among whom, because of their relatively greater exposure to indus- 
trial accidents, including injuries to the eye, blindness prevails to a relatively 
greater extent. In certain States high ratios may be due to manufacturing 
operations, which cause blindness through some industrial process, and even more 
to mining operations, which always levy a severe toll upon the eyesight; this ' 
explanation must not be carried too far, however, for the reason that in some 
manufacturing and mining States the ratios are relatively low. Because of the 
large Negro population in the South, upon whom blindness falls more frequently 
than upon the white race, a rather higher ratio might be expected in this part of 
the country; yet the southern divisions show only moderate ratios, that of the 
West South Central being the lowest of all. A partial explanation of this situ- 
ation is that the census returns are possibly less complete here than elsewhere. 
The comparatively low ratios generally in the Pacific division, and in certain 
States of the Mountain division, are probably due to the circumstance that their 


i As previously stated, the actual number of totally blind persons is believed to be somewhat larger than 
the number enumerated. (See Introduction, pp. 9-11.) 

15 In New England in 1920 there was a higher percentage of persons 65 years of age and over than in any 
other geographic division. (See Fourteenth Census reports, Vol. II, p. 169.) 
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population is made up largely of newcomers or descendants of the rugged pioneers, 
of comparatively vigorous physique, among whom blind persons would naturally 
be found to a smaller extent than among inhabitants of the more settled regions. 
Probably, also, the ratios in the West would be even less but for their Indian 
population, among whom blindness of certain forms, especially from the disease 
known as trachoma, is relatively very common. The excessive proportion in 
New Mexico is attributable to the large number of Mexicans in that State, who 
are very susceptible to blindness from certain affections. In some areas, espe- 
cially in certain States in the southeastern, the southwestern, and middle western 
parts of the country, much of the blindness is directly traceable to trachoma. 
In various localities other disorders of the eye may be responsible for a definite 
portion of blindness. To some degree, doubtless, climatic conditions have 
influence in the matter. 

Urban concentration in different parts of the country has direct bearing upon 
the matter, in two ways. On the one hand, persons living in such centers are 
more. liable to blindness from accidents, especially such as are occasioned in 
industry; and possibly they are also more liable to blindness from certain diseases. 
At the same time, because of the location there of numerous special institutions 
for the blind, such as homes, workshops, or schools, or for some other reason, 
there may have been a conscious grouping or gathering of the blind in urban 
centers. On the other hand, the relatively smaller number of the aged in large 
cities, a class from whom no small proportion of the blind is recruited, may serve 
to reduce the number of the sightless there. In addition, there are generally 
fuller facilities for the treatment of eye diseases in cities, and thus for the checking 
of possible blindness. 16 

Finally, there is the possibility, already alluded to, that the census may have 
been taken with greater thoroughness or with greater accuracy in some parts 
of the country than in others. 

On the whole, blind people seem to. be widely scattered over the United States, 
with relatively little concentration geographically. There are few regions where 
blindness obtains to an excessive degree, and none that is wholly free from it. 

When comparison is made of the ratio of the blind to total population for 1920 
and 1910, there is found a distinct decline for the country as a whole, but there 
are considerable variations as be ween different geographic divisions and different 
States. In this period the ratio of the blind has deereased in all divisions except 
the New England, and in all States except New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, District, of Columbia, Colorado, and Oregon. The largest decreases 
have occurred in the South. 

So far as an explanation of these changes, some of them considerable, is forth- 
coming, it would seem to be most likely that certain of the diseases that induce 
blindness are being overcome, or their headway is being checked, to a greater 
extent in some areas than in others. This is doubtless the case with respect 
particularly to trachoma and ophthalmia neonatorum; against both of these 
affections a notable campaign has been waged of recent years. Industrial devel- 
opments, with their effects on the eyesight, are also to be reckoned with in the 
matter, these developments being more pronounced in some sections than in 
others. The increase in the ratio in the New England division is doubtless 


16 In 1910 the enumeration brought out the fact that there were relatively larger numbers of blind in the 
smaller communities than in the very large centers. See The Blind in the United States: 1910, p. 26. In 
view of the greater longevity of all the people and the great increase of urban population, it is probable that 
there are many more blind persons in the cities in 1920 than in 1910. 
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attributable in some part to the increase in the number of the aged there. A not 
unimportant factor in the changes in general may lie in the greater completeness 
of the returns for one census than for another. 

In a comparison of the ratios of the blind to total population from the year 
1880 to 1920 there is found a general decrease, not only for the country as a whole 
but for each of the several geographic divisions.” This decrease is apparently 
most marked in the three southern and the Middle Atlantic divisions. in all of 
which the 1920 ratio of the blind to the general population is less than one-half 
that of 1880. Similar apparent reductions are observed among individual States, 
as follows: Vermont, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, West Virginia, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, Arizona, and Utah. On the other hand, 
however, a few States show a gain in the ratio of the blind to general population 
in the period under review. These are Montana, Idaho, Colorado, and Nevada. 
The fact that all the last-named States are in the West may indicate simply that 
this part of the country, as it becomes more settled, is more and more reaching, 
through population movements and the increasing age of the population, its 
normal quota of blind people. 

The decreases noted for Southern States might be thought to indicate that a 
more rapid reduction of blindness is being accomplished there than elsewhere, 
but it is to be remembered that the ratios for blindness in the South have been 
very large at times in the past. If, as is later brought out, blindness apparently 
now prevails much less extensively among Negroes, who constitute a large propor- 
tion of the population of the South, this is at least a partial explanation of the 
general decrease. Possibly, also, more or less credit must be given to the previ- 
ously mentioned campaign against trachoma, a disease which has until recently 
prevailed in certain parts of the South. 

How much, in general, the present scientific country-wide campaign against 
blindness is bearing fruit we do not know definitely. The connection between 
the various local movements in this direction and the reported reduction of 
blindness is not greatly in evidence as yet. We can hardly doubt, however, 
that these efforts on the whole are proving of much effect. 

Of the whole number of blind enumerated in the entire country in 1920, 77.8 
per cent returned the special schedules of inquiries, a considerably larger pro- 
portion than in 1910. The extent to which response was made to the special 
inquiries furnishes some indication as to the correctness of the original enumera- 
tion in different States. Table 4 gives the number and per cent of blind per- 
sons returning special schedules in 1920, for divisions and States, as compared 
with the percentage in 1910. 

Differences between the two censuses in the proportions of blind persons 
returning the special schedules are very marked in all the divisions, but par- 
ticularly in the New England, Middle Atlantic, West North Central, and Mountain 
divisions. ‘These are not always the divisions in which the larger numbers were 
enumerated; therefore the variations between the different sections of the country 
are probably due to the degree of literacy and the proportions of urban population. 


17 On the subject of the comparability of census figures for different years, see Introduction. See also 
section on Causes of Blindness, pp. 115-167. 
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TABLE 4.—PROPORTION OF THE TOTAL BLIND POPULATION RETURNING SPECIAL 
ScHEDULES, BY DIVISIONS AND StTaTEs: 1920 anv 1910 


DIVISION AND STATE 


ENT ENTS VASE GN | El Ve) 2 Ie IEW Bi ares Sama eens a 
GEOGRAFBHIC DIVISIONS: 
NI@ Ware ies beat Cl gb ate cha AIL PY ONC) eek a Ra Te ea 
Middle Alantic 


West South Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 


we a a ew a we ow oo oe a a a ee ee ee eee eee 
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East Nort# CENTRAL: 
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West NortH CENTRAL: 

Minnesota 


Virginia 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
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1 Per cent not shown where base is less than 100. 


BLIND PERSONS RETURNING SPECIAL 


SCHEDULES 


Total blind 
xg 
ated, 1920 Names 
1920 
52, 567 40, 913 
4, 699 4, 184 
9, 374 7, 807 
12, 234 10, 253 
6, 111 4, 881 
6, 694 4, 594 
4, 935 aoyal 
4, 258 2,716 
1, 906 1, 400 
2, 356 1, 707 
583 491 
382 337 
195 152 
2, 589 2, 381 
231 190 
719 633 
4, 205 3, 414 
1, 075 921 
4, 094 3, 472 
3, 873 3, 269 
2, 223 1, 833 
3, 246 2, 693 
1, 579 1, 346 
1, 313 1, 112 
870 713 
1, 159 965 
2, 226 1, 742 
145 121 
211 152 
405 329 
1, 095 859 
139 123 
763 597 
358 197 
J, 161 894 
647 440 
1, 230 853 
597 348 
1, 336 841 
463 301 
1, 640 1, 236 
1, 429 966 
1, 026 669 
840 500 
919 625 
725 454 
860 549 
1, 754 1, 088 
180 124 
131 103 
30 18 
706 559 
552 372 
101 54 
165 138 
41 oe 
498 377 
354 276 
1, 504 1, 054 


Per cent of total 1 


1920 1910 
77.8 51.1 
89. 0 55. 7 
83. 3 52. 0 
83. 8 60. 0 
79.9 53. 2 
68. 6 44,2 
68. 3 45.0 
63. 8 43, 8 
73. 5 46, 2 
72.5 51.3 
84. 2 49.1 
88. 2 55. 0 
77.9 56. 5 
92. 0 58. 1 
82.3 54.1 
88. 0 55.0 
81.2 53.0 
85. 7 57.3 
84.8 49.5 
84. 4 65. 5 
82. 5 54.8 
83. 0 58. 7 
85. 2 53.4 
84. 7 63. 4 
82.0 54, 1 
83. 3 47.6 
78.3 53.6 
83. 4 49.1 
72.0 48.9 
81.2 57, 5 
78.4 58.9 
88. 5 45,8 
78. 2 45.9 
55. 0 52.9 
77.0 46. 0 
68. 0 46.3 
69. 3 44,8 
58.3 39.0 
62.9 42.3 
65. 0 43.3 
75. 4 48, 7 
67.6 45, 4 
65. 2 47.1 
59. 5 35.7 
68. 0 51.2 
62. 6 40.1 
63. 8 43.0 
62. 0 42.1 
68. 9 39.9 
78.6 41.8 
79. 2 54.8 
67.4 51.1 
53. 5 27.0 
83. 6 56. 9 
75.7 51.9 
78.0 52. 2 
70. 1 60.9 


SEX 


Comparison with earlier censuses.—At each enumeration of the blind in the 
United States since 1850 the number of each sex has been obtained. Table 5 
gives the total number of blind males and females, in comparison with the sex 
distribution of the general population from 1850 to 1920. 


TaBLEeE 5.—Torat Buinp PopuLaTion, By Sex, witH Sex Ratios FOR THE 
BLIND AND FOR THE GENERAL POPULATION, FOR THE UNITED SratsEs: 1850: 
To 1920 


BLIND POPULATION EXCESS OF MALES: 
PER 100 FEMALES. 
Number per Males. || rn BLIND POPU- 
million of the pt LATION AS COM- 
a Total number eneral popula- : PARED WITH 
CENSUS YEAR ecion of seme | Males || inthe |! geNeRAL Pop- 
Sex per 100. || general ULATION 
females || popula- 
tion 
Male Female Male | Female Number at 
a US bid OAR SA ON Yi Sa AES Rb im 30, 160 22, 407 560 432 134. 6 104. 0 30. 6 29. 4- 
Oh YN Cea 8 BN bea at La a 32, 443 24, 829 685 556 130. 7 106. 0 24.7 23. 3 
POO Hee. ae ee he Die Sent iy 37, 054 27, 709 $55 745 133. 7 104. 4 29.3 28.1 
BSS. 1) naa alec an RE 28, 080 22, 488 876 736 124.9 105. 0 19.9 19. 0: 
Bos § RDI ie ml OP, Sapa 26, 748 22, 180 1, 048 900 120. 6 103. 6 17.0 16.4 
i het 9 She Rint he i Se eC 11, 343 8,977 582 471 126. 4 102. 2 24.2 23: 7 
PSOQL OSs Cer RN eg ee 1,220 5, 431 449 354 133.1 104. 7 28. 4 Zist 
So" 8 orl RA Sa eli we UR) OP RNES UR QE ea 5, 455 4, 339 461 382 125. 7 104. 3 21.4 20. 5.- 


The ratios of males to 100 females among the blind show considerable vari-- 
ations since 1850, and these variations from census to census have little corre-- 


spondence with the changes in sex ratios of the general population. 
Of the 52,567 blind persons enumerated in 1920, 30,160, or 57.4 per cent, were: 


males and 22,407, or 42.6 per cent, females. There is thus a considerably greater 


proportion of males among the blind population than is the case with the general 


population, with males comprising 51 per cent of the total and females 49 per- 


cent. For every million males in the total population the census shows 560 to be 


blind, and for every million females 432 blind. For every 100 blind females there- 


are 134.6 blind males, while in the total population the ratio. is only 104. 

The reasons for these large proportions of males in the blind population are 
only partially clear. In some measure, they are due to the greater exposure of 
males to industrial accidents, including explosions in mines, and to occupational 


diseases. Another reason, probably, is the greater prevalence among males of 


venereal disease, which, either directly or indirectly, frequently causes blindness. 


Still another factor bearing upon this excess of males is the number of males losing” 


vision while in military service. 


The general increase in the number of males per 100 females since 1880 may be- 


considered as one of the results of the continued industrial growth of the country, 


a greater number of accidents to the eyes of male workers naturally accompanying ~ 


such growth. 
Geographic divisions and States.—Table 6 gives the numbers of blind males 


and blind females for 1920 by geographic divisions and States. It also shows . 


the ratios of males to 100 females among the blind population as compared with 
corresponding ratios for the total population. In connection with this table, 


figures are given in Table 7 which show the numbers of the blind of either sex 
returning the special schedules and the percentage which such persons constitute - 


of the total number enumerated. 
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TasLe 6.—TotTat Buinp Popuuation, By Sex, witH Sex Ratios FOR THE 
BLIND AND FOR THE GENERAL PopuLATION, BY Divisions AND STaTsEs: 1920 


BLIND POPULATION 


aera er pen 
million of the 
PIVISRN AND BEAEE Total number | general popu- | Males 
-lation of same | per 100 
sex females ! 
Male |Female| Male 'Female 
UNITED STATES. [22.22 .2- 30, 160 | 22, 407 560 432 134.6 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS: | 
NewiHnglandss)..__.-..1.2 2,571 | 2, 128 700 571 120.8 
Middle Atlantic. _________- 5,258: 4, 116 469 S724.5 127.7 
East North Central___...-- 6,965 | 5, 259 631 505 | 132.2 
West North Central__.....| 3,529 2, 582 546 424 L367 | 
Southcatiantidle 228 Vee 3, 867 2, 827 550 407 136. 8 
East South Central__..._..| 2,904 | 2,031 649 459 143.0 
‘West South Central_____._- 2, 447 1,811 465 364 135, 
Wioumbain 2 See os Tee! 1, 169 (BN 653 476 158.6 
iPaciecwe: eee eS. 1, 450 906 489 3438 160. 0 
‘NEW ENGLAND: 
PO eeer ne Weng Sok ON ee ee 317 266 815 701 119. 2 
New Hampshire_-__-_____- 213 169 959 765 126.0 
WORMIGIIDLE hae. eg 102 93 570 GA SWE ae an 
Massachusetts... suc. ss 1,390 | 1,199 735 611 115.9 
Rhoeemsland oka ee 113 118 380 385 | 95.8 
GGMmeERICUG ao! 9 nse 436 283 627 413 | 154. 1 
‘MIDDLE ATLANTIC: 
NOW OEK: oly kan ee 2,254) 1,951 435 375 115.5 
INO We GESOV ery eee aa 596 479 875 306 124, 4 
BORIS y BVaATIG Las 2 oom oe 2,408 | 1, 686 544 393 142.8 
EAst NORTH CENTRAL: 
COTO Pett peed ey 2,199 1, 674 744 597 131. 4 
Doe ons 2 Sue Oy Aro eae ee 14 966 844 670 130. 1 
HEN GIS ne wee eee ee oe 1,814 | 1,432 549 450 T2600 
Michigan os: Mosh a SS 894 685 464 394 130. 5 
SVVGES@OLISIIN 2) os eg lS 801 512 590 401 156. 4 
West NoRTH CENTRAL: | 
Minnesota user. ue os ee | 532 338 427 296 | 157. 4 
OW ane aren ee ata 659 500 536 426 131.8 
SVEISSOUUT = Ogee eeutese et 1,221 | 1,005 709 598 1.5 
INorineOakotante cs Shun Wee 87 58 255 TKS pl Meee Le Dau 
Pout WakUtase. 6.1 sone 127 84 377 Aa We Ds ca Ra se ea 
INDUS ig tee no bik oe 229 176 340 282 130. 1 
TRC ANAG AS Cte wy eat ld as 674 421 741 490 160. 1 
SoOuTH ATLANTIC: 
WOE WATO Se 23 5 ek Ba 91 48 800 ASO ee ea Se e.t 
PVPATD ia eo nee ok ee 447 316 613 439 141.5 
District of Columbia__..__- 185 173 909 739 106. 9 
AVC a2 EE pa gn 691 470 591 412 147.0 
West. Virginia..5.___ 1... 376 271 493 387 138. 7 
Norn arolina. - 9 5 20 oe 690 540 539 422 127.8 
Souto eearolingasss.. blu. s 334 263 398 3811 127.0 
GOLA te a ee CONE cnet 790 546 547 376 144, 7 
PEL OR EC eee alba ee MIgeEN Eu! 263 200 531 423 TSt,5 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL: 
ieentnick ys fan Oe it 968 672 789 565 144.0 
eh GMUCSSOOE Meas ie Log oe 844 585 719 503 144.3 | 
SASS ATID era te bts eta 590 436 503. 371 13050 
INIASSISSTD Dies east eon) nee = 502 338 ' 560 378 148.5 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL: 
PA Pine ga ste elt ea 520 399 | 581 466 130. 3 
OO ELESTALI GY OR says 5 ue ot 418 307 463 343 136. 2 
OVA Gia on sae os ate SS 510 350 482 361 145.7 
Ml BU Cz psi eh IAN Bi freee agi ac Sa 999 755 415 335 132. 3 
MOUNTAIN: 
MVUGMPAN at ea aa oe eS 122 58 407 PPR GOONS SAE ee 
Liga? 1a) Oya atesnes eg ae 6? Se 74 57 316 2A. 8: So ee a a 
PVIVOIIIND Wee se SSR ae. 21 9 190 ht Agi hearers eure 
WOLOLAMO eae os Ea 444 262 901 586 169. 5 
ING, MEXICO ios soe 2 same. = 332 220 1, 743 1, 295 150. 9 
PAT IZON A ee eet Le Se 63 38 343 245034 COS ease aod 
GES A to aig llkID ee Ty SN ae 89 76 384 525 BM Uae ee a 
INGVECA Ee gr. Sold 24 17 519 iY aval sh aobameeat 
PAcIFIc: 
Wisishing tons past 28 fea) 293 205 399 330 142.9 
OVeoDit a Bot Seo Le aL! 218 136 524 371 160. 3 
RHONA aaa eee eo 939 565 518 350 166. 2 | 


Males 
per 100 
females 
in the 
general 
popula- 
tion 


99.8 


EXCESS OF MALES 
PER 100 FEMALES 
IN BLIND POPU- 
LATION AS COM- 
PARED WITH 
GENERAL POP- 
ULATION 2 
| 
Per 
Number Gert 
30. 6 29. 4 
22.3 22.6 
26. 3 25.9 
26.5 25a 
30. 6 28.8 
35. 6 35. 2 
41.9 41.4 
29. 3 27.7 
42.9 By Ant 
49.1 40. 5 
16.7 16.3 
25.5 25. 4 
re A a oy 20. 4 
—1.2 —1.2 
52. 6 51.8 
1527 15.7 
22.9 22. 6 
39. 6 38. 4 
26. 0 24.7 
26.8 25.9 
22.8 21.9 
19.7 17.8 
50. 0 47.0 
48.3 44.3 
papal 25.9 
19.0 18. 5 
iiiern Meh ere? 9 20. 6 
54. 4 61.5 
BoB ahi to 39.7 
19.9 22. 9 
44.6 43.6 
29.8 27.4 
27.9 27.9 
27.8 28.0 
45.1 45.3 
26. 8 25. 6 
40.8 39. 5 
43. 4 43.0 
30nD 35. 6 
48.1 47.9 
25. 8 24.7 
Spas 35.0 
36. 7 Bond 
25. 4 23.8 
eg tp RS 53.7 
38. 8 34. 6 
24.8 21.0 
46.9 41.4 
53. 8 47.9 


! Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 
2A minus sign (—) indicates fewer males than in the general population. 
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TABLE 7.—PROPORTION OF THE ToTAL BLIND POPULATION RETURNING SPECIAL 
ScHEDULES, BY SEx, BY Divisions AND SraTsEs: 1920 anp 1910 


MALE FEMALE 
Total Returning special Tota] | Returning special sched- 
DIVISION AND STATE blind schedules blind ules 
enu- enu- 
mer- | Num- | Per cent of total!|| mer- | Num- | Percent of total ! 
ated, ber, ated, ber, 
1920 | 1920 | 1920 1910 1920 | 1920 | 1920 | 1910 
UNITED STATHS 222 Tele 30,160 | 23, 977 79.5 52.9 || 22,407 | 16, 936 75.6 48,7 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS: 
Now fitgland 1. 95-22... ues 2, 571) 2, 3kL 89. 9 56. 4 2,128 | 1,873 88.0 54.9 
MiddlexA tlantic cu sab 5, 258 | 4,430 84.3 | 53.3 4,116 3,377 82.0 50.4 
East: North Central... 2022402 6,965 | 5, 924 85. 1 60. 4 5, 269 | 4,329 82.2 59.5 
West North Central._......-- 3,529 | 2,905 82.3 54.4 || 2,582] 1,976 76.5 51.7 
South Atlantie 70. We ae 3,867 | 2,778 71.8 47.2 2,827 | 1,816 64, 2 40. 6 
East South Central.-_...2---- 2, 904 2, 062 71.0 48.7 2, 031 1, 309 64, 5 40.5 
West South Central____---..- 2,447 1, 611 65.8 47.4 1, 811 1,105 61.0 39.3 
M ountain sp hs Waal le irl a ett Be De 1, 169 887 75.9 48.5 737 513 69.6 42.6 
PACH Cae eT NCS: PR BY, 1,450 | 1,069 73.7 51.5 906 638 70.4 | 51.0 
NEW ENGLAND: 
INA ENG 0 Ceerig Seek EE MONA ded 317 281 88. 6 51.8 266 210 78.9 44.7 
New: Bampshitess-/ Lae. fete 213 189 88.7 54.8 169 148 87.6 55. 1 
Wernion fa eet. miele Set ls 102 84 82.4 67.3 93 6S seen 55.6 
IMaSSachiuisetisseee soos sea ae 1,390 | 1,267 91,2 57.3 1,199 | 1,114 92.9 59.0 
IR ROdewTSlatvde ee ey Ree 113 97 85.8 55.3 118 93 78.8 52.8 
COnMeCUICH Tae tute sa en 436 393 90.1 59.8 283 240 84.8 48.8 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC: 
INGA YG Ne eae 2, 254 1, 865 82.7 54.8 1, 951 1, 549 79.4 50.8 
IN GWE ESE Yee Ne My gn 596 517 86.7 57.8 479 404 84.3 56.8 
Pennsyivania, 20re. Mares 2,408 | 2,048 85.0 50.5 |} 1,686} 1,424 84.5 48.0 
East NORTH CENTRAL: 
Oy rt Sy CoRR tn aM ot 2,199 | 1,881 85.5 63.8 || 1,674 | 1,388 82.9 67.8 
1 aXe EE5 OVE Weeae pesed ea PUT 1, 257 1, 063 84.6 58.5 966 770 CAL eh 50. 2 
ULES RR MEER IT Sts 1,814 | 1,526 84.1 59.4 || 1,432] 1,167 81.5 57.7 
Michigan. _.2.2.-._ BN Bee hed 894 778 87.0 53.1 685 568 82.9 Moa 
IWASCONSIT see ue Rua ate 801 676 84,4 64.4 512 436 85. 2 62.2 
Wrst NORTH CENTRAL: 
INDIR MESO Fela eee NER eae 532 459 86.3 54.4 338 254 75.1 53. 7 
Cf Pepe San EE La Bol DU BO hah 659 561 85.1 49.4 500 404 80.8 45.2 
IMEISSOUIEI eee eRe ete Cen 1, 221 984 80.6 54.9 1,005 758 75.4 51.8 
North Ba kote soca eau ee hin 87 COPANO i ag Beas ea 58 AB a MONG! eA esse 
SOUCD IIA Ota ve tee eae 127 95 74,8 48.4 84 Lay fl ania tea 49,5 
INA DEAS eas eee re IRN tae aah ae 229 194 84.7 57.4 176 135 76. 7 57.8 
RTS Gee Se Ae ERI 674 539 80.0 59.8 421 320 76.0 57.6 
SouTH ATLANTIC: 
Delaware seis we Naas bo ae 91 76 WAL RUSTY Stave Va A pe pL 48 Ba eee Am US ah A 
OA ES cae tan YG Lat pinta lu Ae Ne lat MAE 447 367 82.1 49.6 316 230 72.8 41.3 
District of Columbia_._.------ 185 121 65. 4 56. 7 173 76 43.9 48,5 
Worg intact 22) See Bees ae 691 562 81.3 50.0 470 332 70.6 41,2 
Mest Virginia genie le 376 266 70.7 48.9 271 174 64.2 42.8 
NiorthiGarolina sess wet ee 690 484 70.1 46.5 540 369 68. 3 43.2 
South Caroling 2202s Soe 334 211 63. 2 43.2 263 137 vrei 33.8 
Geareia weet Nes eis! oe 790 512 64.8 45.0 546 329 60.3 38. 8 
OMG Ka waa Ks last Aaah Sih ea  e P aaa 263 176 66. 9 46. 2 200 125 62.5 39.8 
East SOUTH CENTRAL: 
On TTC ee ee a 968 737 76,1 62.2 672 499 74.3 44,2 
PE GNTIOSSEO ! Ui ee ee ee 844 602 71,3 50.0 585 364 62.2 40.3 
Alabativa? 2 eau eae ee. 590 400 67.8 50.1 436 269 61.7 43.4 
IVEISSISSIPPIE Geter eames 502 323 64.3 39.1 338 177 52.4 31.8 
West SOUTH CENTRAL: 
PAT ICATISES oo eee eee eee es 520 355 68.3 53.4 399 270 67.7 48.8 
OTSOUISI ATA okt metal ae Caen reg 418 273 65.3 46.5 307 181 59.0 32.0 
Oklahoma #) Bom Clb an ine 510 339 66.5 46. 2 350 210 60.0 38.8 
TRO KGS she oes US eee aaa 999 644 64.5 45.4 755 444 58.8 37.9 
MOUNTAIN: 
INEOTTATIAC see erate emu 122 89 73.0 43.2 58 ee ad eae emest es al [ly A 
a Os een Ca eta cir gone 74 155 0H PNRM Del) PN Se stale 57 FAY ip eb eb 
Wivom ieee ce eee eee are 21 gE Yi Eat) ae Po ea MIC 9 Lag Pes hope fr il 
COlOrade fee eae Ore Te 444 368 82.9 57. 262 191 72.9 50.0 
Newvicxicol eee anes 332 226 68.1 52.1 220 146 66. 4 49.5 
TANG WU A09 BES haps capi | Up taal UMN 8 2 63 BO eee 32.1 38 1s peak be ab ea pase) 
J iy rC25] a egg el Maly st ele iA Oe he 89 1 Go ED Malt a 58.3 76 (oF Vag ee Sain see i 3 
Nevada ntereeh Gar Bis sill Sabaeee ae 24 OA eae Lie Pe eee Sy 17 gS Bh es ee iso of nea et 
PACIFIC: 
Washington sic eee cee ee 293 225 76.8 49.5 205 152 74,1 56.3 
OTOP OTL CIRO: We Bi Wii les Bee 218 175 80.3 52.8 136 101 14.0 j\acamaees 
@ahtornias Coe Beet toca a 939 669 Thies 4 51. 565 385 68.1 48.9 


1 Per cent not shown where base is less than 100. 
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There appears to be a fairly close correspondence in the several geographic 
divisions between the ratio of males to 100 females among the blind and the ratio 
in the general population. Inthe New England division, where there is the lowest 
ratio for the general population, there is the lowest ratio for the blind. In the 
far West the excess of males in both groups is strikingly high, doubtless because 
of the considerable mining operations there. In the South Atlantic and East 
South Central divisions, however, the ratio with the blind is above the average 
for the United States, while the ratio with the general population is below it. 
One reason for the exceptionally large proportions of blind males in these two 
divisions may lie in the circumstance that with Negroes, who constitute a very 
considerable portion of the population in the South, blindness obtains relatively 
more extensively among males than among females. In the different States the 
ratios for the blind and for the general population, while they show variations 
in a number of cases, are for the most part in correspondence. The highest ratio 
shown for males among the blind is in Colorado, with 169.5 males to every 100 
females, and the lowest ratio is in Rhode Island, with 95.8 males to every 100 
females. 

With respect to 1910, it appears that while the excess of males over females 
in the general population has decreased, the ratios changing from 106 males per 
100 females in 1910 to 104 per 100 in 1920, the excess among the blind has 
increased, the ratios in the two years being, respectively, 130.7 and 134.6. If 
it is a fact, after all, that blindness is decreasing, the decrease is the more marked 
in the case of females. 


RACE AND NATIVITY 


The blind population has been enumerated by color or race at each of the 
censuses since 1830; whites have been returned as native or foreign born since 
1860. The total enumeration in 1920 did not bring out the facts as to nativity, 
but this information was obtained from the somewhat smaller group returning 
the special schedules. In the study of the data for earlier censuses, what has 
already been said about the comparability of the figures should be borne in mind. 

Comparison with general population.—Table 8 shows the number and per cent 
distribution of the blind by color or race for 1920 in comparison with these earlier 
censuses, together with the number of blind per million of the total population 
of the same color or race. The colored comprise almost entirely Negroes and 
Indians, the small number of other colored being for the most part orientals. 


TaBLe 8.—TotTAL BLIND PoPpuLATION, By CoLoR oR RACE, FOR THE UNIPED 
Srates: 1830 To 1920 


COLOR OR RACE 1920 | 1910 | 1900 | 1890 | 1880 | 1870 | 1860 | 1850 | 1840 | 1830 


NUMBER 
All classes___._- 52, 567 | 57,272 | 64, 763 | 50, 568 | 48, 928 | 20, 320 9,794 | 6,936 | 5, 444 
Wihites. coach bor @ 45, 737 | 47, 585 | 56, 5385 | 43, 351 | 41,278 | 16, 966 7,978 | 5,031} 3,974 
INGSTOL SN aD ise tee 6,302 | 8,849} 7,646 7,060 |17,383 | 3,321 21,816 | 21,905 | 21,470 
MNGian eee ee 488 804 568 141 244 DOs eR eRe Ls ee ee 
Other colored______-- 40 34 14 16 23 rl ee eva: Oe Wes) ees a pea Ns a PN 


All classes-_----- 100.0} 100.0; 100.0; 100.0} 100.0; 100.0] 100.0; 100.0} 100.0; 100.0 
White sy ht 6 oe 87.0 83. 1 87.3 85. 7 84. 4 83. 5 84.8 81.5 72. 5 73. 0 
ING SE OuRE See SaaS 12. 0 15. 5 11.8 14.0 15.1 16.3 15. 2 18. 5 27.5 27.0 
indian s2auaeo.05. a8 0.9 1.4 Opsd sh eee Be ETS See eee | ees 
Other colored____-_-- 0.1 0.1 (’) (3) (3) (8) (@)i | Soe Sos ee eee Ce Sea 


NUMBER PER MILLION OF GENERAL POPULATION 


All classes... .- 497 623 852 808 976 527 403 422 406 423 
Wenitesy eee cee 482 582 846 788 951 505 399 408 354 377 
INGET OS eer a 602 900 866 945 | 1,122 681 433 499 663 631 
En rany. eerie sere ee 1,996 | 3,026 | 2,395 568i /3 16745) 1, 127 | eae ae eee eee eee 
Other colored -2 2222 (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) eel eee eerie Prat le sel EE De 


1 Includes 75 persons reported:as foreign colored without further statement. 
F 2 Reported as ‘‘colored,” but probably all Negro, inasmuch as no colored other than Negroes were enumer- 
ated in the general population prior to 1860. 

3 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

4 Ratio not shown by reason of the small numbers involved. 


Of the whole number of blind in 1920, 45,737, or 87 per cent, were white and 13 
per cent Negroes and other colored. The proportion of whites in the total blind 
enumerated has, on the whole, slowly increased. ‘The colored races manifest a 
corresponding decrease, the proportion of them in 1920 being less than one-half as 
large as in 1830. As much the larger part of this group are Negroes, the number 
of Indians at several of the earlier censuses being so small that they were not 
reported separately, it appears that in proportion to the total, blindness is dimin- 
ishing in the largest degree among Negroes. The principal decline occurred before 
1860, when statistics for this race were much less trustworthy, but even since that 
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date there has been, on the whole, a relative decrease in the proportion of blind- 
ness for Negroes. 

The ratio of the blind per million of the general population shows great varia- 
tions, for both the whites and Negroes, in the different census years. From 1880 
to 1920, however, the best period for comparison, there are decreases shown for 
both races, these decreases being not greatly different. Whatever the decrease 
that appears among Negroes, it is due probably to the increasing availability of 
medical treatment for eye troubles among them, with consequent arrest of 

incipient blindness. 

Table 9 gives the number and per cent distribution by color or race of the blind 
population and of the total population enumerated in 1920 and the number of 
blind per million of the general population of the same color or race. 


Taste 9.—TotTaL Biinp PorpuLaTion, BY CoLor oR RAcE, FOR THE UNITED 
States: 1920 


BLIND POPULATION » GENERAL POPULATION 
Number 
: uy per mil- 
COLOR OR RACE Penicent pein sea Per cent 
Number | distri- | Soouia- Number distri- 
bution tionint bution 
same.color 
or race 
ATCIESSCS en Sp ee 52, 567 100. 0 497 105, 710, 620 100. 0 
NVA S07 aL ee Be 45, 737 87.0 482 94, 820, 915 89. 7 
IN Cs StL NAb MMe Ss Lelie Be aie Eee te Le 6, 302 12.0 602 10, 463, 131 9.9 
Tao YS ee re he ee 488 0.9 1, 996 244, 437 0.2 
CHUN CHUOLONCG Mya seee ce etoe nen 40 0.1 220 182, 137 0.2 


1 Chiefly Chinese and Japanese. 

About seven-eighths (87 per cent) of the blind are white and about one-eighth 
(13 per cent) are colored. Of the latter nearly all are Negroes, Indians consti- 
tuting only 0.9 per cent of the total blind, and other colored 0.1 per cent. There 
are relatively more Negroes among the blind than among the general population, 
the percentages of the respective totals being 12 per cent and 9.9 per cent. A 
proportionate excess of blind persons is found also among Indians, and to an even 
greater degree, this race having a percentage of the total blind more than four 
times as large as their percentage of the general population, or 0.9 per cent and 
0.2 per cent, respectively. For the other colored, largely orientals, the respective 
percentages are 0.1 per cent and 0.2 per cent, orientals in this country thus 
appearing to contain relatively fewer blind among them than any of the other 
races. 

The ratio of the white blind to the total white population is 482. The corre- 
sponding ratio for Negroes is 602, for Indians 1,996, and for other colored 220. 
The very high ratio for Indians is attributable largely to trachoma, a disease 
which has attacked that race with peculiar malignity; perhaps it is due, also, to 
a somewhat less extent, to the excessive prevalence of smallpox among them. 
Neither Indians nor Negroes are fully in touch with medical facilities for the treat- 
ment of disorders affecting theeyes. With very many of them, diseases are allowed 
to run their course unchecked, leaving blindness in their wake. Another impor- 
tant factor to remember, in connection with the considerable proportion of blind- 
ness among Negroes, is their relatively greater susceptibility to disease in general, 
together with insufficient care in its treatment. 

Table 10 gives percentages for 1920 and 1910, showing the distribution by color 
or race of the total blind enumerated and a similar distribution for the smaller 
group returning special schedules. For the latter the native and foreign-born 
whites.can be shown separately. 
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TaBLeE 10.—Buinp PopunaTion, By Race anp Nativity, FoR THE UNITED 
States: 1920 anp 1910 


Blind 
RETURNING SPECIAL 
TOTAL ENUMERATED return- 
SCHEDULES GENERAL POPU-|| ing 
LATION— special 
a : w PER CENT sched- 
er cen er cent DISTRIBUTION ules 
Number] gistribution || Number}  gistripution per 
RACE AND NATIVITY million 
4 of 
same 
race 
1920 1920 1910 1920 1920 1910 1920 1910 and 
nativ- 
ity, 
1920 
All classes__...--- 52, 567 100. 0 100. 0 40, 913 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 387 
PUVA Gerecetit tear ths) Senne an 45, 737 87.0 83. 1 36, 640 89.6 86.8 89. 7 88.9 386 
IN Ate wa oe COU (1) (1) 65, 7 30, 313 74,1 70. 0 76.7 74, 4 374 
Foreign-born_-__-__- (1) (1) 17. 4 6, 327 15. 6 16.8 13.0 14.5 461 
Negrosnnoescoebeeneges 6, 302 12.0 15. 5 8, 936 9.6 12.4 9.9 10.7 376 
Sardian: eo. wapeaee Jie: 488 0.9 | 1.4 308 0.8 0.8 0.2 0.3 1, 260 
Other colored?___.____- 40 0.1 0.1 29 0.1 (3) 0.2 0.2 159 


1 Not tabulated separately. 2 Chiefly Chinese and Japanese. 3 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Foreign-born whites, among those returning special schedules in 1920, are 
found to have a slightly higher proportion with the blind than with the total 
population, the respective percentages being 15.5 per cent and 13 per cent. The 
reason for this special incidence of blindness among the foreign born hes mainly 
in the hazard, including the hazard to the eye, which attends the industrial opera- 
tions of many of this class, in mining especially; a large number of them are in 
early adult life, the age when blindness from such causes is most frequent. An 
additional factor in causing a high proportion of blindness among foreign-born 
whites would be the relatively advanced age of this group asa whole. Conversely, 
the native white population is relatively freer from blindness, their proportion 
among the blind being 74.1 per cent, as compared with 76.7 in the total popula- 
tion. The last column in the table gives further evidence of the large amount 
of blindness among the foreign-born whites as compared with the native elements, 
by showing the number of blind persons in each class returning special schedules, 
in relation to their numbers in the general population in 1920. 

The foreign-born blind population shows a slightly smaller proportion in 1920 
than in 1910, probably because the restrictive legislation in effect for several 
years preceding the 1920 enumeration had allowed but few to enter the country, 
and the group already here had had sufficient time to become somewhat better 
adjusted to American ways, incidentally becoming less liable to incur blindness. 
In other words, the fact that there were fewer of the newly arrived immigrants 
in 1920 than in 1910 would be a factor in decreasing the proportion of blind in the 
whole group. A continued decrease in the proportion of blindness among this 
class may on these grounds be looked for at succeeding enumerations. Between 
1910 and 1920 the proportion for Negro blind decreased also, while the proportion 
for native whites increased. 

Geographic divisions and States.—InTable 11 are shown, by race, for the several 
geographic divisions and for the different States, the total number of the blind 
and their number per million of the general population of the same race. 
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Taste 11.—Torat Buinp PoruLation, BY CoLor or Race, BY Divisions AND 


States: 1920 


DIVISION AND STATE 


UNITED STATES - 


‘GEOGRAPHIC DIVS.: 
New England_____ 
Middle Atlantic - - 
E. North Central _ 
W. North Central. 
South Atlantic__-- 
E. South Central_- 
W. South Central_ 
Mountainiass22.4- 
APACTIVG erent kB 

NEW ENGLAND: 
IVEaine eee ety o 
New Hampshire . 
VerimiOne sarees 
Massachusetts . __- 
Rhode Island ----_- 
Connecticut_____=_ 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC: 
INiewarrorl 2254 7) 
New Jersey 


Pennsylvania_-_-__- 
E. NORTH CENTRAL: 
Obio 


Michigan 

IWHSCOMSIM. 22u 228. 
W. NorTH CENTRAL: 

Minnesota 


South Dakota__-__- 
Nebraska 


Delaware 222.2 
Maryland. 32.20. 
Dist. of Columbia- 
WOT PENTA ats cot 
West Virginia_____ 
North Carolina___- 


E. SouTH CENTRAL: 
Kentucky:-- 25.1. 
Tennessee______=- 


Mississippi-___-____ 


W. SoutH CENTRAL: 


Wyoming! 722. 028% 


Oregon 


1 Chiefly Chinese and Japanese. 


GENERAL 


Indian 


NUMBER PER MILLION OF 
BLIND POPULATION POPULATION OF SAME COLOR OR RACE 
Other 
All . Fi All ‘ 
plasses White Negro | Indian ahs alusses White | Negro 
52, 567 45, 737 6, 302 488 40 497 482 602 
4, 699 4, 617 69 LS asa ia 635 631 873 
9, 374 8, 987 376 10 1 421 415 626 
12, 234 11, 669 495 62 8 570 557 962 
6, 111 5, 728 307 COT a ne 487 469 1, 102 
6, 694 4, 249 2,431 12 2 478 440 562 
4, 935 3, 411 1, 514 LOS eeu 555 536 600 
4, 258 3, 129 1, 047 77 5 416 386 507 
1, 906 1, 745 26 132 3 571 543 844 
2, 356 2,202 37 96 21 | 423 411 774 
Bashi (itt B70 dulinuay di bode Feo lkrs 66) |o.Lue | 
382 || Pate AH Ue MiNi math (Uae NT RS 862 864i onset nee, 
195 OER NEL Saee SUV EIR ANS ane | 553 4 ke LER 
2, 589 2, 528 55 Lay fers ame 672 665 1, 210 
231 RAs) 4 ph SSNS pa 382 379 399 
719 708 10 Lise eu 521 521 475 
4, 205 4, 085 114 Orley? 2aaes 405 402 574 
1, 075 1, 004 68 Sil Smee 341 Bal 581 
4, 094 3, 898 194 1 i 469 462 682 
3, 873 8, 645 Sapp MONTE aN pti a 672 654 1, 187 
2, 223 2, 126 95 PAS a pas ie 759 746 1,176 
3, 246 3, 097 144 Sieh ee 501 492 790 
1, 579 1, 536 29 13 1 430 426 483 
1, 313 1, 265 6 42a eens 499 483 1, 154 
870 838 4 QS Lina ke 364 354 454 
1, 159: || 1, 139 19 te 1d colle 482 478 1, 000 
2, 226 || 2, 029 195 pa AR a 654 629 1, 094 
145 1437 taht Ones DARA ge; Msi 224 220; 0c ea 
211 d GevPeR TRE a ceaNsdpny iy Ws QOr oN el eae 331 QO NS Hite Ope 
405 385 6 De rt AL aa 312 301 453 
1, 095 1, 012 SS I Ne i) eu AC 619 592 1, 438 
139 108 Piles has ee See 623 561 1, 022 
763 558 DOB ya rrse ee OT AE 526 463 839 
358 249 POOR Eas Oo) ee 818 762 991 
1, 161 687 471 2 1 503 425 683 
647 609 F3 So Yad (Oh oH Sah? pa Pg a ae 442 442 440 
1, 230 825 397 7 i 481 463 520 
597 287 308 AN prea 355 851 356 
1, 336 651 GSO) Hae a a 461 885 568 
463 275 187 a fe a 478 431 568 
| 
1, 640 1,348 291 0 pa 679 618 | 1,233 
1, 429 1, 100 326 A LA 611 583 722 
1, 026 562 461 Bi) 1S Mea es 437 388 512 
840 |) 401 436 Sai ees 469 470 466 
919 702 215 | Wee ae 524 549 455 
725 354 367 1 3} 403 323 524 
860 696 92 71 1) 424 382 616 
1, 754 TAS v Bue R 1 376 351 503 
180 138 2 AOE ie adele 328 258 1, 206 
131 [SO cae aay i bel Cad Re Da 303 | SOS peers 
30 2G iA ReG ee be ce a enh 154 aE Yl ieo ee Ao 
706 681 Di ) Z 751 737 1, 855 
552 504 1 46 1 1, 532 1, 506 174 
101 84 nM UG eels 302 288 125 
165 WGse eee ces es PN a en 367 SOTV Ew wae 
41 19 iJ DRY tu 530 269 2, 890 
498 464 3 29 2 367 352 436 
354 339 1 i y 452 441 466 
1, 504 1, 399 33 56 16 439 429 851 
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The divisions having the smallest ratios for Negro blind are, strangely enough, 
all in the South, none of these divisions having a ratio of over 600. Much the 
largest ratios appear in the West North Central and East North Central divisions, 
these having ratios of 1,102 and 962, respectively. Particularly high ratios for 
Negroes are found in Nevada, with 2,890; Colorado, with 1,855; Kansas, with 
1,433; Kentucky, with 1,233; Massachusetts, with 1,210; Montana, with 1,206; 
Ohio, with 1,187; Indiana, with 1,176; and Wisconsin, with 1,154. Only one | 
of these States is in the South, and that State is in fact a border State; the 
lowest ratios of all are in the three southern divisions, and the two divisions. 
with the highest ratios are sections into which Negroes migrating from the 
South go in heavy numbers. It seems quite probable, therefore, that Negroes 
leaving the South succumb to diseases which produce blindness, or are subject: 
to eye accidents in industry, to a greater extent than do those who remain in the 
South—a conclusion all the more reasonable when it is remembered that Negroes 
migrating from the South have, as a rule, a relatively high morbidity and mor- 
tality rate, at least during the earlier years in their new residence. ‘The medical 
facilities more available generally in the North, especially in the large cities, 
seem not sufficient to counteract the tendencies to blindness. Very high ratios 
for the Indians are shown in one or two of the geographic divisions and in a 
number of States, indicating, probably, among some of the Indian population 
a state of weakness or debility and a considerable tendency toward blindness. 

The ratios for the whites largely correspond with the ratios for the total blind 
population. There are larger ratios for Negroes than for whites in all the divisions 
and in all the States except Connecticut, West Virginia, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
New Mexico, and Arizona. In some of the areas where there is a higher propor- 
tion of blindness among whites it is probably due to the operation of a disease 
like trachoma, from which Negroes are largely immune. 

In Table 12 is shown by race, and by nativity as well where possible, the 
percentage distribution of the general population, of the blind population as. 
enumerated in 1920 and 1910, and of those returning special schedules in 1920, 
for the several geographic divisions. 

In all divisions Negroes are proportionately more numerous among the blind 
than in the general population, the excess in 1920 being most pronounced in the 
two far western divisions, as well as in the Middle Atlantic division and the two 
North Central divisions, sections of the North to which Negroes have been com- 
ing in large numbers in recent years. In some divisions there seems to have been 
an increase in the proportion of Negro blind since 1910, and in others a decrease. 

Considering those returning special schedules, the foreign-born whites have a 
higher proportion among the blind than among the general population in each 
division except the Middle Atlantic and West South Central. The proportions for 
the blind show the greatest excess in the West North Central and East South 
Central divisions. This is the more remarkable in the latter division because of 
the very small number of foreign born. All divisions except the South Atlantic 
indicate a decrease since 1910 in the proportion of the foreign born in the blind 
population. 

In all divisions except the East South Central the proportion among native 
whites is larger in the general population than with the blind, though in all the 
proportion for the blind has increased since 1910. 
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TaBLE 12.—PrR CrEent DistTRIBUTION OF BLIND POPULATION By RACE AND 
NatTIvITy, AS COMPARED WITH GENERAL POPULATION, BY GEOGRAPHIC DiviI- 
sions: 1920 anp 1910 

[Base numbers for 1920 in Table 99, p. 170] 


WHITE 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION, CLASS OF POPULA- F Other 
TION, AND CENSUS YEAR d Foreign- Negro’ | Indian colored 
Total Native jae as 
United States: 
Total population: 1920 __-----.-----.- 89. 7 76. 7 13. 0 9.9 0, 2 0.2 
Blind population— 
Total enumerated: 1920_-.-------- 87.0 (1) (!) 12.0 0.9 0.1 
Returning special schedules: 1920 - 89. 6 74,1 15.5 9.6 0.8 0.1 
Total enumerated: 1910._.----.-.- 83. 1 65. 7 17.4 15.5 1.4 0.1 
New England: | 
Total population: 1920.......-...--.---- 98.9 73. 6 25. 3 A (3) 0.1 
Blind population— 
Total enumerated: 1920_-..--------- 98.3 (1) (1) 1.5 Oo Oiele oo wee 
Returning special schedules: 1920___ 98. 2 71.8 26. 4 1.6 Us gn iaetewes r 
Total enumerated: 1910____________- 98. 3 68.7 29.6 1.6 (1) (4) 
Middle Atlantic: 
Total population: 192022.) .__..2.-.._..- 97. 2 75. 2 22.1 2.7 (2) 0.1 
Blind population— 
Total enumerated: 1920__----------- 95.9 (1) (?) 4.0 0.1 (2) 
Returning special schedules: 1920_-- 96. 2 74. 6 21.6 3.8 () (2) 
Total enumerated: 1910_....-.----_- 96. 0 67.7 28.3 3.8 (1) (!) 
East North Central: 2 
oOLauepopulaAtlon*. 1920320. -2- coc oeue soe 97. 5 82. 5 15.0 2.4 Ot (2) 
Blind population— 
Total enumerated: 1920___.._-.-____- 95. 4 (1) (?) 4,0 0. 5 0.1 
Returning special schedules: 1920__- 95. 6 78.1 17.4 4.0 0. 4 0.1 
Tota] enumerated: 1910__._-__----_- 96. 2 73. 0 23. 2 3.4 (1) (1) 
West North Central: 
otal population. 19200-_ 62-2. 22 -20.-: 97. 5 86. 5 10.9 2. 2 0. 3 (2) 
Blind population— 
Total enumerated: 1920.__..----___- 93. 7 (1) (’) 5.0 V2) | eee eee 
Returning special schedules: 1920_-_- 94, 5 77.6 17.0 4.5 TONS ee ere 
Total enumerated: 1910__-.-.---_-_- 93.2 70. 8 22,5 4.9; @) (1) 
South Atlantic: 
Total population: 1920._........-_-.___- 69. 0 66.7 RS 30. 9 0.1 () 
Blind population— 
Total enumerated: 1920. ____.______- 63. 5 (!) (1) 36. 3 0.2 (?) 
Returning special schedules: 1920__- 68. 0 | 65. 3 2.7 31,7 0.3 (2) 
Total enumerated: 1910._......_.--- 58. 3 55.8 2. 5 41.6 (!) (1) 
East South Central: 
PROtalspOpUlatlons W202 wa 22a) 71.6 || 70. 8 0.8 28. 4 (?) (?) 
Blind population— 
Total enumerated: 1920____-_.-_.--.- 69. 1 (1) (1) 30. 7 On 2 jes uses 
Returning special schedules: 1920-___ 73. 5 72.0 evo 26. 3 ON Zui seas 
Total enumerated: 1910._...-.-..__- 63. 8 61.8 2.1 36. 1 (4) (1) 
West South Central: 
Total population; 1929.00 62 Soe 79.2 74.8 4,5 20. 1 0. 6 (2) 
Blind population— 
Total enumerated: 1920_________.__- 73. 5 (1) (1) 24. 6 1.8 0.1 
Returning special schedules: 1920. -- WeO 73. 3 4,2 20,7 1.7 0.2 
Total enumerated: 1910._._-.--_--_- 68.9 61.0 7.8 29. 3 (*) (1) 
Mountain: 
Rotalpopulation: 1920! 2.2 tte Ae 96. 3 82.7 13.6 0.9 2.3 0.5 
Blind population— 
Total enumerated: 1920....--.---__- 91,6 (1) (4) 1.4 6.9 0.2 
Returning special schedules: 1920_-_- 92.6 76. 2 | 16,4 1.6 5.6 0. 2 
Total enumerated: 1910.___----_--_- 80. 2 62. 2 18. 1 1.0 () (1) 
Pacific: 
otal Hopson s LOA yee oc ese ee 96. 2 77.6 18.6 0.9 0. 6 
Blind population— 
Total enumerated: 1920_._..--_.____- F 93. 5 (1) (1) 1.6 4.1 0.9 
Returning special schedules: 1920-_- 94.4 70. 5 24.0 | 1.4 3.5 0.6 
Total enumerated: 1910____22_____-- 89. 4 62. 1 27.3 1.6 (?) (4) 


i availa ble. ? Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Sex.—In Table 13 are presented for each sex the number and the percentage 
distribution by race of the blind enumerated in 1920, and the number of males 
per 100 females as compared with sex ratios in the general population. 


TasBLE 13.—Toraut Buinp PoruLaTion, BY CoLoR oR RACE AND SEX, FOR THE 
UnitTep States: 1920 


BLIND POPULATION EXCESS OF 
MALES PER 100: 
baal) FEMALES IN 
females || BLIND POPULA- 
Number Per cent in the iy fale dairy 
COLOR OR RACE distribution ATales poner es GENERAL 
popula- 
eco d tion of POPULATION 
same 
we Num Pe 
- r 
Male Female | Male | Female ber ont 
SA Thelasseg ste Soe ngs 30, 160 22,407 | 100.0; 100.0 134. 6 104. 0 30. 6 29. 4 
BYV Ende tine he la bay 26, 133 19, 604 86. 6 87. 5 133, 3 104. 4 28.9 27.7 
ING OTO aac beat len geeen yn) LOLs syua eal 3, 742 2, 560 12. 4 11.4 146. 2 99. 2 47.0 47,4 
ERaXOR es) eta Rabi umn ey ti! Mam EY 252 236 0.8 yet 106. 8 104.8 2.0 1.9 
Other colored. Vege Woes. 33 7 0.1 (1) (?) 288; Cilia ce ees ee ae 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
2 Ratio not shown, the number of females being less than 100. 


Blind females are relatively more numerous among the whites and Indians, 
and blind males among the Negroes. Among all the blind there are 134.6 males 
to every 100 females; among whites there are 133.3; among Negroes, 146.2; and 
among Indians, 106.8. For blind Indians the sex ratio is little different from that 
for the general population of the country. 

The greater relative frequency of blindness among Negro males may in some 
part be due to their greater liability to industrial accidents and to exposure to. 
weather and other conditions which may have eventual injurious effects upon 
the eyesight, as well as to general health; but it is due in larger part, possibly, 
to the greater prevalence among them of venereal disease, which may result in 
blindness. Less liability to either of these conditions among Indians may account. 
for the more normal ratio of males to females among the blind of that race. 

Table 14 gives by race and nativity the number of blind males and of blind 
females returning special schedules, their percentage distribution, and the number 
of males per 100 females in 1920 and 1910. 


TaBLE 14.—Buinp PopuLaATION, BY Sex, Rack, AND NATIVITY, FOR THE UNITED. 
States: 1920 anp 1910 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedule§] 


PER CENT DISTRI- MALES PER 100 
NUMBER, 1920 BUTION, 1920 FEMALES 
RACE AND NATIVITY 
Male Female Male Female 1920 1910 
ADI Chacses.4aeialue: oy apa 23, 977 16, 936 100. 0 100. 0 141.6 142. 0 
Wilite ap ee rN) Sine a ec Men Tie 21, 330 15, 310 89. 0 90. 4 139.3 139, 2 
ING CT VN wae AUN A 17, 451 12, 862 72.8 75.9 135. 7 135. 6. 
Moreign-borms cis ese eee ee 3, 879 2, 448 16. 2 14.5 158. 5 155. 8 
INGOT OSI ciel. wae Saunt eg wLn ee 2, 442 1, 494 10. 2 8.8 163. 5 160. 2 
A SeYoh ts): eae te Melee ael GC of apie a MO 182 126 0.8 0.7 144, 4 } 192.9» 
Other colored, 22. Me eee tee eal aes 23 6 0.1 (1) (2) M 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. : 
2 Ratio not shown, number of females being less than 100. 
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The ratio of males to females among the blind returning special schedules is 
somewhat greater than among the total enumerated. (See Table 18.) In the 
one case, as in the other, there is a greater proportion for females than for males 
among the white blind, and greater for males than for females among Negroes. 
Among foreign-born whites, however, the proportion for males is greater, in part 
_ because of the considerable excess of males among the foreign born generally and 
in part because of the special liability of males to eye accidents in industry. Since 
1910 there has been an increase in the number of blind males per 100 females 
among both foreign-born whites and Negroes. 

In Table 15 are shown, by race, the number of blind males and of blind females 
per million of the general population of the same sex and race, for the several 
geographic divisions. 


TaBLe 15.—Totat BLinp PoPpuLaTION, BY RACE AND SEX, PER MILLION oF 
THE GENERAL POPULATION OF SAME RAcE AND SEX, BY GEOGRAPHIC Divi- 
SIONS: 1920 


: : Other 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION All classes | White Negro | Indian dalored 
MALE 

WITTILO CUS LALCS oe mee ee eS 560 540 718 2,015 244 
ING WIEN rae oltre gots Sea hls 700 699 797 Eft 1ST a eo ga 
NiidIertlantics. eee oe ee 469 461 780 PeOSU ree reeree mau 
East North Central.-...-..-..-----.-.-- 631 618 | 1, 051 3, 184 1, 034 
WiesteNorth) Centrale oy ce 546 527 1, 203 1, 902 380 
South A tlantio: soi eee we ee 550 498 667 1, 156 444 
Hastiwoutm Central. Weta as 649 606 759 COQC Ewer yt 
West solth Centrale conn) oe ee 465 424 599 1, 408 2, 048 
IVE OUaraber ry: CER aN SOBA ib ale) 653 628 710 1, 884 83 
TERE i bch at ut LA aa OEY CS SE Se ge ee Pe ee 489 482 680 3, 137 211 

FEMALE 

United States. sess ae ce 432 423 487 1,977 149 
Ne wai melanie ea eV Ul we bin 571 564 977 DU 5S43 eects ee ee 
NER OIE SOLA CIOs ee coe ee an ar 372 369 458 2, 089 695 
WastyNorthy Central: ee Se ane i 505 493 849 4, 649 1, 582 
West Northi@entral sos ee 424 406 994 Pf BV Meena KY ES 
South Atiantiec culo. dik ee ee a ors 407 381 462 593 3, 497 
mast South Gentrale oto fo ie 459 463 447 0; 22 eases ete 
West: South Centrali dsl 364 344 416 1, 130 2, 882 
Mountain DR mm Wo ae La vege Oy TMH Nr UTS EVES bi 476 445 1, 084 1, 537 681 
TEE OPAC Sa NL SIDR ea N.S Ot oh, cal 348 332 3, 052 25 


In the main these ratios correspond to the ratios for the blind of both sexes in 
the several divisions. Among whites in all divisions the ratio for males is higher 
than for females, and among Negroes as well in all except the New England, 
Mountain, and Pacific divisions. Among Indians the ratio for males is only 
slightly greater than for females for the country as a whole, while in the four 
northern and eastern divisions, in which the ratio for females is larger, the num- 
bers reported are too small to have much significance. (See Table 11.) 


AGE 


In all efforts to meet the problems of the blind in human society a very impor- 
tant consideration is found to be their age. Individually, the question of age has 
definite and practical bearing upon the possibility of their engaging in remu- 
nerative employment; and, moreover, the figures showing the age distribution of 
the blind population have statistical and economic value as indicating the char- 
acter and the extent of the assistance which should be accorded to them as a class. 

Comparison with earlier censuses.—For comparative statistics of age the 
broad groupings adopted at earlier censuses have necessarily been adhered to; the 
known tendency in age reporting to concentrate on multiples of 5 and 10 has: made 
it advisable occasionally to use these broad groupings, which reduce the effects 
of inaccuracies in reporting, in tables relating only to 1920; but in many of the 
tables ages for the blind are given in quinquennial periods. extending even beyond 
the age at which there are any considerable proportions in the general population. 

Table 16 gives the number of the blind at different age periods, according to the 
enumeration of 1920, together with the percentage distribution, and the number 
per million of general population of the same age, for 1920 and 1910; the per- 
centage distribution of the general population in 1920 is also shown. 


TaBLE 16.—TotTat Biinp PopuLaATION, BY AGE, AS CoMPARED witH AcE Dis- 
TRIBUTION OF THE GENERAL POPULATION, FOR THE UNITED STaTEs: 1920. aND 
1910 


————— 


BLIND POPULATION 


| Per cent 
distribu- 
Number per million of tion of 
AGE general population of | Per cent distribution || general 
Number, same.age popula- 
1920 tion, 
hc ees - 1920 
1920 1910 1920 1910 
A TODES ott t es Se eee 52, 567 497 623). | Lone ee eg eeee Paige ye ahs ks 
PPE TE DOTLOUS chmanW ones oe ws 51,919 492 622 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
Underd years. 22s. biases 367 32 52 0.7 1.0 11.0 
Underityear ooo yo Cote 21 9 32 (1) 0:1 231 
Itor4 years. 22220 Se eh 346 37 57 0.7 0.8 8.8 
BOO Neareea ee te ee hae 1,.403 123 128 il? 2.2 10.8 
10 to*l# Years. 2 ee 2,393 225 219 4.6 3.5 | 10.1 
1509 Yeats eno. co eee 2,419 257 243 4.7 3.9 8.9 
20:10:24 yveursstet Loe Seok 2, 074 224 249 4.0 3.9 8.8 
25 to 29 years... ere incre te 2, 027 223 275 3.9 3.9 8:6 
30'to 34 years )2 [ee 1, 889 234 329 3.6 4.0 a6 
30:t0 39 yearsce.- 4. eee a 2; 532 326 396 4,9 4, 4. 7.4 
40 to 44 years... -.. ee 2, 499 304 532 4:8 4.9 6.0 
AG LO 40: VOals | = -= 52. 5ee2en ee 3, 055 530 744 5.9 5.8 5.5 
50 to 54 years______.._. kaye ed Pie 3, 089 652 961 5:9 6.6 4,5 
50 T0598 yearsui lg eas f 3, 635 1, 024 1, 326 7.0: 6. 5 3.4 
60 ta 64 yGarst. 20 ea 4, 090 1, 371 1,977 7.9 7.8 2.8 
GSO 69iVesrset ee oes 4, 390 Pi be 3, 038 8.4 8.9 200 
ZO0t0:7A: Yeats) oi.c ek cul 380 4, 592 3, 292 4, 589 8.8 8.9 1,3: 
45 to 79 Years. -4-2-evu 4 cax-- 4, 591 5, 360 7, 655 8.8 8.9 0. 8 
80 to 84 yearS______.-.-_-2.-- 3, 538 8, 784 12, 833 6.8 Nag 0. 4 
85 years and over_-..-.._---.-- 3, 336 15, 858 25, 748 6.4 7.8 | 0. 2 
Age not: reported._.-.-.-----.---. CGY: Coed fre Sem ve ce A Sais RRM a Wel STEN, CUS EN Sopa ot A les aia gs 
] 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


The most striking feature of this table is seen to be the constantly increasing 
proportions of the blind with the advancing age periods of life. This fact is 
sharply brought out when contrast is made with the age distribution of the general 
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population. With the latter the heavy proportions are grouped in the early 
periods of life, steadily becoming less as the years progress. With the blind the 
reverse is the case. | 

The proportion of the blind in the tender years of infancy is very small. The 
numbers of the blind reported as under 1 year of age, however, are probably 
greatly understated. In many cases the existence of the defect is not recognized 
early; in other cases there is a reluctance to state that blindness occurred at 
birth or shortly after. 

Through childhood and youth the proportion slowly increases. In early adult 
life, or from 20 to 34 years, there is a slight decline, but after 34 there is an increase 
up to extreme old age. This increase, continuing in practically every successive 
age period through life, is stopped only at the advanced age of 80, when the pro- 
portions are much larger than in the general population. 

Much the greater numbers of the blind, accordingly, are found in adult life, 
especially in the later years, and most of all in those of advanced age. Indeed, 
so notable is the relative increase in the number of the blind in the higher age 
- periods of life that blindness, while it may occur at. any period of life, may well 
be regarded as a condition peculiarly incident to old age. 

Statistically stated, there are found under 20 years, or in youth, almost exactly 
one-eighth (12.7 per cent) of the blind; from 20 to 59, or in the working period of 
life, two-fifths (40 per cent); and after 59, or in advanced life and old age, almost 
one-half (47.3 per cent). To present the matter differently, nearly nine-tenths 
(87.3 per cent) of the blind are 20 years of age or over; almost four-fifths (79.4 
per cent), 30 or over; considerably over two-thirds (70.9 per cent), 40 or over; 
three-fifths (60.2 per cent), 50 or over; nearly one-half (47.3 per cent), 60 or 
over; over three-tenths (30.9 per cent), 70 or over; and about one-seventh (13.2 
per cent), 80 and over. 

The abnormal age composition of the blind may be brought into relief by the 
consideration that of the general population over two-fifths (40.8 per cent) are 
under 20, nearly three-fourths (73.2 per cent) under 40, over nine-tenths (92.6 
per cent) under 60, and only 7.5 per cent 60 years or over. 

The contrast between the two groups becomes even more marked when exami- 
nation is made of the number of the blind per million of the general population 
of the same age. This ratio starts at 32 at the age group under 5 years, and 
rapidly mounts till at 85 and over it attains the enormous figure of 15,858. 

There are several things to account for this distribution of the blind as to age, 
especially the decided concentration in advanced ages. Blindness results 
usually from certain disorders which of themselves are not likely to occasion 
death, and the number of persons blind at any given period is made up of those 
who have become blind at that time, plus all those who have become blind at pre- 
ceding periods; there are thus increasingly large numbers of blind persons with 
advancing years. At the same time there are certain affections causing blind- 
ness which are peculiarly apt to befall persons in the later years of life, serving 
to swell the numbers of the blind in those years. These are especially cataract 
and glaucoma. The former disease is liable to induce blindness at any period 
of life, but its occurrence is generally associated with advanced years, ‘“‘senile 
cataract”’ being a generic term for practically all cases of cataract which are not 
found at birth or which are not the direct result of some specific complaint. 

In the age distribution of the blind in 1920 no great change since 1910 is found. 
A slight decrease is observed in the proportion of the blind under 5 years of age, 
a slight increase in the proportions from 5 to 24, inconsiderable differences from 
25 to 64, and slight decreases from that time on. The decrease in the earlier 
period may to a large extent be ascribed to the present campaign against blind- 
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ness, which is having notable results from preventive work at birth or shortly 
after—a subject to be referred to more fully in a later section of this report. 

In Table 17 are given for the several ages the number of the blind as enumerated 
and the per cent distribution, the number returning special schedules and the 
per cent distribution, together with the percentage which those returning special 
schedules constitute of the number enumerated. 


TABLE 17.—AcE DISTRIBUTION OF THE TOTAL BLIND POPULATION AND OF BLIND 
Persons RETURNING SPECIAL SCHEDULES, FOR THE UNITED StatTsEs: 1920 anpD 
1910 


———— 


erent RETURNING SPECIAL SCHEDULES 
’ 
AGE Per cent Per cent of total 
‘ Per | distribution enumerated 
Number | ceBt. || Number, 
distri- 1920 
bution 1920 | 1910 | 1920 | 1910 
AWA geS es ees EOL Ne ee 52) 0601) 2a eek MOLOISS ELLE Pe eee 77.8 Bit 
IWPETEDOlted ee a oe ricee om. Sea eee mone 51,919 | 100.0 40,488 | 100.0] 100.0 78. 0 S1.2 
Underibyears.cl2 ee ss at Mie ae 367 0.7 220 0. 0.7 59. 9 BYE Hi 
Under 1 year ws 2. ea os 21} (1) 4) () 01] () (2) 

ANEONA VOArSo2 5 22 ee eee ae 346 0.7 216 0.5 0.7 62. 4 39. 5 
CO ORVCATS eee ee fist aoe earls 1, 403 27 1, 057 2.6 1.8 75. 3 42.7 
10 toPt4iyearso% fu erkis Wisg sae as 2, 393 4.6 2, 044 5.0 2.9 85. 4 42.3 
DP toulOlyears:(Uy se. aE Meee eo 2, 419 4.7 2, 074 5.1 3. 4 85. 7 45. 0 
ZO COPASVCATS.. ke eh eo ee Seek 2, 074 4.0 1, 677 4.1 3.7 80. 9 47.7 
2oLO ZO VeAlS oon ee ee eee oe eee 2, 027 3.9 1, 636 4.0 3.9 80. 7 50. 1 
30 to 34, yearsscos fhe oe ae oe 1, 889 3.6 1, 484 3.7 4.1 78. 6 52.3 
SOILO1G0 OATS eee. e ee awe as 2, 532 4.9 2, 027 5.0 4.7 80. 1 53. 8 
40 todas years y eet eek Se ae 2, 499 4,8 1, 972 4.9 5.4 78.9 56. 2 
46,0040, VOar Stes aa ee en see jeer oe 3, 055 5. 9 2, 446 6.0 6.4 80. 1 56. 4 
60:toi54 years s52 4." Beir rte olw kk 8 3, 089 5.9 2, 383 5.9 6.9 aie 53:7 
BO CONDO LVEAlS: ceo e eo ees eee eee 3, 635 7.0 2, 842 7.0 (Bo: 78. 2 56. 5 
60 te'bt yeareti | Ee a 4, 090 7.9 3, 242 8.0 8.6 79.3 55.7 
G5:60 G9 Wears! 22 tems Sena ee oes 4, 390 8.5 38, 443 8.5 9. 7 78.4 55. 6 
GOO: T4+V OATS ei ok FAITE a Ee Se 4, 592 8.8 3,479 8.6 9. 1 75.8 52.0 
ME EPTONLO VOCALS aoe soe ae ay eee LE ie 4, 591 8.8 3, 518 8.7 8.8 76. 6 50, 2 
SO HORT years 225 Sa 2oMEk ere es 3, 538 6.8 2, 644 6.5 6.7 74.7 47.0 
85 years, and! Over... ns oes Sess = 3, 336 6.4 2, 300 5.7 6. 2 68. 9 41.8 
Age not reported: 2g i295) Myce ee G48) RAL a5 25 B05 ieee MIS See 65. 6 41,7 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 2 Per cent not shown, base being less than 100. 


The correspondence between the two census years in the percentage distribu- 
tion of the smaller groups returning special schedules appears to be rather close, 
on the whole. As found in the previous case, there is a decrease since 1910 in 
the proportion under 5 years of age, a rather considerable increase from this age 
to 29—the proportion almost doubling from 10 to 14—-and a decrease at practi- 
cally all the following age periods. ~ How far the indicated increases of -blind- 
ness in childhood and early adult life, appearing likewise in Table 16, are actually 
true can not altogether be determined. To some extent they are only the 
reflections of decreases at other times of life. The natural effect of the preventive 
campaign in childhood and youth would be to decrease proportions in the period 
just following, and this, together with the fact that with each succeeding census the 
blind group surviving is 10 years older, accounts to a large extent for the propor- 
tions at each age as contrasted with those of 1910 or earlier censuses. 

The changes in the age distribution of the blind in different years is further 
brought out in Table 18, which gives, for different age periods, from 1860, the 
earliest year for which statistics as to age are available, up to 1920, the number of 

‘the blind, their percentage distribution by age, and the number per million of the 
general population of the same age. 
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TABLE 18.—Torat Buinp PoruLaTion, By AGE, ror THE UNITED States: 1860 


To 1920 
BLIND POPULATION 
AGE 
1920 | 1910 | 1900 | 1890 1880 | 1870 | 1860 
NUMBER 
AACCS = Melee wes eS 52, 567 57, 272 64, 763 50, 568 48, 928 20, 320 12, 658 
WGC ORVOAE See oe eet ok aU 367 551 645 763 934 319 322 
Under Uyeda’ sh 21 70 (1) 100 108 40 40 
Uto.aT yearse esc ten WEA 2s 346 481 (1) 663 826 279 282 
DOR pV OANS ae elo saa dt eRe 1, 403 1, 248 1, 662 1, 421 1, 823 800 573 
LOO yearsu: 2S eae 8 2, 393 | 1, 997 2, 873 2, 069) 2, 730 1, 317 760 
Etbrto LOMvearse eer gee ec ee 2, 419 2, 200 3, 128 2, 218 2, 863 1, 365 889 
20'to139 years. 2.22. aah 855622 bled) 95021 9, 885 8, 467 9, 237 4, 291 2, 686 
AOIGOLDULVEATSURee a eee a 12, 278 13, 565 15, 034 12, 089 11, 043 4, 692 2, 861 
60 years and over____-..--_-___-- 24, 537 28, 239 31, 246 22, 809 20, 298 7, 529 4, 543 
Age motreported iu 38 st 648 151 290 732 on-2------ 7 24 
PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 2 
BNA COS ts aarmami Tey el Lash 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100..0 100. 0 100. 0 
Umderi Years eb wade oppo eee 0.7 1.0 1.0 15 1.9 1.6 2.5 
Winder yeat 02) ooo eae (3) 0.1 (4) 0.2 0. 2 0. 2 0.3 
btowivedrevet. Aare ye oe 0.7 0.8 (1) 123 Sigth 1.4 22 
ONCOLOE VOLTS we tao Se Ee ea oh Qua 252 2.6 2.9 3.7 3.9 4.5 
LOO MSesVEATS ere OFA! eI 4.6 as 4,5 4.2 5.6 6. 5 6. 0 
POLOM OU VearS= een. setae ae ae 4.7 3.9 4.9 4.5 | 5.9 6.7 7.0 
2010739, Years! 225202 Shes s3F Pet! 16. 4 16.3 Loa 17.0 18. 9 21.1 21.3 
SO) TOL59 VEATS eye 23.6 Oe OS), Ee 24.3 22. 6 23. 1 22.6 
6U*vyears'and over. ey Seo? 47.3 49.4 48. 5 45.8 41.5 37. 1 36. 0 


PATI Gpesret Stk Arr aie s 497 623 852 808 976 527 403 
Wider 5 years... tas 32 52 70 100 135 58 66 
(Umndersavear 20 eee 9 32 (4) 64 16) 36 43 
IE COTARV CATS Stee = ae ey mn Su 57 (1) 109 151 63 72 
ILOLO VCaT Sw ee ee 123 | 128 187 188 281 166 137 
LOCO Sey ears oF eee eee 225 219 356 294 478 275 204 
TS LOMO OGIS sees ac na 257 243 414 338 571 338 264 
20 torsOnyearsie eis 20) oo ee ee 249 305 405 426 594 367 276 
40-4059 yeaTssee Ses 2S ee 602 826 1, 169 1, 219 1, 440 814 681 
60 years. and: Over. -=..--.-.-f224 3, 100 4, 542 6, 414 5, 886 7,178 3, 896 3, 370 
1 Separate figures not available. 3 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


2 Based upon the population whose age was reported. 


For the blind under 5 years of age and for both the included periods (under 1 
year and 1 to 4 years) there is a constant diminution in the proportions. In 
1860 the proportion under 5 constituted 2.5 per cent; in 1920, 0.7 per cent. 
This can mean nothing else than that perceptible headway is being made in the 
campaign against blindness, just referred to, in which special emphasis is 
placed upon the prevention of blindness appearing at birth or shortly thereafter— 
such blindness usually resulting from ophthalmia neonatorum—and preventive 
means for the blindness resulting from other affections of infancy and childhood. 
For the ages 5 to 19 a general decrease is also noted from 1860 to 1910, but, as in 
the previous tables, an increase between 1910 and 1920. From 20 to 39 years 
there is generally a decrease to 1900, and then a slight increase to 1920. From 40 
to 59 years there is no great change on the whole. For the period over 59 there 
are increases until 1910, and a decrease to, 1920, largely resulting from the changes 
for the earlier age periods. 
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A very influential factor in reducing the proportions of the blind at the earlier 
ages of life consists in the changes in the age distribution of the general population, 
the increasing age among the blind being to a considerable extent a reflection of 
the similar increase among the population as a whole. The total population from 
census to census contains larger and larger proportions of persons in advanced 
years, a condition arising from the general tendency toward longevity. Because 
of the greater number of persons in advanced years, there will presumably be a 
greater number upon whom blindness may fall, as blindness is especially liable 
to come in the later years of life, thus naturally enlarging the proportions of the 
blind among persons in such advanced years. Furthermore, the increase in the 
proportions of the blind at such ages will proceed much more rapidly than in 
the proportions of the populatior. asa whole. Finally, as efforts toward the dimi- 
nution of blindness at earlier years are attended with a larger and larger degree 
of success, resulting in smaller proportions of the blind at those ages, the pro- 
portions for those in older years are correspondingly increased. 

When comparison is made of the ratios to the total population at different 
censuses—which should be the best method of comparison if all of the enumera- 
tions had been equally complete—some variations from the foregoing results are 
shown. Though there has been an increase in the ratio of blind of all ages up 
to 1880, the year, it should be noted, when the first efficacious measures for deal- 
ing with infant blindness were discovered, yet from that time there has been a 
general diminution down to the present. Among children under 9 years of age 
there has been a steady decrease. From 10 to 19 there has been alternate 
increase and decrease at the different censuses, with a slight increase from 1910 
to 1920. From 20 onward there have been unbroken decreases at each age 
period. As between 1880 and 1920, the ratio of the blind to the total population, 
at every age period, is less than one-half at the later census of what it was at the 
earlier. For the period under 5, the ratio has been reduced to less than one- 
fourth that of 1880. It is safe to assume that blindness is being reduced at.all 
age periods, and very pronouncedly in infancy and early childhood. 

The relation of the changes in age of the blind population to the changes in the 
total population is further brought out in Table 19, which gives the median ages 
of both groups for the census years from 1860 to 1920. 


TasLe 19.—Mepian AGE OF THE ToTaL BLIND POPULATION, AS COMPARED 
WITH THAT OF THE GENERAL POPULATION, FOR THE UNITED StTaTEs: 1860 To 
1920 


MEDIAN AGE } 


GROUP Sa oar ar SP a Waa IT ae Var SE ao aa TT MEN TT Ts Sa ane erm ON Te vp 

1920 1910 1900 1890 1880 1870 1860 
Blind population 22 Lele eee 58. 0 59. 6 58. 9 56. 7 52.3 49.0 47,7 
‘Total population 2/220 .0leie tk 25. 2 24.0 22.9. 21.4 20. 9 20. 1 19, 4 


1 Based upon the population whose age was reported. 


Each group tends to become an older one with the lapse of the years and in 
fairly parallel lines, the median age of the blind always being more than double 
that of the general population, or averaging a little over 30 years in excess. The 
median age of the blind since 1860 has been increased by 10.3 years and of the 
general population by 5.8 years. 

From all that has been shown it may well be concluded that blindness is de- 
clining among all age groups of the population, with the possible exception of 
youth. If there is really an increase in blindness from 10 to 19 years of age, it is 
occasioned, in all likelihood, by an increase in eye accidents at this time of life. 
That blindness from diseases is being overcome we can hardly doubt; but with 
the industrial activities of the country developing at a rapid rate, and with the 
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industrial hazards, including those to the eye, increasing more and more, there is 
ever present danger of blindness therefrom. Over against this industrial growth 
must be set the constantly increasing efforts to promote safety, both by education 
and by the installation of proper safeguards. It may even be said that there is 
a race in the United States, between industrial expansion and safety measures, 
but of the eventual ascendancy of the latter there is every assurance. 

Geographic divisions.—In Table 20 are shown the number and the percentage 
distribution of the blind population in 1920, according to the several age periods, 
for the different geographic divisions of the United States. 


TasLe 20.—Torat BuinpD PopuLatTion, By AGE, BY GEoGRApPHIC Divisions: 1920 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


Mid- | East | West East | West 
ae United er dle | North| North ree South | South |Moun-| Pa- 
States TN Atlan-| Cen- | Cen- io “| Cen- | Cen- | tain | cific 

tic | tral | tral 1¢ | tral | tral 


NUMBER 

PRN Ar est wire Lm SEL 52, 567. || 4,699 | 9,374 |12, 234 | 6,111 | 6,694 | 4,935 | 4,258 | 1,906 | 2, 356 
Undergumvears. fue ee ee 6, 582 483 | 1,155 | 1,399 708 | 1,040 712 589 253 243 
Under biyearsic vk sek 367 31 53 62 47 79 42 28 13 12 
DUVOVOPVCATS ose the 1, 403 102 241 301 159 229 145 127 51 48 
JOON Vearse. tis ee ne or 2, 393 168 453 516 257 346 249 225 93 86 

VS PONS Years sus 2,419 182 408 520 245 386 276 209 96 97 
DitorbOl years! Wi eee 20, 800 || 1,741 | 3,847 | 4,641 | 2,275 | 2,942 | 1,986 | 1, 753 692 923 
ONT Zo. VEats ee, 4,101 307 754 836 430 709 401 379 132 153 
30'to 39);years: 2 2.22.2 4,421 344 757 956 488 700 453 386 143 194 

40 to 49 years___.-------- 5, 554 466 | 1,054 | 1, 252 584 761 527 486 176 248 

a0 tos" years) so ble 6, 724 624 | 1,282 | 1, 597 773 772 605 502 241 328 

60 years and over___------.-- 24, 537 || 2,417 | 4,254 | 6,062 | 3,060 | 2,638 | 2,155 | 1,865 936 | 1,150 
60 to 69 years__-..---.--- 8, 480 784 | 1,574 | 2,059 | 1,022 870 726 703 332 410 
TOVEONZOYV ERTS Ye Bee ab 9, 183 938 | 1,588 | 2,248 | 1,125 | 1,020 805 685 360 414 

80 years and over...----- 6, 874 695 | 1,092 | 1, 755 913 748 624 477 244 326 
Age not reported.-...------- 648 58 118 132 68 74 82 aM 25 40 

PER CENT DISTRIBUTION ! 

Alvages eve) ude sya 100.0 |} 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100. 0 
Under 20 years 2222 12.7 HOV AC oro uel tO mural Taoeenlee eae tind Se Ooninuelos 5 10.5 
Under 5 years... :..--...- 0.7 OF Zio 0.6 0.5 0.8 TZ 0.9 0.7 OZ 0.5 
TLOMOECOLS see ee Le oe 2.7 2:2, 2.6 2.5 2.6 3.4 3.0 3. 0 2.7 2b 

LO tOM4 years: lek BSL 4.6 3.6 4,9 4.3 4.3 5. 2 5.1 a3 4.9 one 
RBO,LOVears2 steve ose 4,7 3.9 4,4 4.3 4.1 5.8 6.7 5.0 5.1 4.2 
2000. BO VETS Yves LS WIN 40. 1 37.5 41.6 38. 3 37.6 44.4 40.9 41,7 36.8 | 39.9 
ZOE 29 YeaTSow so. a ee ee 7.9 6.6 8.1 6.9 (Pal 10.7 8.3 9.0 7.0 6. 6 
30'to $9 yearSod aofecck. 8.5 7.4 8.2 7.9 Sie 106 9.3 9. 2 7.6 8.4 

40 to 49 years_....----.-- 10. 7 10.0 11.4 10.3 9.7 NURS 10.9 11.6 9.4 10.7 
60)ito 159 yearse is. Lae Ly 13.0 13.4 13.9 13. 2 12.8 Tey 1235 11.9 12.8 14.2 

60\ years and!overgiss 2.22 yeh 47.3 52.1 | 46.0 | 50.1] 50.6] 39.8 | 44.4] 44.3] 49.8) 49.7 
GOibOrGOyyeaTs..J2 08 Bruns 16.3 16.9 17.0 17.0 16.9 133"), 15.0 16. 7 i BN Vid 

EO COV TD Vi ears ie rule Ws? 20. 2 17.2 18.6 18.6 15. 4 16.6 16.3 19.1 17.9 

80 years and over_._.___- 13. 2 15.0 11.8 14,5 15.1 13 12.9 j1.3 13.0 14.1 


1 Based upon the population whose age was reported. 


The proportions for these divisions at different ages manifest fairly close resem- 
blances. The greatest proportions in youth, or under 20 years, are found in the 
three southern divisions. A proportion above the country’s average for that age 
is also foundin the Mountain division. The lowest proportions for this period of 
life are in the New England and Pacific divisions. The highest proportions in 
early and middle adult life, or from 20 to 59, are in the three southern divisions and 
the Middle Atlantic division, the Mountain division having the lowest proportion 
for this age. The highest proportions in advanced life, 60 years and over, are 
generally in the divisions having low proportions in the younger periods. The 
New England division and the two North Central divisions each have more than 
one-half their blind population 60 years of age or over. 
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The distribution of the blind population by age in the different sections of the 
country is to a considerable extent a reflection of the distribution by age of the 
population as a whole. At some periods of life the ratios are considerably 
affected by the proportions in the total population of the foreign born, or of 
Negroes or Indians, among whom blindness may fall more heavily or less heavily 
at certain ages; by the extent to which different sections of the country are given 
over to industrial activities likely to cause injuries to the sight in later youth 
and early middle life; and by the extent to which certain diseases causing blind- 
ness are relatively prevalent or are endemic in given areas. 

Sex.—In Table 21 are shown, by rather broad age groupings, the number of 
the blind of each sex, together with the percentage distribution for 1920 and 1910, 
and the percentage distribution for the general population. 

In the whole period of childhood and youth, or under 20 years of age, the pro- 
portion for females among the blind is slightly greater than for males, though up 
to 10 years the proportions are exactly the same. For males the percentage 
under 20 is 12.4 and for females 18. At each period after the twentieth year the 
proportion for males rises rapidly, and remains higher than that for females up 
to the sixtieth year. For this period, from 20 to 59 years, the practical working 
period of life, the proportion for males is over two-fifths (43.2 per cent) as against 
a little over one-third (35.8 per cent) for females. For the period of life over 59, 
or during advanced years and old age, females are in the ascendancy, with a 
little over one-half (51.2 per cent), as against somewhat under one-half (44.3 per 
cent) for males. The median age for blind males is 56.3 and blind females 60.8. 

The larger proportion for females than for males under 20 is mainly a reflection 
of conditions with the general population at this period. The larger proportion 
for males in early and middle adult life, or between 20 and 59, is in part due to 
differences in the proportion of the sexes among the population as a whole; 
more particularly is it due to the greater liability of males at these ages to acci- 
dents occurring in industrial processes, these accidents including injuries to the 
eye, and also, to a certain extent, to accidents occurring in sports and amuse- 
ments, males being the more active and adventurous in this regard. A contribut- 
ing factor is doubtless the greater prevalence among males of venereal diseases 
which have considerable connection with certain kinds of blindness, and which 
would have most pronounced effects at this period of life. The differences 
between the proportions for the two sexes are notably greater with the blind than 
with the general population from 20 to 39. In the general population the pro- 
portion for females remains in the lead up to 30 years; with the blind the lead 
passes to males at 20. The larger proportions for females at 60 and over, or in 
advanced life and old age, arein part to be ascribed to the generally greater longevity 
of females, in part to their greater susceptibility to two diseases incident to old 
age, cataract and glaucoma. 

The relative proportions for the two sexes in 1920 and in 1910 show very close 
resemblances. Within this 10-year period there has been a slight increase in the 
proportions for both males and females under 20 and a slight decrease at 60 
and over, while the proportions from 20 to 59 remain practically the same. 

In Table 22 are shown, by quinquennial age groupings, the number of males 
and of females as enumerated and the number and the percentage distribution 
for those returning special schedules, together with the percentage which the 
latter group constitutes of the former. The proportions for the two sexes at the 
different ages present little differences from the proportions already found. 
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TasBLe 21.—TotTat Biinp PorpuLaTION, BY AGE AND SEX, FOR THE UNITED 
States: 1920 anv 1910 


PER CENT DISTRIBUTION PER CENT DIS- 

i TRIBUTION OF 

NUMBER, 1920 THE GENERAL 

AGE 1920 1910 nak ahs 
Fe- Fe- Fe- 

Male Female Male Praia Male mala Male iiale 
EE BOS. Zee en a4 Se See SORLGU in kag SU) enacts | 2 aap lente wont leuses. |feae tesla aires 
ee reported me sauctt eles 8 29, 808 PLA 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 | -100.0 100.0; 100.0 
Wmder, VO vearsues: 2.) eet 3, 704 2, 878 12.4 13.0 10. 2 10.9 40. 2 41.3 
Under 5 years) J.52-. 23. 214 153 0.7 0.7 0.9 1.0 10.9 11.0 
SICOLO CATS S04 te aces os 811 592 2.7 207 92.1 2.3 10.7 10.9 
LOOMS VeaESie a Ts 1 do3 1, 040 4.5 4.7 3.4 3.6 10.0 10.2 
15 Toro wearsie 2s 1, 326 1, 093 4.4 4.9 3.8 4.0 8.7 9.2 
20), tO. 59 Vearseyt. it Sey re 12, 890 7, 910 43.2 35. 8 43. 6 35.5 52. 2 51.2 
20 COU yy GaISt oct coe 2318 1, 728 8. 0 7.8 8.1 7.6 16.8 18.0 
SUtOusOlVearse. fh ask 2, 691 1, 730 9.0 7.8 9.3 (583 15.2 14.8 
AO: tOj40 years. los Peele 3, 573 1, 981 12. 0 9.0 1b 8.9 12.0 11.0 
DO LOLOO WV CARS - eee ou SIs 4, 253 2, 471 14.3 1152 14.0 UG bees 8.2 7.5 
60) years and.over! =. 224-2 52 13, 214 11, 323 44.3 51,2 46.3 53. 6 7.6 7.4 
OULOGO VOATS. soe soa le 4, 840 3, 640 16. 2 16.5 17.0 16. 5 4,9 4.6 
COUR O Years. — sews he yee 4, 999 4, 184 16.8 18.9 17d 19.0 251 2.2 
80 years and over_..__-_-__- 3, 375 3, 499 Lis3 15.8 DL. 18.1 0. 5 0.6 
Age not reportedies. - le. ys. . se 352 DQG | oe eee Cale <a EN en Re Cus See tol races 


TABLE 22.—AGrE DISTRIBUTION OF THE ToTAL BLIND POPULATION AND OF 
Buinp Persons RETURNING SPECIAL SCHEDULES, BY SEX, FOR THE UNITED 


States: 1920 


TOTAL 
Scie iste RETURNING SPECIAL SCHEDULES 
AGE Per cent Per cent of total 
Number distribution enumerated 
Male Female 
Male Female | Male |Female| Male | Female 
ages alee 2 30, 160 22, 407 23,977 16,936, |p o eee oe | ee ewes 79. 5 75. 6 
tA POTODOLLOGe 4 see toe ee 29, 808 22, 131 23, 749 16,739 100. 0 100. 0 79.7 GORE 
Under 5 years___.-_-_-- 214 153 126 94 0.5 0. 58.9 61.4 

Under 1 year______- 13 8 1 3 (1) (1) (2) (?) 

1 to 4 years_._..-_-- 201 145 125 91 0.5 0.5 62. 2 62.8 
O10 OVeaTSe” Bae heer eet 811 592 600 457 2.5 Pay (f 74.0 Widopee 
10 to 14 years___._-__.-- 1353 1, 040 1, 154 890 4.9 5.3 85.3 85. 6 
Toto W9iyears (660 52s 1, 326 1, 093 A127 947 4.7 Si 85. 0 86. 6 
20, t0124) years ok ok ia ea 903 951 726 4.0 4.3 Site, 80, 4 
2560 20: VeCars Au. A esas? 1, 202 825 986 650 4.2 3.9 82.0 78.8 
SObovsdiyearsi. 12 sees, 1, 108 781 872 612 one on 78.7 78.4 
35) t0'39 years. 225.2... 1, 583 949 1, 289 738 5. 4 4.4 81.4 77.8 
40 to 44 years___.__-___- 1, 596 903 1, 292 680 5.4 4.1 81.0 10.0 
45 to 49 years___________ 1,977 1, 078 1, 610 836 6.8 5.0 81.4 77.6 
SOMOLOL VCars es eee 1, 982 1, 107 1, 564 819 6. 6 4.9 78.9 74.0 
5560159) Vals 2205.2 le 2,271 1, 364 1, 827 1,015 aed. 6.1 80. 4 74.4 
GOiLO'64 years. —-2.. 0 252- 2, 354 1, 736 1, 910 1, 3382 8.0 8.0 81.1 76.7 
Gortoieg yearssa-2 oe. 2, 486 1, 904 2, 039 1, 404 8.6 8.4 82.0 TBST 
LOMO 74 VOars= 222 ee 2,521 2, 071 1, 999 1, 480 8.4 8.8 79.3 71.5 
76 to\79 years... 2250-.2. 2, 478 2,113 1, 955 1, 563 8.2 Ors 78.9 74.0 
80 to 84 years_________-- 1, 834 1, 704 1, 380 1, 264 5.8 a6 Gone 74,2 
85 years and over_____-- 1, 541 1, 795 1, 068 1, 232 4.5 7.4 69.3 68. 6 

Age not'reported___._--_--- 352 296 228 TQGa: eces | Sze eS 64.8 66.6 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent, 


2 Per cent not shown, base being less than 100. 
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In Table 23 are given for 5-year age periods the number of blind males and of 
blind females, the number per million of general population of the same sex and 
the same age in 1920 and 1910, and the number of males per 100 females as com- 
pared with the sex ratio in the general population. 


TaBLE 23.—TotaL Buiinp PopuLaTion, BY AGE AND Sex, witH Sex Ratios 
FOR THE BLIND AND FOR THE GENERAL POPULATION, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 
1920 anv 1910 


BLIND POPULATION EXCESS OF 

MALES PER 
Males ||100 FEMALES 

wate per IN BLIND 
A ey per oe of , 100 fe- || POPULATION 
eneral population - 

Number, _ ha Males per 100 ar P CT at 

AGE 1920 females! gener-|| GENERAL 
al pop-||POPULATION, 

1920 1910 ula- 1920? 
tion, 
1920 

Fe- Fe- Fe- Num-} Per 

Male wale Male eb Male waale 1920 | 1910 ha icone 
AlMages i 2 oenaan 30, 160) 22, 407 560 432 685 556} 134.6) 180.7}! 104.0]) 30.6} 29.4 
Under 5 years secre a. 214 153 37 27 55 48} 139.9) 117.8] 102.5)| 37.4) 36.5 
Under 1 year. _-.-_- 13 8 ll 7 28 310 UE eal eat LO2MA eae ute een nom 
MtOAWEears2 seo 201 145 43 32 62 B2)5138.'6) OL235 74 * LOZ SGep aoe 
Heo Orvears Jeee eee 811 592 141 105 136 119} 187.0} 116.7} 101.9]) 35.1) 34.4 
Oto l4iyears ic 2202 oie 1,353} 1, 040 252 197 241 197) 130.1) 124.6) 101.8)) 28.3) 27.8 
LEGO VO VeRTS aa Lie 1,326} 1,093 284 230 269 ALG L213) 1124.0 98. 3}| 23.0) 23.4 
QU UGi24 VOarsia se as es nie Ail 903 259 190 277 220; E29, 7) 128.7) 95.3!) 34.4) 36.1 
25:40) 20) yearsuis = ose 1, 202 825 265 181 319 227| 145.7}. 151.9 99.8]! 45.9] 46.0 
BU tO S4 Vears 2 eas 1, 108 781 268 198 387 264, 141.9} 161.8]) 104.8), 37.1) 35.4 
SOO) VALS | Maas nan Wiles 1, 583 949 389 256 476 306; 166.8) 173.2/} 110.1)| 56.7) 51.5 
40'to 44 years. 222221222. 1, 596 903 486 295 641 408} 176.7} 176.9|} 107.4) 69.3) 64.5 
45 toi49 yearsoui Zit 1,977| 1,078 634 407 895 573) 188.4) 177.8]| 117.8]| 65.6] 55.7 
bO,TOvD4 Years 2222 eee 1,982) 1,107 782 503} 1, 089 SIO)” “179. 0} 158. Si TLRS Si 68.7) toos 2 
55-60'59-Vears eees sous. e 2,271) 1,364) 1, 208 817) 1,507; 1,118) 166.5) 154.5); 112.6), 53.9] 47.9 
60\to-64 years2 eso. 62 2,354) 1,736) 1,488) 1,239) .2,156) 1,781) 135.6] 182.8}) 112.9)) 22.7; 20.1 
65 to 69 years___--_-___- 2,486] 1,904} 2,302] 1,926] 3,403] 2,651) 130.6] 136.0|] 109.2)) 21.4) 19.6 
AO to 74 years.) 0520. 2,521| 2,071| 3,569] 3,007] 4,911) 4,262) 121.7] 117.2/|| 102.6]| 19.1] 18.6 
LOLBOKLD VOATS hseor sen, 2,478} 2,113} 5,900) 4.840) 8,346) 6,973) 117.3) 118.0 96.2}} 21.1) 21.9 
S0i0i8# years io. Jee ro 1, 834) 1,704) 9,865} 7,857} 18, 243} 12,458! 107.6 97.3 85. 7|/| 21.9] 25.6 
85 years and over__-.---_- 1, 541} 1,795} 16,918] 15, 049| 25,454! 25,989] 85.8] 80.2i| 76.4)) 9.4) 12.3 
Age not reported......-| 352/296] 3,790] 5,302|...--._|_.-.._- Tie Oia ei) 166. 4!| 47. 5| 28. 5 


1 Ratio not shown, where number of females is less than 100. ; 
2 A minus sign (—) indicates a greater excess of males in the general population. 


The net results here are much the same as in the preceding tables. At every 
age in 1920 the ratio of the blind to the total population is seen to be greater 
with males than with females, the excess of males among the blind being 
greatest in the neighborhood of 40 or 50 years, near the peak of the working 
period of life. 

In Table 24 is given, for both sexes and for males and females separately, the 
ratio of the blind at different ages to the general population of the same sex and 
age, in the several geographic divisions of the country. 
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TasLe 24.—Torau Buinp PorunaTION, By AGE AND SEX, PER MILLION OF THE 
GENERAL PoPpuULATION OF SAME AGE AND SEX, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS: 
1920 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION Total1 || Under | 5 to 9 10 to 19 | 20to 44 | 45 to 64 | 65 years 

AND SEX 5 years years years years years and over 
Wnited States s.2 sas 52 497 32 123 240 272 814 4, 145 
Maleeiegsg ties xu 560 37 141 267 | 324 942 | 4, 374 
EMAC soo a ete sary! 432 27 105 213 218 668 3, 913 
NewsEngland. 22 ee 635 41 145 282 296 918 4, 702 
IVE SIG eS okie i al pF 700 47 165 295 359 1, 084 5, 133 
BR OTITA TO Cerralen sain eiere iri mew 571 35 126 269 235 749 4, 337 
Nddle Atlantica. .20 ek! 421 23 108 223 220 696 3, 410 
VEST Oi US Nh ea He IN te 469 24 117 242 269 822 3, 645 
OTIS eae EO yah 372 21 97 205 170 562 3, 203 
East North Central_...._._.-- 570 28 142 276 276 881 4, 497 
BA) IES) |S aca Ue gel ae A I 631 32 158 291 ys O18 1, 019 4, 823 
MOM Ales ia uaa 205) Lene 505 24 125 261 230 726 4, 168 
West North Central__..._____- 487 35 121 210 247 757 3, 960 
BR Ae SLI Bl cele aaa lh 546 40 134 233 276 861 4, 231 
A bores etic bene! Pa A Sh) 404 30 108 186 218 633 3, 657 
SouthtMtlantic.: 20 ee 478 45 131 241 357 825 4, 005 
Vil poem eC ih Phd 550 54 159 296 441 979 3, 956 
Female: 278 Oi te ies 407 36 104 186 277 644 4, 055 
East South Central_______-___ 555 39 129 263 357 1, 015 4, 916 
BY EE (= fa MA 0) Seer ae 649 42 159 302 459 1, 189 5, 099 
Wenaale. sed Sok ae eh 459 35 97 224 261 806 4,719 
West South Central_._.______- 416 23 99 188 262 873 4,251 
BAUS 8 (=) Me, Ua Ee Le pe 465 26 114 207 305 943 4, 248 
Perma le Miia Bech ae 2 364 20 83 169 218 782 4, 253 
Vo UIT se ak CRN 2a 571 33 136 804 268 1, 002 6, 464 
IVERIOR MeO eee ee 653 45 158 344 306 1, 112 6, 6388 
emiale Sots te We Mee 476 20 113 264 221 844 6, 229 
Paviagy ee) Oke hk at 493 25 100 213 200 579 3, 204 
VERT e ee NS oo DU RT! 489 37 107 246 247 656 3, 417 
Pemale i224 se. eee 348 13 81 179 146 479 2, 946 


1 Includes those whose age was not reported. 


Considerable variations are found between different sections and, at certain 
ages, between the two sexes. In no small degree these variations may be induced 
by the extent to which the factor of race and nativity enters and by the extent 
to which industrial operations are carried on in particular areas. 

Race.—Table 25 gives the number of the blind for the several racial groups 
according o age, together with the percentage distribution for 1920 and 1910. 

The highest proportion under 20 years of age is for whites (13.1 per cent), 
followed by that for Negroes (10 per cent), and that for other colored, mostly 
Indians (9.5 per cent). The differences for the several groups probably reflect to 
a considerable extent the incidence of blindness from certain diseases at this time 
of life. In the period from 20 to 59, or during early and middle adult life, Negroes 
are first, almost one-half (48.6 per cent) of them being of such age. Practically 
two-fifths (39 per cent) of whites and one-third (33.3 per cent) of other colored 
are found at this period. The reason for the larger proportion of Negroes is 
doubtless that a relatively smaller proportion of Negroes live to advanced years. 
In the period 60 years and over, or in late adult life, including old age, “other 
colored”? have the largest proportion, or almost three-fifths (57.2 per cent). 
Whites have a proportion of nearly one-half (48 per cent) and Negroes of slightly 
over two-fifths (41.3 per cent). . The high proportion for other colored in advanced 
years is to some extent explained by the relatively advanced age generally 
attained by Indians. 
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While there is a considerable resemblance between the figures for 1920 and 
those for 1910, yet among whites and colored other than Negroes there are in 
1920 slightly increased proportions in youth, and among Negroes in middle life. 
For all three classes there is a decrease in the proportions for the older groups 


TaBLe 25.—Toraut Buinp PopuLaTIon, BY CoLor or RAcE AND AGE, FOR THE 
UniITED StTaTEs: 1920 anv 1910 


NUMBER, 1920 PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 
1920 1910 

AGE a s 2 

2 2 E 

6 x & iS & AS) 

2 § 2 & a S 

es} [>] fo} q me S (>) ° fe oe} (>) ° AG 

c) = i] nae ) = rs ® S sy FS ® 

| | SR Ye cot Oe cer Satie a eed 

< e 7 NEEL Ile Se 1S < El Ree 
All ages_-__._- 525 56% 145, 7376; S02 | 4883 240 (ieee ies Mende a 2 2 Nl lt ae 
Age reported____._- 51, 919 |/45, 222 |6, 190 | 467 | 40 |/100.0 |/100. 0 |100. 0 |100. 0 |1100. 0 |100. 0 |100. 0 |100. 0 
Under 20 years___| 6, 582 || 5,912 622 41 TARA Van OAS Aili Ce $88 FE ACO 9.5 || 10.5 || 10.6 | 10.0 7.6 
Under 5 years_-_ 367 323 37 6 1 0.7 0.7 0.6 1.4 1.0 10:12 OF6 1.0 
5 to 9 years. __-- 1, 403: || 1, 255 140 7 1 2.7 || 2.8 2.3 1.6 2.2 253 1.9 1.3 
10 to 14 years_-__| 2,393 || 2,167 | 210] 138 3 4.6 QS amos Waele 3.5 hit PMO ES in 7" 3 
15 to 19 years__-.| 2,419 || 2,167 |; 235) 15 2 4.7 45336 3. 80)) 3.4 3.9 38) ie 4eds ea Qa6 
20 to 59 years. ____|20, 800 |/17, 620 |3,011 | 156! 13 || 40.1 || 39.0.| 48.6 | 33.3 || 40.1 || 39.1 | 45.6 | 33.8 
20 to 29 years___} 4,101 || 3, 526 542 32 iL 7.9 7.8 8.8 6.5 7.9 {xO LO aS: 5.0 
30 to 39 years___| 4,421 || 3,720 | 675 | 238 3 8.5 8, 2)1410.9 | 5.1 8.4 8.1} 104) 69 
40 to 49 years___| 5, 554 || 4,625 | 885 | 40 4 || 10.7 || 102 )143] 87 || 107 || 10.6 | 11.6 | 10.8 
50 to 59 years__.| 6,724 || 5,749 | 909 61 & || 13.0 |) 12) Zlei4. 7 |. 13.0.1) 18.0 ||) 18,0) alsod ye 111 
60 years and over _|24, 537 ||21, 690 |2, 557 | 270 20 || 47.3 || 48.0 | 41.3 | 57.2 || 49.4 || 50.2 | 44.4) 58.7 
60 to 69 years___| 8,480 || 7,492 | 893) 85) 10 |! 16.3 || 16.6 | 14.4 | 18.7 || 16.8 || 17.2 | 14.5 | 19.1 
70 to 79 years. ._| 9,183 |} 8,189 | 898} 90 61) BV..% 1). 18. Welel4nS 4] 18.901) 17.9 i 1826 e401 657, 

80 years and 
POVCL se wets 2 6, 874 || 6,009 | 766 | 95 4 |) 18.2 || 18. Sie 12,4 | 19. 5 14.8411 14,4152 Oi 2078 
Age not reported_._| 648 E39 yaa te eo) WO Ome 7) Vie fe | ee | ene YC ey aH | | Wf aa PN NT ey 
1Chiefly Chinese and Japanese. 2 Includes Indians. 


Table 26 gives for the blind persons returning special schedules the per cent 
distribution by age, for both sexes and for each sex separately, according to race 
and nativity, the whites being distinguished as native and foreign born, 

The highest proportion of the blind in childhood and youth is found among 
native whites, and the lowest among foreign-born whites. The highest propor- 
tion in early and middle adult life is found among Negroes and the lowest among 
oreign-born whites. The highest proportion in advanced life is found among 
foreign-born whites and the lowest among Negroes. Of foreign-born whites, all 
but 2 per cent are in adult life, two-thirds being 60 and over. The proportion 
for this group increases constantly with advancing years. Among native whites 
the proportion in youth and childhood is relatively very high, reaching 16.2 per 
cent. The condition as to age of foreign-born whites is readily understood when 
we remember that, apart from the relatively large number of persons of older 
years in the foreign-born population in general, very few blind children come to 
the United States as immigrants, by reason of the added economic difficulties to 
be encountered here by persons without sight; even before the quota limitations, 
the law forbade the entry of aliens suffering from a dangerous contagious disease, 
specifying trachoma, and debarred those liable to become public charges. Most 
of the blindness of the foreign born, therefore, occurs after their arrival in this 
country, a large part being occasioned by industrial accidents in adult life. Asa 
result of these circumstances, there is an accumulation of the blind of foreign birth 
in the later years of life. 
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TaBLE 26.—BuIND PoruLaTIon By Sex, Race, anp Nativiry—PxrR CENT 
DISTRIBUTION BY AGE, FOR THE UNITED States: 1920 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules. Base numbers in Table 100, p. 172] 


PER CENT DISTRIPUTION 1 
lon White 
All classes ne Negro Indian 
: oreign- 
Total Native born 
BotH SEXES 
BAW Fa POG). Jaw Wen ent ee EC Ree ee 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 | 100. 0 100. 0 
Drider' 20 Voare 2s se se 133) 13.7 16. 2 2.0 9.8 9.5 
Win derorvearsecsws eee CME A ies Tale 0.5 0.6 ONT Dae See Oe 0.3 0.7 
Se LOWRY CARS FILE 2h cn ete vibes eee 2.6 2.7 3.2 0 2 1.8 1.0 
NOMOMARV Gar st seee soe eee Peek Pe 5.0 iy) 6.2 0.7 Phys) Be vl 
5 tod) Wears 2 Seger S Arie Ae 5.1 §..2)|| 6.1 Le 4.3 441 
bO'td 80 years eC “EM RUE I Ce 40.7 30.7 || 41.5 31.3 50.4 34.5 
QO MOM IEV CATS ee eS a 8.2 8.2 |} 9.5 2.11 8.2 wel 
SUMORERV CATS: 6) oe te | see RUE ee 8.7 8.4 |. 9.1 §.1 Let 6.8 
AQMOMO Vicars Mea PT ee SRE Lee 10.9 10. 4 10.7 9.3 15.6 8.8 
DO BORDOLV CT Sane kee 6 pe dy oS 12.9 12.7 12.2 14.9 15.4 11.8 
GOV Vears an Gio Versa sees. sees wi oe Be 46.0 46.6 || 42.3 66. 8 39.8 56. 1 
GO COIGS Vearseete ee 2 ie er 16.5 16.6 15.8 20. 4 15.3 18.2 
RORTONLONV CATS eset ee ee OR 17.3 17.6 15.8 26. 4 14.1 17.9 
80years and overs. castes 2 eeu oe Lb 12:2, 12.3 10.7 20. 0 10. 4 19.9 
MALE 
VNTR ALD OSS mee Uremed Udy.) BiHal eIED ae bier Pe, 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
NU OI DORV GATS seer eee eae eae 1A Fi ite 3) 15.6 1.8 9.0 5.8 
Win eee Bay CA rSice Curtin ee eC uN ls Eg i 0.5 0.6 UEP atl tone tc i ad 0.3 0.6 
SLCOPG MOATS. Daa Ue seen taney: SERRE AY) he 25 2.6 one Qr2 Tah 1. 
HORCOs TA ey Cree severe Wi Pini Aer a ene 4.9 5v1 6.1 0.6 3.2 iby; 
ORDOL DEV COT Gis ae eee ee ert ea a 4.7 4.9 5. 7 Ll 3.9 203 
QUITOLS OVERS eee eee cee e ere et eH 43.8 42.5 44.0 30; ¢ 54.8 44.2 
POLLO OOVCOrS eee ee ee ene 8.2 8.1 9.5 2.0 8.4 8.1 
BOLO SONY CONS 24 pte et 2 py ee 9.1 8.8 9. 5 5.9 11.6 7.6 
AUETOIAOBY CALS ae5 2 air tte RU Re 1252 11.6 11.9 10. 5 ibA, 3 12.8 
HORTOLOOSV.CALS = scum Cer rn ceil x On 14.3 13. 9 J BYP Wie Leo 15. 7 
GO; ears aie O Vent ab. ebe te oe Mapebeb de 43.6 44,4 40.3 62. 5 36. 2 50. 0 
COMO GT VATS me Mee nie eee INE en 16.6 16.7 15.8 20. 7 15.8 19. 2 
MOWMORTG VEAL See eee ee ee ne 16.7 1igeplh 15:2 25.4 13.1 in Vf 
SOLVEATSCANCL OVD i 2osc Meee Bs UR oy le 10.3 10. 6 9.3 16.3 Ted 15.1 
| 
FEMALE 
PATIO OS see en on 2 et) ig ates oe 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
WWaTGeTEDOMV CARS ee U0 A ede Yee 14.3 14.6 17.0 Zak PEO 14.5 
WHGerb Wears Free Rl me Mp Tsess Ie ryt 0.6 0.6 UF Gt PRE ed be kee 0. 4 0.8 
SEO OAV RERS coe ties mle oe oes a Pa 2.8 a5 OL Pasi 0.8 
HOMUORPA TV CALS” so mentee a rad (eRe cite 5./3 5,'5 6. 4 One 3.6 6.5 
BSVGO OMVOANS. 4. pe Seabee eo ews EY Dak Dayeait) 6.6 12 4.9 620 
ON torso venrsumbs eit rey be envi Pos Ly 36.3 35.8 38. 0 24.3 | 43.1 21.0 
POELOS ZO COrS ies Pee i gS) Oat) PS ae 8.2 8.3 9. 4 Qa. 8.0 5.6 
SUPCONSD VATS ie eee STEN OE a aes 8.1 7.9 8.6 3.8 10.3 5.6 
ADU O 49; Vears-ck. SSP gt be ae ae 9.1 8.7 9.0 7.3 12.8 BY 
OO TEOVOU MY CALS tise at a ewe an tenes ly 11.0 10.9 10.9 11.0 12.0 6.5 
GOVearsrandiOV Greene bans ee Ve vi et ee 49. 4 49.6 45.1 73.6 45.9 64. 5 
BOOLLOIOU VeOares-8 2. wan mam var Wag WEE 132} 16.3 16. 5 15.9 19.9 14.7 16.9 
WOMOVO Yeats Bet ek Be 18. 2 18.4 16.6 27.9 15.8 21.0 
SUUUCARS | AMGLOVORS Ss cee es ne oe 14.9 |; 14.8 IPAS 25.8 15. 4 26. 6 


1 Based upon the number whose age-was reported. 
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When comparison is made of the distribution by age of males and of females 
in the several race and nativity groups, there appear notable differences in the 
case of the Negroes and Indians, and to a less extent in the case of foreign-born 
whites. With the latter group there is a relatively larger proportion of females 
in advanced years, a situation due somewhat to the younger age of males among 
the foreign born generally; another factor is the greater incidence of blindness 
from accidents to males at earlier years. With Negroes there is, relatively, an 
excess of males in early and middle adult life and of females in later years—a 
situation the more striking because of the slightly larger proportion of males in 
advanced years among Negroes in the total population and because of the com- 
paratively reduced liability to industrial accidents of males of this race. The 
explanation probably lies in the effect which venereal disease has on the situation, 
this being more pronounced among males at the period of life in question. With 
Indians there is, relatively, a considerable excess for females in childhood and 
youth, for males in early and middle adult life, and for females in late adult 
life. The large proportion of blindness among male Indians at 20 to 59 years 
may perhaps be accounted for to some extent on the same grounds as is the large 
proportion for male Negroes at such time, and also to greater exposure to other 
diseases, particularly trachoma, at this stage of life. 

In Table 27 is given the median age for the several racial groups, and for each 
sex separately among them, both in the general population and in the blind 
population in 1920 and 1910. 


TaBLeE 27.—MepiAn AGE OF THE ToTaAL BLIND PoPpuULATION, BY SEX AND Rack, 
AS COMPARED WITH THAT OF THE GENERAL POPULATION, FOR THE UNITED 
States: 1920 anv 1910 


MEDIAN AGE! 


Blind population 
General population, 
COLOR OR RACE 1920 


1920 1910 
Both Fe- Both Fe- Both | Fe- 
sexes || Male | male || sexes || Male | male || sexes | Male | sale 
{ 

All classes_.---------- 25. 2 25.8 | 24.7 58. 0 56.3} 60.8 || 59.6] 57.3] 62.3 
gee ate AONE tak Maa 25.6! 261| 2511] 5851, 569| 6091) 601|| 5811 62.5 
Negro SD RRA Bh 4 5H 22, 3 22. 8 22. 0 53.8 52.1] 58 i 55.4 |) 52.41 60.8 
Teds aioe oe oh et gue 19.7 || 20.4] 19. 65. 61.3 | 68 
Other colored. .-...-.-.-.- 32.4 || 35.9} 23.51) 60.0]| 581} @ } 47 Weeks Ghia 


1 Based upon the population whose age was reported. ' 
2 Ratio not given, by reason of the small number of blind involved. 


Excepting other colored, the median age for the blind is at least twice as high as 
for the population at large. The greatest difference is in the case of Indians, the 
median age being more than three times as great for the one group as for the other. 
The median age for the blind in this race is 65.3 years—for females it is even 
higher, being 68—while the median age for Indians as a whole is only 19.7, the 
lowest of any group. The median age of the white blind is 58.5 and of the Negro 
53.8, the difference between them corresponding somewhat to the differences in 
the median age of the two groups in the general population. The median age 
is higher for females than for males in all groups of the blind, the difference 
being particularly great in the case of Negroes and Indians. Since 1910 there 
has been a slight decrease in the median age of each of the groups. 


AGE WHEN VISION WAS LOST 


No affliction in human society is so greatly influenced with respect to the time 
of life at which it occurs as blindness. The determination of the age when loss of 
sight took place is of paramount practical importance in showing along what lines 
it is necessary to proceed in a combat to end blindness and is of hardly less 
moment in planning any economic programs for the blind, utilizing or extending 
whatever industrial possibilities remain to them. 

In the tabulation of the returns on this subject, derived from the inquiries on 
the special schedules, significant groupings of ages, instead of single years, have 
been adopted to indicate the incidence of blindness at various periods of life. 

Sex—In Table 28 are given for both sexes, and for males and females separately, 
the number and the percentage distribution of the blind who returned special 
schedules, and the ratio of males to females for 1920 and 1910, according to age 
when vision was reported as having been lost. 


TABLE 28. 


BY Spx AND AGE WHEN VISION Was Lost, FoR 
THE UNITED Sratss: 1920 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


PER CENT DISTRI- || MALES PER 100 
NUMBER, 1920 BUTION, 1920 FEMALES ! 
AGE WHEN VISION WAS LOST ~ WoetRsA HLL ee Th 
Both Both Fe- 
Sexes Male | Female aakas Male mele 1920 1910 
PORE mete ee ee rune Ce OAL ic SOULS) I BacOe Tal PO ooo keeeen incomes wee 141.6 142.0 
PUR LEO DORUG OSE rue ER oe ee ar At 39, 921 |) 23,433 | 16,488 |!100.0 |/100. 0 {100.0 142.1] 142.3 
UNG@OT FO MORES Wa ee ot le ae 14, 727 8,110 | 6,617 || 36.9 || 34.6 | 40.1 122.6 | 125.9 
WEOoryOArsee cose eureka eee 8, 340 4,411 | 3,929 || 20.9 || 18.8 | 23.8 112.3) > 116. 7 
oure hava any hs Pecan yee 3, 978 2,168 | 1,810 || 10.0 9.3 | 11.0 119.8] 115.4 
HIME ONT VORP coy Gee oN Legh Ulla 2, 215 1, 094 1, 121 5.5 4.7 6.8 97.6 118.1 
PCO ey OARS eR OC UMLE CURIE 9 AD 2, 147 1, 149 998 5.4 4.9 6.1 115, 1 116. 9 
BACOO WORT i eel ete Uke de Ll 2, 478 1,373 | 1,105 6.2 6.9.| 6.7 124.3 | 127.9 
PRU OM aU OATS ecg cad We uen rek oe 1, 849 1, 129 720 4.6 4.8 4,4 156.8 127.2 
TG todOsvearsage. tho bis hs ce yet 1, 410 884 526 3.5 381 3.2 163.1 | 164.9 
Age not definitely reported *__......_.. 650 313 337 1.6 1S hie 20 92.9 | 1387.3 
PO GO: GE RATS <p a bbe eurs eee acre ee ey 17, 341 || 11,168 | 6,173 || 48.4 || 47.7 | 37.4 180.9} 175.1 
ZU UO aes VORE Sere Ne ees duet cma 1, 548 1, 099 444 3.9 4.7 27 247.5 224. 6 
Qi to Stivenrse veut ICC) Pye PO ve 3, 119 2, 157 962 7.8 9.2] 58 224.2 | 231.8 
BOOST VORTC. Sees 2th Ook ee ae 38, 783 2, 612 1,171 9.5 |} 111 71 223. 1 212.5 
QU EO IOS VOAT See we eee eee tua eke ook 4, 160 2,573 | 1,587 |} 10.4 |} 11.0] 9.6 162.1 | 155.4 
BOLO Ue VORTSs pubes cust het tomes eouy 2, 043 1, 208 840 §,1 5.1 §.1 143, 2 134, 1 
BU TOIGS VERIO Gee lect dehy one cu 2, 510 1,423 | 1,087 6.3 6.1] 6.6 130.9 | 126.6 
Age not definitely reported.....- 2-22. 183 101 82 0.5 OES TAO AB it. eet seats See 
65 years or over Be nel hen aah Bn En A ley 7, 853 4,155 | 3,698 || 19.7 }1 17.7 | 22.4 112.4 | 109.5 
GovbG: OF VERLS Nosa) wdurusinn abews bee Heb a 2, 195 1, 248 947 5.5 Besi|le dae 131.8 | 123.6 
TO UG) (ar Veared coup. Ue OO 2, 284 1,247 | 1,087 5.7 53°) 68 120.3 | 1185 
MOLEC) 7 VORRST EON EUEL 2ihhs CURE SLOT oes 1, 599 807 792 4.0 3.4) 48 101.9 99. 2 
RU WeErstor over! Crate eo gt 1, 619 775 844 4.1 S38 Os I 91.8 95.8 
Age not definitely reported_......-...- 156 78 78 0. 4 Oy SHPO BES oT 
APO MOU TODOLCOO ata cat hese wl Sukus tidae Whe 992 544 BAS we ere ere eae 121.4] 129.3 


1 Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 


2 Includes persons under 20 years of age at the date of enumeration for whom the age when vision was lost 
was not reported, 


Over one-third (36.9 per cent) of the blind lost their sight in childhood or youth, 
or before 20 years; over two-fifths (43.4 per cent) during early and middle adult 
life, or between 20 and 64; and practically one-fifth (19.7 per cent) in old age, or 
after 64. To put the matter in different terms, nearly two-thirds (63.1 per cent) 
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of all blindness falls at 20 or after, or in adult life; a little over one-half (51. 5 per 
cent) after 34, or in middle or late adult life; almost one-third (31.6 per cent) 
after 54, or in late adult life; and about one-seventh (14.2 per cent) at 70 or over, 
or in old age. The median age of the occurrence of blindness is 36.9. (See 
Table 34.) 

Of the blindness occurring under 20 years, almost two-thirds (representing 
20.9 per cent of the total) occurs in the first 5 years, nearly one-half (10 per cent 
of all) being reported as from birth. Under 1 year has a relatively high proportion 
for a single year (5.5 per cent). Returns as to the number of blind persons born 
blind or losing sight in the first year of life are, as already indicated, very uncertain, 
it being often impossible at such early periods to know precisely when the absence 
of vision was first manifested or when its loss actually occurred; this fundamental 
difficulty is accentuated by the frequent lack of competent medical examination 
and by the occasional reluctance of parents to state the real situation.!8 

The highest proportion for any 5-year period after the first and under 20 is 
for the period 5 to 9. After this time there is a rather slight decline for the 
succeeding 5-year periods (10-year periods being considered as doubled, where 
they occur) until 35, or until the most active period of life, when there is a slight 
increase, which continues to 65, the highest proportion of any age period except 
for the group born blind being at the period 60 to 64. After this time there is a 
slight downward trend through the remainder of life. This movement, however, 
with respect to the age of the occurrence of blindness is to be taken with some 
qualification. The numbers in the general population become constantly smaller, 
so that the number upon whom blindness might fall is constantly being diminished 
with advancing years. In view of this fact, the increasing proportions up to 65 
years and the very moderate reduction thereafter emphasizes what has already 
been said, that, because of generally weakened powers and because of the special 
incidence of certain eye diseases at that time of life, the elderly and the aged are 
the ones peculiarly subject to blindness. 

Females lose their sight relatively more frequently in childhood and youth 
than males. The difference is greatest in the earlier years of life, gradually les- 
sening up to the age of 10, when males assume the lead, this circumstance, 
because of their greater vigor and venturesomeness, probably indicating their 
increasing liability to injuries to the eye from play and sports, if not from indus- 
trial hazards also. The proportion losing sight under 20 is 34.6 per cent for 
males and 40.1 per cent for females; the respective proportions losing sight 
between 20 and 64 are 47.7 per cent and 37.4 per cent, and for those losing sight 
at 65 or over, 17.7 per cent and 22.4 per cent. The larger proportion for females 
than for males under 20 is not to be taken as indicating that females are markedly 
in greater danger of blindness at that time of life; perhaps it only reflects the 
lowered proportions for males resulting from their greater numbers later on in 
life. The larger proportion for males continues through early and middle adult 
life and up to the beginning of old age. The excess for males becomes pronounced 
at 20, and remains considerable to 45, or during the time of life when males are 
most actively engaged in industry. Besides the greater liability of males to loss 
of sight from industrial accidents in early and middle adult life, it is possible 
that their increased proportions at this period of life are due to a greater prev- 
alence among them of venereal disease. At 60 the proportion for females is 
greater, and for the remainder of late middle life and in old age so remains, 
constantly increasing its lead until the end of life. The median age of the occur- 
rence of blindness is 36.6 for males and 37.6 for females. (See Table 34.) 


18 Blindness of hereditary character does not usually occur at birth, but manifests itself at some later 
period of life. (See section on Causes of Blindness, pp. 115-167.) 
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A similar showing for the two sexes of the relative frequency of the loss of 
sight at different ages is found in the ratio of males to 100 females at these differ- 
ent ages. Females outnumber males at the earliest period and in old age; the 
ratio shows a considerable advance at 10, rising thereafter to the period 20 to 24 
years. It remains high all through the period of industrial activity, when it 
rapidly declines. 

In comparison with 1910, the ratios of males to 100 females show variations, 
though on the whole they are not great. In 1920 the ratio of males to females is 
slightly smaller for the period under 20 and slightly larger for the period above 
this age. 

Geographic divisions.—Table 29 gives the number and the percentage distri- 
bution of the blind, by age when sight was lost, for the several geographic divisions. 


TaBLe 29.—BuLIND PoPpuLATION, By AGE WHEN Vision Was Lost, BY 
GroGRAPHIC Divisions: 1920 


{Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


PER CENT OF TOTAL! 
NUMBER LOSING VISION AT AGE OF— LOSING VISION AT 
: AGE OF— 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
Under 65 Not || Under 65 

Total 20 cole: years | re- 20 abet years 
years ? or over‘) ported|| years or over 

Wnited States: 2.2 eases te 40,913 || 14,727 | 17,341 | 7,853 992 36.9 43.4 19.7 
ING wale lance. es le bie od 4, 184 1,302 | 1,778 974 130 O2uk 43.9 24.0 
iiiddlevAilantic = 202 Joe ae gs ut 7, 807 2,809 | 3,378 | 1,394 226 Sted 44.6 18.4 
BastuNovieh Gentyal 10, 253 3, 5384.| 4,362 | 2,118 239 S010 43.6 21.2 
West North’ Centrali.c: 222222223 223 4,881 15/745 ii, -2¢023'2) 2:35,013 100 36.5 42.3 21.2 
SOUUH BA tlantiCn seem eat ee ee. 4, 594 1,910 | 1,877 719 88 42.4 41.7 16.0 
Hash couthsCenthala. 22-0228 See Brom 1,309 | 1,418 577 67 39.6 42.9 17.5 
Wiestisouth) Central sees Pee he 2, 716 1,120 | 1,124 418 54 42.1 42.2 Te ses 
WViGUbalteess wea eee ye 1, 400 453 607 307 350 eee 44.4 22.5 
PSCC RIT AUTRES: Ae pel AEE Ca ba, 1, 707 545 774 f 333 55 33.0 46.9 20. 2 


1 Based upon the number for whom the age when vision was lost was reported. 

2 Includes persons under 20 years of age at the date of the enumeration for whom the age when vision 
was rete not reported; includes also persons reported as having lost their vision in infancy, childhood, 
or yout 

3 Includes persons reported as having lost their vision in the prime of life, or middle life. 

4 Includes persons reported as having lost their vision in old age. 


In large measure, in the geographic divisions, the proportions for the ages 
when vision was lost follow the proportions found at the corresponding ages of 
enumeration (see Table 20), and the statements advanced by way of explanation 
in that connection apply as well here. In particular, there is indicated a rela- 
tively high incidence of blindness in early and middle adult life, the active working 
period of life, for the industrial sections of the country. 

Probable risk at various ages.—In Table 30 an attempt is made to present the 
risks of blindness attending various age periods in life, showing for this purpose 
the number of persons reported as becoming blind at specified periods and the 
number of persons in the general population who have already attained the given 
age (representing roughly, therefore, all potential cases of blindness at that age), 
together with the ratio between the two numbers.” 


19 No allowance is made for deaths, increases in the general population, possible changes as to risks with 
the passing of time, or additional cases of blindness occurring at a particular age, or cases already blind 
before reaching the specified age. (See The Blind in the United States: 1910, p. 85.) 
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‘TaBLE 30.—PROBABILITY OF BLINDNESS AT VARIOUS AGES, ESTIMATED FROM 
NUMBER OF PERSONS LOSING VISION AT SPECIFIED AGES PER MILLION OF 
THE GENERAL POPULATION OF SAME AGE, FOR THE UNITED SrareEs: 1920 


[Figures for blind include only those returning special schedules] 


NUMBER OF PERSONS IN THE GENERAL || Number 
POPULATION WHO HAVE ATTAINED ; 
Number SPECIFIED AGE O ece 
of persons losing 
AGE WHEN VISION WAS LOST losing vision 
vision at A 
te per mil- 
specified , lion ‘of 
age Age Number specified 
age 
Under 20) years. 22 a ee ee TE TOT All ages i Oe 105, 561, 921 140 
SUM OFIb.VORTS US seem ou Cn See 940: |All ages ot soo gl lS ~ * 105, 561, 921 79 
D CONST ORTS. 2 VEO SLAB OC a 2, 478 ||.5. years and over..._.-- 93, 988, 691 26 
TO oils yearse on Meio CUS Pass Sees 1, 849 || 10 years and over...-_-- 82, 590, 616 22 
TD tOWORyVears a. 5 do Swe a UO ear 1, 410 || 15 years and over-..--- 71, 949, 479 20 
Age not definitely reported.._.....-- GOO NE SRR PRTG) SA PEL AION LS DS ll Ge ea 
dig gs A fle 9 pa hy AAO pa ly cl mo 14, 831 || 20 years and over-...--- 62, 518, 923 237 
DOCG SEV CANS Uaeet. Sa ee Ui Ce ea 1, 543 | 20 years and over..._-- 62, 518, 923 25 
25 GO SA VORTS uae. sa. Sous Gu a eg 3,119 |, 25 years and over...-_-- 53, 241, 902 59 
SOO; TE MOAT Sate aes te we) acces nas 3, 783 || 35 years and over-....-- 36, 084, 218 105 
45 TOMA VORts {2 ees oo ean 4,160 || 45 years and over-_.._-- 21, 963, 380 189 
56 -t0:59: years... 8 $s Soe 2 oe eee ne 2,043 || 55 years and over-...--- 11, 464, 887 178 
Age not definitely reported......__-_- Te Cael NI Re ay aN ee ip ens eye Se MN OOM) Moby A tT EI 
GOVEATSOR. OVER! Mole ee ee 10, 363 || 60 years and over..-.--- 7, 915, 763 1, 309 
O00 G4, VEATS eres is Deena Oevee aia 2,510 || 60 years and over..._-- 7, 915, 763 317 
G5) CO GO Oars eau Meas a a Se Ue 2,195. || 65 years and over-..._-- 4, 933, 215 445 
ADCO ENV CBTS oe DCU Ei: BEN ea 2, 284 || 70 years and over.-._-- 2, 864, 740 797 
ZEVUG: TOV CALS ys is ER Sa DR Fo 1,599 || 75 years and over...-_-- 1, 469, 704 1, 088 
80 Years On Overs 2. aes h wae Tee 1,619 || 80 years and over...-_-- 613, 144 2, 640 
Age not definitely reported_..______- Ag SF Me Ma NL Nt a ae ARO epe em) SD AAS UOC LG! tH ibs Ge ll 


1 Exclusive of those for whom the age when vision was lost was not reported, except those under 20 years 
of age at the date of the enumeration. ’ 
2 Exclusive of age unknown. 


In this table the risk of blindness in old age is shown in very striking form, 
the incidence of. blindness at such time appearing of abnormal proportions. 
The ratio to the general population 60 years or over is 1,309—that is, 1 person 
to each 750 persons, approximately, is liable to become blind at 60 years of age. 
For the highest period, or 80 years or over, the ratio is 2,640. For the periods 
under 20 years and from 20 to 59 the respective ratios are 140 and 237. With 
the exception of the period under 5 years (this group being relatively large, by 
reason of the large proportion becoming blind under 1 year), the risk of blindness 
in the years of childhood and youth is very low; with adult life it begins to 
increase, this increase continuing through life and at a constantly accelerated 
we. aie 
-' Comparison with earlier censuses.—As already intimated, a very important 
means of determining progress in the campaign for the prevention of blindness 
is by an examination over a series of years of the increase or decrease of blindness 
at the various ages at which vision is lost. Table 31 shows, for different ages at 
which this loss occurred, the number and the percentage distribution in 1920, 1910, 
and 1880. The year 1880 is the first year that statistics were compiled on this 
subject. Figures for 1890 and 1900 are omitted because of their unsatisfactory 
nature for comparative purposes in this respect. 
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TABLE 81.—BLIND PopuLaTIoN, BY AGE WHEN Vision Was Lost, FOR THE 
Unitep Srates: 1920, 1910, anp 1880 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


NUMBER PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 
AGE WHEN VISION WAS LOST 

1920 1910 1880 1920 1910 1880 
DORE UE es Eo am So 40, 913 29, 242 LFA O ett Ses eee ert a Seen 
AOC DOLUCC eae Bok eee seer uby TY a CN RITE rape 39, 921 28, 671 31, 410 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
WWnide 2ORGSTS neous hae ee anna Ne ein! 1 14, 727 18,819 11, 383 36. 9 30. 8 36. 2 
WMO SKVCATS ek Ne Ug Nuk Uae Guta 8, 340 4, 697 6, 802 20. 9 16. 4 21.7 
IBGiInID pda en ee Lael seek ae 3, 978 1, 900 4, 031 10.0 6.6 12.8 
UG VORB st keen ee a a 2,205 1, 422 769 5.5 520 2.4 
EO ALY GATSe yee cte oan full ue te ae aa 2, 147 1, 375 2, 002 5.4 4.8 6.4 
PCONO AY CUPS cn mic pvt ake MO ee IN de a 2, 478 LAM) 1, 932 6.2 5.3 6.2 
BORO MOV CATS talee see RR Ne  ee Ia e c ai e 3, 259 2, 367 2, 649 8.2 8.3 8.4 
RO COsTA Wears. oko Mel Me eee eli ae 1, 849 1, 220 1, 436 4.6 4,3 4.6 
LB RbOplO VeaTomaee tec bo Due ciel MC Gan 1, 410 1, 147 1, 213 3.5 4.0 3.9 
Age not definitely reported__..__-______-- 1650 DT ABs ep aaa in 1.6 Uebel baphdad STE hae 
POLL GSAOEMORTS nm ata elt oe bs Uy live ya SO aly 14, 831 11, 674 11, 747 Diaz 40.7 37.4 
CORA AMC ATS Uy ekinN re Mere citi krule D Rpm 1, 543 Uda; 1, 365 3.9 4,4 4.3 
DOOR aeMOAUS ee Sea Aen he ay ae S019 2, 485 2, 652 7.8 8.7 8.4 
#5 (HCE) 2: N21 Wika pe A Ds a RAN i ho Le 3, 783 2, 859 3, 032 9.5 10.0 9.7 
Ab) tOrDAMVORTS: ool ee oth ae eos 4, 160 3, 264 3, 269 10. 4 11,4 10. 4 
OD RU OLS OL MGALS Sie acy it eae te LL Le 2, 043 1, 620 1, 429 Dell if 4.5 
Age not definitely reported __._..-.._-_--- 183 TOS oie ce eee 0. 5 SU Bir fal eerie dg 
60 years or over_.._. Beye Meath Se UC 3 10, 363 8, 178 8, 280 26. 0 28. 5 26. 4 
GU CORLO PORTS oferta am ree ue ad 8, 588 6, 689 6, 873 21.5 23.3 21.9 
HU EONGSAVICAES ye iee Set tae ieee tee tote eser Ie 2, 510 1,919 1, 968 6.3 6.7 6.3 
GCostOGOVOals oe etek ean Ln Le 2, 195 1, 791 1, 782 lies) 6. 2 5.7 
MOG, FE VOAESE is ACR. Je Ba Bed a ts 2, 284 1, 744 1, 825 5.7 6.1 5.8 
CEES CATS sree sce dh. weal) tee are NS a 1, 599 Tizoo 1, 298 4.0 4.3 4,1 
SOWVCALSIONIOVEDL ES Sg. cee NOOR Mie 1, 619 1, 361 1, 407 4,1 4.7 4.5 
Age not definitely reported __......--.---- 156 129M [eI a 0.4 OR 4 De evita 
Agemotcreportedad wits vee hee i lke Coe i Hie a eR La gO Mg | NUE AU OD Re Da 


1 Includes persons under 20 years of age at the date of the enumeration for whom the age when vision was 
lost was not reported. 


Since the year 1880, however, there have been certain changes in the age distri- 
bution, in particular a certain decrease in the proportion of children and a certain 
increase in the proportion of old people,?° and these changes must be taken into 
consideration in any comparison of the proportions becoming blind at certain ages. 
According to the percentages as actually reported, there is a slight increase 
between 1880 and 1920 for the group losing vision at less than 20 years and a 
smaller reduction in the proportions at the two adult periods shown in the table. 
Since 1910, moreover, there appears an even greater increase in the proportions 
losing sight under 20 years, which, in view of the decreasing proportions of young 
people in the general population upon whom blindness might fall, can only have 
come through more complete returns for the younger group at the 1920 enumera- 
tion. It is toward the reduction of blindness in youth, and particularly that of 
infancy and childhood, that much of the special campaign against blindness has 
been directed, in order that a large part of life may be saved from this burden of 
blindness. : 

Sex.—In Table 32 are shown the percentage distribution (and the total number 
in 1920) of male and female blind for the census years 1920, 1910, and 1890, census 
years fairly suitable for comparative purposes, according to whether blindness 
occurred at different age periods under 20 or after that time. 


°0 See Fourteenth Census reports, Vol. II, Ch. III. 
68457—28 4 
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TaBLE 32.—B.uInpD PopuLaTIon, By AGE WHEN VisIon Was Lost, By SEX, FOR 
THE UNITED SraTeEs: 1920, 1910, anp 1890 


{Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


MALE FEMALE 
AGE WHEN VISION WAS LOST Per cent distribution Per cent distribution 
Number, Number, 
1920 1920 

1920 1910 1890 1920 1910 1890 
Rptalin ute. ea a De ry A A COTY RI AOA, RE se 16, 936 |. cs. toe ee eee 
Age reponped-2 tt 2 eee eee 23,433 | 100.0] 100.0! 1000 16,488 | 100.0; 100.0); 100.0 
limder2oyvearsto soc. sue ae 18,110 | 134.6 | 129.2 S208 16,617 | 140.1 | 133.0 33. 3 
Under 5 years 4,411 18.8 15.0 17.8 3, 929 23. 8 18.3 19.0 
BORING see ao felon 2, 168 9.3 6.0 9.5 1, 810 11.0 a 9.7 
Mmnderiiy ear cp mes shee 1, 094 4,7 4.6 2.9 1, 121 6.8 Lis 3. 4 
ACCOES VCATSE se sce: Ne eee 1, 149 4.9 4.4 55 998 6.1 5.4 6.0 
SB torGivears2 slo See es 1, 373 5.9 5.0 5.6 1, 105 6.7 5.6 6.1 
10 to 19lyearsi os aoe 2, 013 8.6 8.3 8.9 1, 246 f6ky 8.2 8.3 
DO VOAarSJOLiIOVel ae ook ee ou 215,323 | 265.4] 270.8 67.7 29,871 | 259.9] 267.0 66. 7 
Age not reported._:-2-.--.- 22202. GAZ AON yale be bop tel) ogee BAS: | = Mee See et onl Semen 


1Includes persons under 20 years of age at the date of enumeration for whom the age when vision was lost 
was not reported; includes also persons reported as having lost their vision in infancy, childhood, or youth, 
but without statement as to the exact age. 


2TIncludes persons reported as having lost their vision in the prime of life, middle life, or old age, but 
without statement as to the exact age. 


For both sexes there are decreases between 1890 and 1910, for certain ages, for 
blindness occurring under 20, and a general increase between 1910 and 1920, with 
the situation reversed as to blindness occurring at 20 or over. The apparent 
recent increases in blindness of early life are generally greater in the case of females, 
and especially so in blindness of the first year. Possibly this greater increase for 
females is to some extent a reflection of the larger amount of blindness occurring 
to males in adult life as a result of industrial accidents. These tendencies, as 
between males and females, are in keeping with differences already found in a pre- 
vious connection. (See Table 28). 

Race and nativity.—In Table 33 is shown the per cent distribution by age 
when blindness occurred for the several race and nativity classes, for both sexes 
and for each sex separately. 

Over two-fifths (43 per cent) of native whites lost their sight in childhood or 
youth, a much larger proportion than of any other group. Indians and Negroes 
follow, with about three-tenths (30.6 per cent and 29.3 per cent, respectively). 
Foreign-born whites are last, with only one-eighth (12.3 per cent). The very low 
proportion for the last-named group is explained by the fact, already referred to, 
that most immigrants coming to the United States are in adult life or past the 
period when blindness of early origin could have occurred; persons blind in the 
old country, furthermore, as also already pointed out, are little likely to emigrate, 
or, if they do, are debarred when likely to become public charges. The situation 
as to the colored becoming blind before 20 may possibly be accounted for to some 
extent by the circumstances that in later life, when their proportions are corre- 
spondingly: larger, they are relatively without facilities to ward off eye affections 
or to arrest oncoming weakening of the pe ied both of these pebine: perhaps to 
eventual blindness. 
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TaBLE 33.—BLIND PopuLATION, BY SEx, Racz, AND Nativiry—Prr CrEent 
DISTRIBUTION BY AGE WHEN VISsIoNn WaAs Lost, FOR THE UNITEDSTATES: 1920 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules. Base figures in Table 101, p. 173] 


~ || FOREIGN-BORN 
NATIVE WHITE WHITE NEGRO INDIAN 

AGE WHEN VISION WAS LOST i © au o ee or ieee © 

5) | 5) ie 5) a 3) ra 

aa] 2 | 8 (ge) 2| 3 [8] 2/8 [22] 2 | & 

Q a ahs Feats || 60 = | & IQ & | & ||a = | & 
Age-reported - sete 2elesce: 100. 0/100. 0)100 0)/100. 0||100.-0/100. 0}/100. 0/100. 0/100. 0}/100. 0 100. 0/100. 0 
Wnder.20 years. 8 aah aS 43.0|| 40.9] 45.9]! 12.3)| 10.6} 15. 2]| 29.3]| 28.3! 31.0]| 30.6)| 27.6) 35.0 
WWNGeryearse ye wen cee 25. 0}| 22.9) 28.0]] 5.6]| 4.7) 6.9]} 13. 9]| 12.8) 15. 6}| 14.6); 10.3} 20.8 
Born blind tie ie 2 hake 12. 1]] 11.3} 13.1)[ 1.9]} 1.6) 2.4)| 7.11) 7.4) 6.7)| 4.41) 4.0) 5.0 
Wirider liveano nee sc 22 lL ears 6.8||* 5.9) 8.0} We6]| 12) 2.21) 2. 4))- 1.5] 8. 9}/- +44  LI7 8.38 
PeVGaret teat te Oe ei ee 1.7)| 1.5) 1.91) 0.5)| 0.4) 0O.6]) O.8}| 0.5) 1.2]) 2.4)] 1.1) 1.7 
ZO AV Oats Meany ooo acer 4.5} 4.2) 6.0]) 1.6)} 1.5) 1.7|) 3.6]) 3.4!) 3.9]] -4.41)..3.4) 5.8 
Sto @ years UN t yo Wil ers) ZS Bell {sk S.A Baile 4.9] 5-9-4416. SHE? 
TOCOMA Vearsit tee ke aie Sie 5.21) 5.5]. 428] | 128i) 1.6{ 2.21) 4::7|),.-5.0] 4.31) 5.4) 6:2) 6.0 
THILO LOY CArSeeas coset eee 3.71] 4.1) 3.21], 12:9)| 1:7) 2.2), .4.7)) 48) 4.3)) 441 46) '°4.2 
Age not definitely reported _--__- 2.0); 1.7) 2.41) 0.4] 0.2) 0.8] 0.8]} 0.8} 0.9]| 2:0)) 1.1) 3.3 
PAOICOVO4 V.Calserc. eee ak Let ee Leh 39. 6|| 43. 2) 34.8)| 54.8)| 60. 6) 45. 6)| 54.0)| 58.3! 47. 0]| 48.3]| 55.7) 37.5 
20 tomeatvearsic ai. 8 ee We 3.9 40Tl 227 2.71), 38.1) 2.01) 6. 7 7. 2) 3. 2i).03. 71) 4.01. 3.3 
ROWSE AIS oat ok geese ees 7. 2\| 8.4) 5. 5'| 8. 5) 10. 6) © 5) 2){ 11.3}) 12.3] ° 9. 7/| 10. 2)| 13.2) 5.8 
DO LOMa GOALS Fa loge om decree 8.2]|. 9.6] 6.4) 12.4)/ 15.1] 8. 2)).14.4)] 15.9) 11.91) 7.8)| 9.8) 5.0 
AO LOLOL WV OSIS § oe aoa eee ane 9,4]) 9.7] 8.9]| 14.3]| 15.3) 12. 7|| 12. 2)) 13.0) 10. 8]} 13. 3}] 15. 5] 10.0 
DO torso years! o£... Ae ss 47 40.6) 48 FTES Tots 6.16)! SUS. 6.2 S20) £607) 3402 
60\40,64 yvears..--+ 4 ee ed 5.81) 5.6]: 6.0]} 9.4] 8.9! 10.3)]) 5.2)| 4.7) 5.9)| 7.5)) 7.5) 7.5 
Age not definitely reported -_-____ OL” OF5)" 0. 51" 0. 4:0?" O53 0; Si Or 210. Ti 0. Bi) OO, 725. 22 1.7 
GouyieaArsiOVOVer.- . os oeas see cae ees 17.3)| 15.9] 19. 2)| 32.8)| 28.8) 39.3)| 16 7|} 13.4] 22.0)| 21.1]} 16.7) 27.5 
65't0169 Vearsz 228222 Se iT 4,8]| 4.8]. 4.9}|. 9.0)/. 8.5) 9.8)! 8.0]] 4.41 6.1]] 5.81] 4.0) .8.3 
ORLOMA DEALS © spo taae See ee eas 5.1])} 48) 5.5!) 9.4]| 8.6) 10.7/) 4.91) 4.1) 6.4) 4:41) 3.4) -5.8 
MOUUOL SD) VOOrSo 2 see eat e ee. ae B73. 21” 423i) 7 6. Bl tO. 3] SS M28 QPB) 1875 |» 2eAlie” 223 A206 
SOyearsior over. -0 2222022... 8.41) 2.8] 4.2) 7.5)|) 6.0) 907i) 3.5)) 2.4) 5.4) 7.5) 5.2) 10:8 
Age not definitely reported _---- 0.4)} 0.3) 0. 4 O84 O54 025-024). OF3()0L6))4 sOll plavicsee= 

; 7 ‘ | 


The highest proportion (54.8 per cent) losing sight between the ages of 20 and 
64, or in the time of greatest industrial activity, is for the foreign born, a condition 
due largely to their special liability to industrial accidents at this time of life, 
a relatively great number of this group being engaged in industrial processes. The 
proportion for Negroes, however, is but little less (54 per cent), followed by that 
for Indians (48.38 per cent), the proportion for whites (39.6 per cent) being smallest 
for this age period. 

The highest proportion losing sight in old age (82.8 per cent) is also found among 
the foreign born. The percentages for Indians, native whites, and Negroes are 
not very different—21.1, 17.8, and 16.7, respectively. 

Among all the groups a larger proportion of females lose sight under 20, of males 
between 20 and 64, and of females after 64. The differences between the sexes 
are on the whole most pronounced in the case of Indians. In early: and middle 
adult life the differences are notable in the case of foreign-born whites, being 
mainly due no doubt to the fact that the foreign-born population contains, in 
general, a relatively large proportion of males, among whom there is a special 
liability, at such period of life, to blindness from industrial injuries. ; 

In Table 34 is shown the median age for loss of sight in 1920 and 1910, for the 
several race and nativity groups, for both sexes and for each sex separately. 
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TasLe 34.—Mepian AGE at Wuicu Vision Was Lost, ror BLIND PoPpuLATION, 
SUARELELED BY SEX, Race, anp Nariviry, ror tHe Unirep States: 1920 
AND 1910 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


MEDIAN AGE 1 


RACE AND NATIVITY 1920 1910 


Both Male | Female Both Male /| Female 


sexes sexes 
WA ClASSOS Lae a 2 A Vie tk are rial 36. 9 36. 6 37.6 41.0 39. 5 44.3 
NOC ERE SRO OTE EN gc) 36.8 || 36.6 87.1 40.9 39. 5 43.8 
CWAGLV Gib G2 Hn a asin oe Sa ale we 30. 1 30. 7 28. 7 35.9 35. 1 37.6 
oreign-Dorness 22 seu ay a ye aig 54, 7 51.9 59, 9 54. 6 51.8 58. 8 
ere ae LS ee ce 37.7 36. 5 40. 1 41.3 38.9 46. 4 
Bho 3 bt2 4 5 homie bs SOUR Re gs) ik pan CN a ss 42,2 40. 0 46.7 245.3 2 43.7 248.5 


1 Based upon the number for whom the age when vision was lost was reported. 
2 Figures are for colored, other than Negro, and thus include a few Chinese and Japanese. 


The median age for foreign-born whites is 54.7, for Indians 42.2, for Negroes 
37.7, and for native whites 30.1. Only for the last-named group is there a higher 
median age in the case of males than in the case of females. Compared with 
1910, a lower median age is found for all groups except foreign-born whites. 
The decline is generally greater in the case of females. 

Age at enumeration.—In Table 35 is given the percentage distribution of the 
blind by age when vision was lost, classified according to age at enumeration. 


TABLE 35.—B.LInD PoPuLATION, BY AGE aT ENUMERATION—PER CENT DiIs- 
TRIBUTION BY AGE WHEN VISION Was Lost, FoR THE UNITED STATEs: 


1920 


- [Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules. Base numbers in Table 102, p. 174] 


AGE AT ENUMERATION 


AGE WHEN VISION WAS LOST Un- | 5 to | 10 to | 15 to | 20 to | 25 to | 35 to | 45 to | 55 to | 65 to | _*8 
ages! || cer 5| 9 14 | 19 | 24 | 84 | 44 | 54 | C4 | U4 rd 
years | years | years | years | years | years | years ; years | years | years one 
Wel eae spec. 100.0 |/100. 0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100. 0 |100. 0 
Under 20 years: ; 

Under 5 years___------- Ot ae tase 91.4 | 77.1 | 66.2 | 56.5 | 40.1 | 22.5/13.7]) 89] 3.71 1.1 
Born blind 7). t eeu. 10.2 || 62.4 | 52.8 |£ 2.3 | 33.5 | 248/173] 98] 56) 30] L4] 04 
Under 1 year_-------- 5. 744 26: 8.1 24,1] 19.2) 18711185 | 17 PB. 2) ee 2.8 Oe aT 
P year ee le 4 ME GH! RRL 43 1132910 aug Bog sh ea NS a Pie glee aap a 
2 tod Wears. sy cue AM VA. 2 10%. 2 10d hy Ba7 ha 8 4 ah ee eh ne 

5 to 9 years. .20 uo tee Ae Ge) an 8.6 | 16.8] 16.7] 160/130} 95] 62] 38] 20] 11 

10 to 14 years._-..------ 47 Nit ony se bane) 6.1 | 13.6 | 12.9/10.0] 81] 57] 3.0] 20] a9 

15 (619 Years). on... a A) aaa all oh 3.51100) 9:5 1) $1) Sh 2:87 Pe Oe 

20 to 64 years: i 

20 to 24 years...-------- A i | iC bay Fe ah 8 is 2611S 5 BB leas | Bee Bie 

25 to 34 years.__.-.----- Oi itiae ape et Mota mes MOTI (a eet 14.0 | 25.6/ 15.3] 89] 46! 18 

Sh ted Vents. oni) rd Mier a ST net aiee atk deh ee ee Pe gpm [ae eed | en ee 16.6 | 30.5 | 16.5 | 7.9 | 2.7 

45 to 54 years.___.__---- rN A | ORS eer MI A ETT A A IT 17.6 | 32.2] 15.5] 49 

HbibO G4 VOSTS sks Le US Ey Pc eee ots Li Re Ok ER ap GTA NAR Mul SMe ela he TN LS fy Ml 20;-Bi4 SO ede a 

65 years or Over: 
65 to 74 years.._.....-.- aU RAN 0 ees ete gat kad Ue i Willy eel AAs ey nan ae A tly ih id IS 25.4 | 34.3 
75 years or OVer__..----- re A Hl a a PTS Mal ec ech eR Ds rom ae Ve ab UP MN AIR oe 8 pe Oe lesan alae. | 39. 6 


1 Includes the small number whose age at enumeration was not reported. 
2 Includes only the number for whom the age when vision was lost was definitely reported. 
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A certain correspondence exists between the present age and the age when 
vision was lost, though with some variations. Generally, the earlier the pres- 
ent age of the blind the larger is the proportion who lost sight at an early 
age; and so on, in somewhat like measure, in succeeding ages. Up to middle 
life, however, there is at all periods a very large proportion of blindness reported 
- as having occurred at birth or during the first year of life, an indication of the 
great risk of blindness at that time. In adult life, and particularly in later adult 
life, the largest proportions of blindness occur relatively late, an indication of 
the recentness of the affliction and of increasing frequency of blindness in adult 
life. Except for congenital blindness, found, as has been stated, in large propor- 
tions among the younger people enumerated, and except for the very inclusive 
group losing vision at 75 years or more, the most numerous single group is that 
of persons losing vision between the ages of 55 and 64 who were 65 to 74 years of 
age at enumeration. 

In Table 36 are shown, for persons 20 years of age and over who lost their sight 
when under that age, the number and per cent. distribution, according to the 
actual age at which such loss occurred. 


TABLE 86.—BLIND POPULATION 20 YEARS OF AGE AND OvrEeR REPORTED AS 
Havine Lost Viston WHEN Less THAN 20 YEARS OF AGE, FOR THE UNITED 
States: 1920 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


AGE AT ENUMERATION AGE AT ENUMERATION 
AGE WHEN VISION WAS LOST Total! ee vents Total 1 60 

20 to 39 | 40 to 59 |" V4 20 to 39 | 40 to 59| years 

years | years arer years | years and 

over 

NUMBER PER CENT DISTRIBUTION ? 

HG DO 2 URE NEE Pe eI de 9, 3382 4,824 | 2,927} 1,450 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 
DinderSivents sui b von oy 4,551 || 2,504 | 1,328 551 49.8 54.71}. 4641 30.1 
AS Ley aC V DOYS EUR CMUNND, COIR Ui nanny Ale eer 1, 912 1, 124 529 210 20. 9 2350 18.5 14.9 
Underitvearscl lee. Cae 1942 759 328 111 13.3 16.0 dS 7.9 
MOOR T Mae ay eta g tie Gish pts gest 348 181 122 38 3.8 3.8 4.3 2d 
DP LONEIMOATS Hole tee oe ee 1, 079 530 349 192 11.8 P2 1252 13.6 
SLO V CATS eee hee Me 1, 765 || 856 557 333 19.3 18.1 19.5 2307 
TONED LAWVOAES Ee ee ta me ks ere 1, 478 || 669 513 277 16.2 14.1 ye) 19.7 
AS CO MOVERS UNM E M ace Me NER 1, 348 622 462 247 14.7 13.1 16.2 1055 
Age not definitely reported_-_._---- 195 83 67 ma Re A A Oe Pai LS 


1 Includes the small number whose age at enumeration was not reported. 
2 Based upon the number for whom the age when vision was lost was definitely reported. 


The purpose of the table is, by indicating as far as possible the extent to which 
age is affected by early loss of sight, to throw certain light upon the longevity of 
the blind. In general, for those who lose sight in the first years of life, or are 
born blind, the proportion declines steadily in each successive age period in life, 
while the proportion for those who lose sight in the later years of childhood and 
in youth shows a corresponding advance. In other words, the earlier the loss of 
sight the smaller is the proportion of the blind who attain to advanced life. There 
is evidently a marked effect upon longevity in the blindness occurring at the 
beginning of life, especially at birth or in the first year. Possibly, in consequence 
of the disorder producing the original blindness, especially if it was of a venereal 
character, the system has been left weakened or debilitated, or vitality has been 
more or less impaired, and a long span of life is not to be expected. 


MARITAL CONDITION 


The general subject of the marriages of the blind has connection with the 
matter of eugenics in but limited degree. This is because, blindness being largely 
a defect of the relatively late years of life, the marriages of blind persons are 
usually contracted before the occurrence of their affliction; their marriages are 
for the most part with persons not blind, there being relatively few marriages of 
blind persons with other blind persons, and disorders of hereditary influence such 
as cause blindness are of relatively restricted extent.2!_ The possibility of the 
transmission of blindness through the operation of hereditary forces is considered 
at a later stage.22, Our present concern is with the marital condition of the blind, 
in comparison with that of the population at large, including a study of the extent 
to which blindness may act as a barrier to, or a limitation upon, marriage. 

Comparison with general pepulation.—In Table 37 are given, for males and 
females separately, the distribution of the blind population and of the general 
population 15 years of age and over, in 1920 and 1910, according to whether they 
are single or are married, widowed, or divorced, and the number of blind enu- 


merated per million of the general population of the same marital condition, for 
1920 and 1910. 


TABLE 37.—BLIND PoPULATION 15 YEARS oF AGE AND OveER, BY SEX AND 
MARITAL CONDITION, FOR THE UNITED StaTEs: 1920 anp 1910 


ESTIMATED 
BLIND POPULATION || conar BLIND Per re eee 
RETURNING eS, 3 
SPECIAL : cent || OF BLIND || PER CENT 
SCHEDULES 1 ATED, distri-|| ENUMER- DISTRIBU- 
1920? bu- || ATED PER || TION OF 
tion || MILLION OF || GENERAL 
MARITAL CONDITION of THE GEN- POPULA- 
Per cent blind || ERAL POP- TION ? 
distribu- || Per || enu- || ULATION 
Num- tion 2 INGE cent || mer- 
ber, per |distri-|| ated, 
1920 Un bu- || 1910 
1920 | 1910 |) Ge 19203 | 1910 || 1920 19 
i | 
MALES 
l 
Potala: 28 e sees D2 abs sen py de gees 22, 097 |100.0 |100. 0 ||27, 782 |100.0 ||100. 0 752 | 936 ||100.0 |100. 0 
Binge cake ah ee eae 7,491 | 34.4 | 32.3 || 9,557 | 34.4 || 32.4 || 737] 779 || 35.2 | 38.9 
Married, widowed, or divorced____._- 14, 276 | 65.6 | 67.7 |/18, 225 | 65.6 || 67.6 764 11,036 |) 64.8 | 61.1 
’ “Married. ___- PaO 5 WUNiess Saige | MIS 2 9, 823 | 45.1 | 48.5 |/12, 530 | 45.1 || 46.0 573 769 || 59.4 | 56.1 
WAG OWE Gs ese Ui aen 5 cates yew Win 3,953 | 18.2 | 18.3 || 5,056 | 18.2 |! 20.5 ||2, 875 |4, 219 4.8} 4.6 
IDS ho) Here Lee tee EME ein ee Ae BOOK QeSeel oO) 639 | 2.3 1.0 ||2, 715 |2, 030 0.6) 0.5 
Marital condition not reported ______- S30o eee eile Maclay Gl feet all apres) eget slau be ale ieee ee 
FEMALES 
(Potal Feu Wi gers ee age 15, 495 |100. 0 |100. 0 ||20, 622 |100.0 ||100. 0 583 769 ||100.0 |100. 6 
SpE ated eSNG Sa Bie fe i ea el eo 5, 474 | 35.9 | 32.2 || 7,403 | 35.9 || 29.3 770 756 || 27.4 | 29.8 
Married, widowed, or divorced-2--=_-| 9,756 | 64.1 | 67.8 ||13,219 | 64.1 || 70.7 518 773 || 72.6 | 70.2 
AUPE Ge oP ee oh Lefer Roe ne cee e 3,915 1°25. 7 | 27-1 II 5,.308 | 02527 | 26.'9 249 345 || 60.7 | 59.0 
Widowed tree) atc Wilds rv 5,671 | 37.2 | 40.0 || 7,683 | 37.2 || 43.5 ||1, 961 3,154 || 11.2 | 10.6 
POE VOLCOCE Se ste val ALS Sg Be 170 A ag) | 0.6 228 ual 0.6 834 800 0.8 0.6 
Marital condition not reported __---_-- PA GTi gach em it Seed papel be KS el 3 i rH oe ae es | artes ee 


1 Includes those whose age was not reported. 
2 Based upon the number whose marital condition was reported. 
3 Based upon the estimated total enumerated. 


21There are probably in the United States several hundred blind married couples, both partners being 
blind at the time of marriage. 
22, See section on Causes of Blindness, pp. 115-167. 
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For both blind males and blind females of marriageable age the proportion 
who are or have been married is a little under two-thirds (65.6 per cent and 64.1 
per cent, respectively), the proportion for males being slightly the larger of the 
two. With the general population the respective proportions who are or have 
been married are 64.8 per cent and 72.6 per cent. With males the proportions 

_ are almost the same for the blind and for the general population; with females 
the proportion is somewhat less for the blind. Marriage is thus less common 
with the female blind than with the male. It is not to be inferred, however, 
that for either sex the blind are married by any means to the same extent as 
the general population. Because of the very great number of the blind in middle 
or advanced life, at a time when most persons have become married, the pro- 
portion for the blind in this respect should normally be much larger than is 
actually the case. If the proportion of married persons among the blind were 
as great as that proportion in the general population of the same age composition 
as the blind, the number of the blind married would be about one-fifth greater.”8 
At the same time it is to be remembered that the great majority of those blind 
persons reported as having been married were married prior to the oncoming of 
their affliction, blindness, as already observed, being rather incident to the 
later years of life, and hence their marital condition is scarcely affected by the 
fact of their blindness. Moreover, a certain number of blind persons, especially 
males, are able to find a mate, most often from the ranks of those who can see. 
The opportunities for marriage among blind females, because of their generally 
more confined existence, are considerably more restricted than among blind 
males; and however much blindness may act as a bar to marriage among the 
latter, its effects are much more pronounced for the former. A further reason 
for the relatively small number of blind females who have been married lies in 
the relatively more advanced age frequently attained by them, a circumstance 
that would serve to enlarge the proportion shown for those who have remained 
single. The fact that females in the general population marry at an earlier age 
than males is offset to a certain extent by the further fact that with the blind 
population blindness occurs among females in a relatively greater degree in child- 
hood and youth, or before the time of marrying. (See Table 28, p. 45.) 

That neither blind males nor blind females usually remarry is indicated by 
the high proportion widowed—18.2 per cent, or four times as great as for the 
general population, in the case of males, and 37.2 per cent, or over three times as 
great, in the case of females. Of blind females who have once been married, 
much less than half are so still. -Probably very few blind widows remarry. 
With many of the blind their relatively greater age would of course operate to 
prevent a second marriage. With the female blind, moreover, the situation is 
largely reflected which exists among the population in general—that is, widows 
as a rule are much less given to remarriage than widowers, and females, because 
of their generally earlier marrying age and greater longevity, are more often the 
survivors at the breaking by death of the marriage tie. The proportion divorced 
among the blind is considerably above the proportion in the general population, 
in the case of blind males being four times as great. ‘This situation inspires the 
question whether blindness could of itself have been a causative factor, direct 
or indirect, in bringing about the divorce. When comparison is made in the table 
between the number of the blind per million of the general population in the same 
marital groups, the high figures for the widowed and for the divorced among the 
blind become particularly striking. 


23 Roughly computed, for each sex, by finding the percentage married, widowed, or divorced in the gen- 
eral population for certain large age groups, and applying the percentage to the same age group among th e 
blind. (See The Blind in the United States: 1910, p. 57.) 
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Since 1910 there has been a small decrease in the proportion of the blind who 
are or have been married, but the proportion of divorced for both males and females 
has been doubled, the increase with the general population in this regard being 
much less. If blindness, of itself, has any effect upon divorce, this effect is appar- 
ently proving stronger with time. 

Sex, race, and nativity.—Table 38 gives for blind persons 15 years of age and 
over returning special schedules the number and the per cent distribution by 
marital condition, classified according to sex, race, and nativity; the number in 
each marital group per million of the general population of the same marital 
condition, sex, race, and nativity are also shown. 


TABLE 38.—BLIND PoPpuULATION 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER BY MariTAL Con- 
DITION, BY Sex, Race, AND NarivitTy, For THE UNITED States: 1920 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


BLIND PERSONS 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER 


MARITAL CONDITION AND SEX White 


ora Negro | Indian 
Total Native Foreign- 
born 
NUMBER 

AU Dee Cop ewe IP EU rue oC aren Cg aA 22, 097 19, 583 15, 733 3, 850 2, 320 176 
Singlose tebe wisn a Ba i ie Me tl aves 7, 491 6, 807 5, 978 829 628 50 
Married, widowed, or divorced - -.------- 14, 276 12, 502 9, 522 2, 980 1, 639 123 
HA UF sy (519 Ugh DURA A CEL SC a oh Mg SP 9, 823 8, 698 6, 715 1, 983 1, 045 71 
AUB Le Leki ee CANON SAUNA Lae ual de A IDL Pa ste fed ae 3, 953 3, 387 2, 444 943 518 46 
DEVON COU ence Dine seem ar ern ON 500 417 363 54 76 6 
Marital condition not reported_..____---- 330 274 233 41 53 3 
Bomagle st Sain A), decry mae 15, 495 13, 968 11, 543 2, 425 1, 405 116 
Single: oe ae EK rh oe 5, 474 5, 116 4, 659 457 335 21 
Married, widowed, or divorced - _____--.- 9, 756 8, 623 6, 680 1, 943 1, 036 93 
DWlarrie bs ee Sees Rew Se 3, 915 3, 539 2, 901 638 338 38 

WY Ome eis ween i GaN irene oat! 5, 671 4, 941 3, 657 1, 284 673 53 
DDTVORCEC nies tern rors Mine cance i 170 143 122 21 25 2 
Marital condition not reported._.._--.--- 265 229 204 25 34 2 

PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 2 

VES Te Wiad iA ay Oe a 100. 0 | 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
Bitretoley. cael Aiusetibecul jus opey. Yad! Tyas 34. 4 Be Bd 4 BRO1 foiBeS Livin Biota seaeaee 
Married, widowed, or divorced -__.--.-- 65. 6 64. 7 61.4 78. 2 72.3 aig 
Warriade! sie ia SREY DAL ney 45.1 45.0 43.3 52.1 46. 1 41.0 
Wein Gite Ce aT ele ses 18. 2 17.5 15.8 24.8 22.8 26. 6 
DTVORCOGS Dee Ty Ns Ae ROI toy 2.3 2.2 23 1.4 3. 4 3.5 
Memales Sha rcettla yh ea Rea eh ane 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 

= APES olka nate gop AMIE Sage 35.9 37.2 41.1 19.0 24.4 18.4 
Married, widowed, or divorced_ ____._..- 64.1 62. 8 58. 9 81.0 75. 6 81.6 
IVI ATTIC aes eel hs oat err me Ln AAI RUE (25.7 25.8 25. 6 26. 6 7 Weg Sone 
Widowed ieee Tn FAT NED J 37. 2 36. 0 32.3 53.5 49.1 46.5 
Di OFCOM ah hip eh ae lemme ee Ne I At 1.0 1.1 0.9 1.8 1.8 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 38.—BLIND PoruuaTION 15 Years or AGE AND Over BY Marita Con- 
DITION, BY SEX, RAcE AND NATIVITY, FOR THE UNITED States: 1920—Con. 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


BLIND PERSONS 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER 
MARITAL CONDITION AND SEX White 
| aa 1 Negro Indian 
: Foreign- 
Total Native pes 
PER MILLION OF GENERAL POPULATION 2 

Minlences ili Cu SUP BA SPRL eh 598. 5 587. 5 603. 2 530. 8 683. 7 2, 306. 0 
SNPS Ra aa une UR hk ebios fon DeLay 577. 7 | Yrs 602. 2 446.9 568. 4 1, 890. 4 
Married, widowed, or divorced_ --_-.-___- 598. 8 | 582. 7 592. 1 554. 6 688. 8 2, 485. 6 

VETO as) Re ANE ORS Ree ral 449. 6 | 441.6 453.9 404. 5 509. 7 1, 647. 5 

Wibeho wed cisiiuube Sieben og oo os 2,248.2 || 2,186.3 || 2,199.6] 2,152.7] 2,580.5 | 8,054.6 

PO UVOLCO Uae rener men DT MUS (eRe Tae. 2, 125. 1 2, 008. 1 2,065.9 | 1,690.1 | 2,847.6 8, 823. 5 
i} 

VQGSy ess (2) | CORE SMR SR i 440. 5 441.3 448, 4 410.0 410.4 1, 647.0 
WAYS (3B okie 1 UN I a ET 569. 2 583. 2 587. 0 546. 8 405. 9 1, 293. 3 
Married, widowed, or divorced- -___--____ 382. 4 377. 6 376. 0 383. 2 399. 8 1, 723.3 

DET eh WAM Sele ASE SNC, WR Sti PONE 183. 6 | 184, 2 192.3 154. 7 165. 8 865. 2 
WVieo wieder Roi oe bb megh ean COS 1, 447.6 || 1,453. 4 1, 474. 4 1, 396. 8 1, 324. 9 5, 750. 2 
IDA Vor cede CU om Tet ie anemia a Ae 622.0 | 625. 6 607. 2 759. 3 569. 9 2, 421.3 


1 Includes ‘‘other colored,’’ chiefly Chinese and Japanese. 
2 Based upon the number whose marital condition was reported. 


The percentages in the table indicate that the native whites have entered 
into marriage to a less extent, particularly the females, than either the foreign- 
born whites or the colored races shown. The ratios, however, reflecting differ- 
ences in the age composition of the different groups, show that, in proportion 
to their numbers in the general population, native white blind males are more 
frequently married than foreign-born white, while with females the opposite is 
the case. 

Another consideration doubtless affecting the relative proportions married 
in the various groups is the usual age of occurrence of blindness among them. 

Age and sex.—In Table 39 is given for males and for females the percentage 
distribution of the general population and of the blind population for 1920 and 
1910, according to marital condition at different age periods. 

Here the effects of blindness upon marriage are again apparent, particularly 
as to the time of life when marriage is contracted. At all age periods the pro- 
portions married are lower, and after early or middle adult life the proportions 
widowed or divorced are higher, with the blind than in the general population. 
The disparity between the proportion married for the general population and 
that for the blind is most pronounced at the earlier periods, at the ages when 
marriages are most often contracted. At the earliest age period, or from 15 
to 19, the proportion for males among the population at large who have been 
married is over three times as great as the proportion with the blind, and for 
females more than ten times as great. In the next period, from 20 to 24, the 
respective ratios are about 5 and 10. In the remaining periods the disparity 
in the proportions lessens until at 65 years and over the percentage of blind 
persons who have married is in substantial agreement with that of the general 
population, more particularly for males. The proportions of the blind still in 
the married state rapidly increase for males up to the period 55 to 64 and for 
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females up to the period 45 to 54, there being a decline for both sexes after these 
respective periods. The proportion widowed for males and for females among 
the blind shows an excess over that among the general population at the period 
35 to 44, the excess continuing in the case of males at all later periods and in 
the case of females at all later periods except 55 to 64 years. The proportion 
divorced among the blind passes that in the general population, in the case of 
males at the period 25 to 29 and in the case of females at the period 35 to 44. 
The male blind who marry seem to be doing so generally at a slightly earlier age 
than was the case in 1910, and the female at a slightly later age. The earlier 
marriages for males may perhaps have been made possible by a better economic 
situation in some cases. 


TaBLeE 39.—PeEeR Crnt DistRIBUTION OF BLIND POPULATION AND OF THE 
GENERAL PopuLaTION, By Maritat CONDITION, By SEX AND AGE, FOR THE 
UnitTep States: 1920 anp 1910 


[Base numbers for 1920 in Table 103, p. 175] 


MALE FEMALE 


Married, widowed, Married, widowed, 


CENSUS YEAR, AGE, AND CLASS OF or divorced or divorced 
POPULATION 


| Divorced 
| Divorced 


Single 
Total 
| Married 
| Widowed 
| Single 
| Total 
| Married 
| Widow: 


15 years and over: ! 
Total population: 1920__._.___- 35.2 | 64. 
Blind population: 1920 2______. 34.4 | 65. 
Blind population: 1910 3__.___- di 
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1 Includes those whose age was not reported. 

2 Based upon the blind population returning special schedules. 
3 Based upon the total blind population enumerated. 

4 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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‘In Table 40 similar findings are presented, from a slightly different angle. 
Here are shown the total number of blind persons enumerated, according to 
marital condition, for the different age periods, and the number of blind per 
million of the general population of the same sex, marital condition, and age. 


‘Tasie 40.—Tortau Buinpd PopuLation 15 Years OF AGE AND OvER (ESTIMATED), 
BY Sex, AcE, AND MariTat ConpDiITION, witH NUMBER OF BLIND PER MIL- 
LION OF GENERAL POPULATION OF SAME SEX, AGE, AND MARITAL CONDITION, 
FOR THE UNITED STATES: 1920 


NUMBER OF BLIND ENUMERATED 


TOTAL BLIND POPULATION ENUMERATED, | PER MILLION OF GENERAL POP- 
15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER (ESTIMATED)! ULATION OF SAME SEX, MARITAL 
CONDITION, AND AGE 
xk Married, widowed, or | Married, widowed, or 
divorced divorced 

= 3 3 = 3 3 

zm © V. 2 B = © a = 5 z 

s ga ise > = bala | a alin hile Sa 

S f= S = vais r| ° g S| se 

os a a = = Q a a = | = Qa 

MALE 

15 years and over 2_} 27, 782 || 9,557 | 18, 225 12, 530 | 5, 056 639 737 764 573 | 2,875 | 2,715 
15 to 19 years.._____- 1, 326 || 1,318 Bit tad HES. || 289! 81 rE py 2 (a eae 
20 to 24 years___-___- PTA e100 71 65 (Gua lesen 344 54 51 AT pel ees 
2510129 yearseus fh2u. 1, 202 935 267 242 14 11 522 98 91 272 481 
30 to 34 years. _____.- 1, 108 748 360 |) 311 17 By 751 115 103 228 | 1,140 
35 to 44 years________ 3,179 || 1, 574 1, 605 || 1,350 150 105 || 1,324 261 ORY 680 | 1,651 
45 to 54 years_______- 3, 959 || 1,350 2,609 |! 2, 118 356 135 || 1, 993 525 462 | 1,079 | 2,404 
$5:t064 years: 2-242 4, 625 || 1, 152 3,473 || 2,616 699 158 |} 3,412 | 1,114 970 | 1,808 | 4, 613 
65 years and over___-| 10, 860 || 1, 151 9, 709 | 5, 723 | 3, 801 185 || 6,317 | 4, 232 || 3, 561 | 5,685 | 9, 997 


FEMALE 
{ | 

15 years and over 2_| 20,622 || 7,403 | 18,219 |} 5,308 | 7,683 | 228 | 770 518 249 | 1, 961 834 
45 to 19 years.______. 1, 093 |) 1, 080 13 il DROS AIS 6 1 21 18 16302288 
20, t0:24 vears. 4 4. 903 855 48 4] 6 1 395 19 17 92 35 
20, 0129" yearss P20 os | 825 684 141 128 TSN aeseae 652 40 38 Theses 
30 to 34 years. ..___-. 781 550 231 201 23 thea 935 69 64 150 174 
35 to 44 years__-___-_- 1, 852 || 1, 011 841 664 147 30. || 1,317 140 122 303 400 
45 to 54 years__.._-_- 2, 185 780 | 1,405 970 389 46 || 1, 678 321 270 526.| 947 
5o'to 64 years - 2° 28. 3, 100 SGN 2; 225 Noble oee 887 59 || 3,412 792 680 979 | 2, 516 
65 years and over__-.| 9,587 || 1,256 | 8,831 || 1,956 | 6, 289 86 || 7,242 | 3,669 || 2,356 | 4,396 | 8,950 


1 Distribution according to marital condition made on basis of per cent distribution of blind returning 
special schedules, as given in Table 37. 
_? Includes age not reported. 


For both males and females in all age groups the ratio for the single is always 
greater than the ratio for those who have been married, the differences being most 
striking in the earlier periods, especially with females. In all groups, also, the 
ratio for the single is greater than for any one of the three marital classes except 
the divorced, among males after 29 and among females at 65 and over. In all 
cases except the very young the ratio for those in the present married state is the 
smallest of all the several marital classes. 

Age when vision was lost.—In Table 41 is shown, for males and for females, 
the per cent distribution of the blind by marital condition and according to the 
age of occurrence of blindness. 
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TaBLE 41.—BuLinp PopuLaTIon 15 YEARS oF AGE AND OvER, BY SEX AND AGE 
WHEN Vision Was Lost—PeEr Cent DistrisutTion By Marirau Conpition, 
FOR THE UNITED SraTeEs: 1920 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules. Base numbers in Table 104, p. 176) 


PER CENT OF BLIND POPULATION 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER ! 


Male Female 
AGE WHEN VISION WAsg LOST wisiaibe re vein or Binh awereilaton! ag. or 

Lo} ro uo) Lo} 

> 4 8 3 3 8 

RE i cor 5 S 8 A RI: E Sate 

- 2 3 eS P a S a = a 

w S = = a D a = = a 
(Bo 622 Rac ree et al ecg 34. 4 65. 6 45.1 18.2 2.3 35.9 64. 1 25.7 30.2 Teoh 
Under 20 years 224s ices TALS) lw 2502 20. 6 3.8 0.8 (322 21.8 14.5 6.8 0.4 
Under 15 years 2_____.__-- 76.6 | 23.4 19.3 3.4 Oa 80.2 | 19.8 13.6 5.8 0.4 
15 tO £O2years soo 2 ee 64.9 | 35.1 1) - 27.3 6.2 Pee GaNelaes zens 22.3 14.0 1.0 
QOVCaTS OF iO Venere ae edu ied 18.0] 82.0 55.'3 23.9 2.9 133108632 31.8 | 52.9 1.5 
ZOO 24 VERT Sn see sch oe 50. 9 49.1 39.1 129 DAD 45,7 54.3 Bove 18.6 2. & 
DINCOMA VECATS See 26.1 73.9 DOO 14.1 4.3 21.2 78.8 47.0 29.7 2.1 
45 to 64 years ?_...___.___- 13.0 87.0 61.1 23.0 3.0 10.9 89.1 39.1 48.5 1.6 
65 years or over ?_________- 6.2 93.8 52.0 | 40.5 1.3 8.4 91.6 Poe 74.9 1.0 
AGE NOL TEPOTLE 2 eet ae 45.8 54. 2 33. 8 18.5 2.0 50.7 49.3 16. 4 82.4 0. 5 


1 Based upon the population whose marital condition was reported, including the small number whose 
age at enumeration was not reported. 

2 sapere under the appropriate age group are those reporting the period of life but not the exact’'age when 
vision was lost. 


Here is indicated very clearly the extent to which blindness acts as a barrier to 
marriage. Among males and females alike marriage has taken place in direct 
ratio to the age of the loss of vision—that is, the later the age of this loss the greater 
is the proportion of those who have been married. Only one-fourth (25.2 per 
cent) of males and a little over one-fifth (21.8 per cent) of females whose sight 
was lost in childhood or youth, or under 20, have been married, while over four- 
fifths (82 per cent) of males and nearly nine-tenths (86.2 per cent) of females who 
lost sight in adult life, 20 years or over, have been married. Over nine-tenths of 
either sex (93.8 per cent for males and 91.6 per cent for females) who became 
blind in old age, or at 65 or over, have been married. Even though those losing 
sight at the earlier ages include some persons below the usual marrying age, which 
circumstance serves to reduce somewhat the proportion who might have been 
married, yet the situation is not greatly affected, as of blind persons who lost 
sight before 20 almost two-thirds have already passed that age (see Table 102, 
p. 174) and are at a time of life when marriage generally could have taken place. 

The proportion who are widowed advances with each age period of the loss of 
vision, a condition doubtless possessing little special significance, reflecting only 
the general increase of widowhood with advancing years of life. The proportion 
divorced is greatest among males for those losing sight in early middle life and 
among females for those losing it at the beginning of adult life. If divorce is 
influenced at all by blindness in either party, the influence is most pronounced 
possibly not long after its occurrence. 
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EDUCATION 


Statistical information with regard to the education of the blind must be re- 
garded as not complete. This is due in part to a misunderstanding of the in- 
quiries upon the subject by some to whom blindness had come after the period of 
schooling was past, who thought that the inquiries as to education related only 
to education in schools for the blind, an education which, of course, many of them 
had not had; others believed that the reference was only to education after the 
occurrence of blindness. In so far as it has been possible to determine from 
answers to other inquiries in the special schedules what the correct answers should 
have been to the questions as to general education, proper corrections have been 
made. The probable defects, however, in the figures relating to the education of 
the blind are to be kept in mind throughout. 

Sex.—Table 42 gives, for the blind returning special schedules and for males 
and females separately, the number reporting as to the extent and the character 
of the education received, together with the per cent distribution for 1920 and 1910. 


TABLE 42.—Buinp PorpuLaTION 5 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, BY SEX AND Epv- 
CATION, FOR THE UNITED States: 1920 anp 1910 


[Figures include only blind. persons returning special schedules] 


NUMBER, 19201! PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 
EDUCATION Hane 1916 
Both Fe- 
Male 
Pa male || Both | Male! Fe- || Both | Male | Fe. 
sexes male || sexes male 
PICCISSCES Stee eee ers Maw al AOE CIS MN Las SO LL Os este Mt fans erate Sak es) a RIC NT LTP 
Reporting as to education_..2.....-.-.---- 40, 286 |'23, 615 |16, 671 ||100. 0 |/100.0 |100.0 |/100.0 ||100.0 |100.0 
Having attended school____-..-.-.____-- 20, 432 1/12,481 | 7,951 || 50,7 || 52.9 | 47.7 || 43.1 || 48.8 | 42,2 
Having attended special school or 
workshop for the blind_____...___- 12, 647 || 7,547 | 5,100 || 31.4 |) 32.0 | 30.6 || 23.2 || 23.4 | 23.0 
Having attended other schools also--| 3,923 |} 2,528 | 1,395 9.7 || 10.7} 8.4 6.5 TI4 i BS 
Common school only__._---.------ 2,422 || 1,560 862 6.0 6: 6 |r Baz 4.0 ASD) Wives, 
High school or academy-_-__-___----- ” 498 260 168 {21 Bn Ee ta 0.9 10/ 08 
University or college. ____________- 328 229 99 0.8 10); 0.6 0.5 OTe Od 
Schools of miscellaneous character_| 363 211 152 0.9 0.9} 0.9 0.4 OL 405 
Schools of character not reported_-_| 382 || 268 114 0.9 Pe One 0.7 0,9) ) 0.5 
Having attended no other school-_--_-_| 8, 724 || 5,019 | 3,705 |{ 21.7 || 21.3 | 22.2 || 16.7 || 16.0 | 17.7 
Reporting no other instruction-__- 8, 197 || 4,749 | 3,448 |) 20.3 || 20.1 | 20.7 || 16.2 || 15.6 | 17.1 
Reporting instruction at home ?_ 527 270 257 les i US Nal INC Lees} 0.5 0.4.) 0.6 
Not having attended special school or 

workshop for the blind_-__--_--_- 7, 785 | 4,934 | 2,851 |} 19.3 || 20.9 | 17.1 |} 19.9 || 20.4 | 19.2 

Having attended— 
Common school only_.--.-.------- 4, 587 || 2,693 | 1,894 || 11.4 |} 11.4 | 11.4 || 12.5 || 12.2 | 12.9 
High school or academy-.-._-.------ 495 250 245 1.2 hob 1.5 Ve LG dies 
University or college__....-.._--_- 179 129 50 0.4 0.5 | 0.3 0.6 0.8 | 0.4 
Schools of miscellaneous character_|. 477 254 223 1.2 iat 1.3 1.0 PAOh net 
Schools of character not reported __} 2, 047 || 1, 608 439 5. 1 6.8 | 2.6 4.1 4.8 | 3.2 
Not having attended school-______.._-___|19, 854 |/11, 134 | 8,720 || 49.3 || 47.1 | 52.3 || 56.9 || 56.2 { 57.8 
Reporting instruction at home ?_____ 1, 249 610 639 Sal 256 3.8 2.0 1.8)) +23 
Reporting no instruction___._.-.___- 18, 605 ||10, 524 | 8,081 || 46.2 || 44.6 | 48.5 || 54.9 || 54.4 | 55.5 

| | 
Not reporting as to education_....-_.____- 407 71 a OD Be S| ee De ge Wivabs eer Omar ae 
{ 


1 Includes those whose age was not reported. 

? Includes only those receiving instruction at home by private tutors, home teachers for the blind, or other 
special teachers; does not include cases where home instruction seemed to consist only of more or less 
desultory teaching by parents or other relatives. 
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Only about one-half (50.7 per cent) of all the blind are reported as having 
attended school. This statement, however, is to be taken in the light of what 
has just been said concerning known omissions in the returns. To the above 
proportion should be added the proportion who have received instruction at 
their homes, especially through private tutors or organized home teaching agencies 
(4.4 per cent). Occasional and unsystematic attempts by the family in this 
direction are not included. There is thus a total of only 55.1 per cent of the blind 
over 5 years of age who reported any kind of instruction. 

Of those who have attended school, about three-fifths (31.4 per cent of all the 
blind reporting) have received education at a special school or workshop for the 
blind. Most of these, not less than five-sixths, have been in schools, the work- 
shops being largely for training in, or for the carrying on, of certain trades, with 
other instruction of a limited nature, and attended mainly by adults or older 

-youths. . The reason that the proportion attending institutions for the-blind is 
not greater is simply that a very large number of the blind, as has previously 
been brought out, lost their sight after the age of schooling, or after the age of 
possible industrial training. The remaining two-fifths of the blind reporting 
(19.3 per cent of all) have attended general schools for persons who can see. 
The table shows that of those who have been educated at special institutions for 

. the blind, two-thirds (21.7 per cent of all) have received their education exclusively 
at these institutions, though this proportion is doubtless somewhat too large, 
some of those whose blindness came on during the school age apparently having 
overlooked, in their reports, a previous attendance at schools for the seeing. 
Not quite three-tenths of the blind reporting (29 per cent) have had some of 
their schooling at general schools, whether exclusively or in addition to schooling 
at special institutions for the blind. This general education has most often been 
confined to the common schools, 17.4 per cent of the blind having had education 
here. A small proportion (2.3 per cent) have been to high school or academy, and 
an appreciable proportion (1.2 per cent) even to college or university. For 2.1 
-per cent attendance has been at schools of miscellaneous character—schools for 
the deaf, schools for the feeble-minded, unclassified private schools, and certain 
professional schools. For 6 per cent attendance has been at schools of unreported 
character. Except in the case of those who, besides attendance at special schools 

for the blind, have been to college or university also, the proportion is always 
greater for those who have not attended a school for the blind, but only other 
types, than for those who have attended both a school for the seeing and a school 
for the blind. The blind who have.attended schools of both types embrace two 
groups—on the one hand, persons who, while in the possession of sight, had com- 
menced their education with the seeing, but because of its loss had been compelled 
to resort to a special institution for the blind, this group including a certain 
number who lost sight in adult life and had recourse to a workshop for the blind, 
and, on the other hand, but of smaller number, persons who took up work at an 

‘institution for the seeing, possibly of a professional or technical nature, after a 
course at a special institution for the blind. 

The record of school attendance is slightly better for males than for females. 
If, however, allowance is made for the fact that four-fifths of those in special 
schools are males, the respective proportions are found to be almost evenly 
matched. The apparent difference between the sexes remains fairly constant for 
most of the various kinds of schools attended. The proportion having had exclu- 
sive attendance at institutions for the blind is slightly higher for females than for 
males, doubtless in part because of the larger proportion of females who lost 
sight in early life (see Table 28), the usual time for attendance at the special 


24 Home teaching in some organized form was found in 1920'in about one-third of the States. In such 
States from one-tenth to one-third of the blind 20 years of age or over were affected by it. 
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institutions, and in part by reason of the relatively greater economic or physical 
independence of blind males, with consequently fewer difficulties in attending 
general institutions. Females have been also afforded home instruction to a 
larger extent than males, the percentage for the former being 5.3, as against 3.7 
for the latter. Such instruction has always had special advantages for blind 
females—in fact, has often been designed with their needs particularly in view. 

School attendance for the blind in 1920 is much improved over 1910, though 
the comparison is considerably affected by the fact of more complete returns for 
the latter year, resulting from clearer definitions and instructions; as regards 
home instruction, particularly, the returns for 1920 have fewer cases of desultory 
or haphazard instruction by family or friends. The greatest improvement is 
found in attendance at the special institutions for the blind. This condition is 
due in no small part to the increased efforts of these institutions to reach and 
bring into school all blind children of school age—these efforts in certain cases 
including the employment of ‘‘field agents”’ or “‘field officers’’—as well as to the 
effects of compulsory education laws for the blind, which are being increasingly 
enacted. 

Race and nativity—In Table 43 are given the number and the percentage 
distribution, by school attendance, according to race‘and. nativity groups. 


TaBLE 48.—BLIND PopuLATIOoN 5 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, BY Racer, Nativity, 
AND EDUCATION, FOR THE UNITED Statss: 1920 


| Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


BLIND PERSONS 5 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER! 
White 
EDUCATION | 
All N Indi 
efastes 2 costal egro | Indian 
Total Native | horn 
NUMBER 
BAIR CTASSO SH ee bis Ae yee ip paneer bh cal pue 40, 693 36,435 || 30, 108 6, 327 3, 924 306 
Reporting as to education___________________- 40, 286 36,060 || 29, 810 6, 250 3, 897 | 301 
Having attended school-__._______=.--__ 22. 20, 432 19, 014 16, 692 2, 322 1, 332 75 
Having attended special school or work- 
shop forthe blind. 200. St 12, 647 11, 889 10, 895 994 709 43 
Having attended other schools also____- 3, 923 38, 735 3, 372 363 170 17 
Common school only 2: ye 2, 422 2, 303 2, 093 210 107 ll 
High school or academy_____________- 428 412 380 32 LGe eh eed. 
University or college_._.______________ 328 322 297 25 Gy |e eee 
Schools of miscellaneous character-_-_- 363 347 307 40 13 3 
Schools of character not reported ____- 382 351 295 56 28 3 
Having attended no other school______-_ 8, 724 8, 154 Ties 631 539 26 
Reporting no other instruction______- 8, 197 7, 657 7, 103 554 509 | 26 
Reporting instruction at home 3______ 527 497 420 77 SUL eee ee 
Not having attended special school or 

‘workshop for the blind___-___..2.---- 7, 185 awry 5, 797 1, 328 623 : 32 

Having attended— | 
Common school only_---_.-.-:------ 4, 587 4, 184 3, 435 749 383 17 
High school or academy---_-___-__-_- 495 467 411 56 27; ene 
University or college. -._______._-___- 179 167 147 20 ll al 
Schools of miscellaneous character____| 477 422 356 66 52 | a3 
Schools of character not reported _____ 2, 047 1, 885 1, 448 437 150 11 
Not. having attended school________________ 19, 854 17, 046 13, 118 3, 928 2, 565 226 
Reporting instruction at home 3________ 1, 249 1, 147644 960 187 98 4 
Reporting no instruction pad ahh Bi ERA 18, 605. 15, 899 12, 158 3, 741 2, 467 222 
Not reporting as to education__________.__=__ 407 375 298 77 PA 5 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE 43.—B.LIND PopuLaTion 5 YEARS OF AGE AND Over, BY Racz, Nativity, 
AND EDUCATION, FOR THE UNITED States: 1920—Continued 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


BLIND PERSONS 5 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER! 


EDUCATION White 
price 9 ; ‘Negro | Indian 
Total Native Foreign- 
born 
PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 
Reporting as to education_____________- 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
Having jattended|schooles sober cies una ae 50. 7 §2.7 56. 0 37. 2 34, 2 24.9 
Having attended special school or workshop 
TOLACHO MMT es ey wa ei scl OMAN eit 31.4 33. 0 36. 5 15.9 18. 2 14.3 
Having attended other schools also______-_ OG 10. 4 13 5.8 4.4 5.6 
Common sehool only2.20 220 ok 6.0 6. 4 7.0 3.4 2.7 ad 
High school or academy_..__ 2222-8. iG sii) NES) 0.5 Os RPA a Las 
University orcollege:| ue ie 0.8 0.9 1.0 0. 4 Ov ieee de i 
Schools of miscellaneous character-_-__-_- 0.9 1.0 1.0 0.6 0.3 1.0 
Schools of character not reported_______ 0.9 1.0 1.0 0.9 0.7 1.0 
Having attended no other school_________ 72 ang 22. 6 25.12 10.1 13.8 8.6 
Reporting no other instruction.________ 20. 3 21, 2 23.8 8.9 13.1 8. 6 
Reporting instruction at home 3________ 1.3 1.4 1.4 1,2 OF SiS 
Not having attended special school or work- 
Shop, forte Dina Mi es eve eles 19.3 19.8 19. 4 2152 16.0 10. 6 
Having attended— 
Common school only................-.. ia 11.6 u.5| 120 9.8 5.6 
High school or academy_-_______-_____- 12 1.3 1.4 0.9 ORT Ee Rian 
University..or colleges. seo ees 0. 4 0.5 0.5 DSS) 0.3 0.3 
Schools of miscellaneous character-______ 2 12 12 1a 1.3 1.0 
Schools of character not reported _______ §.1 a2 4.9 7.0 3.8 Suid 
Not having attended school.______________.__ 49.3 47.3 44,0 62.8 65. 8 75.1 
Reporting instruction at home 3___________- one Sue 374 3.0 225 13 
Reporting no instructions i04. hele as 46. 2 44,1 40. 8 59. 9 63. 3 73.8 


1 Includes those whose age was not reported. 

2 Includes ‘‘other colored,’’ chiefly Chinese and Japanese. 

3 Includes only those receiving instruction at home by private tutors, home teachers for the blind, or 
other special teachers; does not include cases where home instruction seemed to consist only of more or less 
desultory teaching by parents or other relatives. 


Much the best record in school attendance is that of native whites, with a 
proportion of 56 per cent. Foreign-born whites have proportions not greatly 
different from those for Negroes, or 37.2 per cent and 34.2 per cent, respectively. 
Indians are last, with a proportion of 24.9 per cent. These proportions reflect 
the general extent of education and of literacy among the several groups, though 
it should be remembered that with the foreign born the matter is affected some- 
what by the considerable number who became blind relatively late in life and 
after the time of school attendance. (See Table 33.) The proportion is likewise 
highest for native whites with respect to attendance at a special institution for 
the blind, whether alone or in addition to other schooling. The proportion for 
attendance exclusively at schools other than those for the blind is largest for the 
foreign born. Home instruction is found in about the same order of the pro- 
portions, among the several groups, as general school attendance.” 

Age.—In Table 44 are shown the number and the percentage distribution of 
the blind according to school attendance at different ages. 


2 There are proportionately larger numbers among foreign-born whites and Negroes, however, who 
reported home instruction. 
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TaBLE 44.—BLiInp PopuLaTION 5 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, BY EDUCATION AND 
AGE, FOR THE UNITED Statss: 1920 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


BLIND PERSONS 5 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER 


| | ~ 
os 
EDUCATION 5 to | 10 to | 15 to | 20 to| 25 to | 45 to wants A'S 
Total 9 14 19 24 | 64 Aan S 
years | years | years | years| years | years | 9 Uo, & S 
NUMBER 
ATT Classestis Say ea TEND 40, 693|| 1,057} 2, 044| 2,074 1,677] 7,119] 10,913] 15,384] 425 
Reporting as to education._._.----_---.--- 40, 286)| 1, 010} 2,015! 2, 064) 1,665) 7,091) 10,852) 15,192) 397 
Having attended school_._.._.--.-....-- 20, 432 654) 1, 767| 1,838] 1,483} 4,920) 5,230} 4,390) 200 
Having attended special school or 
workshop for the blind_________--_- 12, 647 630! 1, 688] 1, 739) 1,296; 3,699) 2,619 838) 138 
Having attended other schools also__| 3, 923) 73| 407) 550) 429; 1,266 893 288) 17 
Having attended no other school-_-_- 8, 724 557| 1, 281} 1,189) 867) 2,433) 1,726 550; 121 
Not having attended special school or 
workshop for the blind_.____________ 7, 785 24 79 99]. 137} 1,221), 2,611). 3,552). 62 
Not having attended school__._.___..__- 19, 854 356} 248) 226) 232) 2,171) 5,622) 10,802) 197 
Not reporting as to education ___.---_____- 407 47 29 10 12 28 61 192) 28 
PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 
Reporting as to education......-.-.----.-. 100. 0}} 100. 0} 100. 0} 100.0} 100. 0} 100.0} 100.0} 100. 0/100. 0 
Having attended school___.._.-_-__-_.2._- 50. 7|| 64.8) 87.7) 89.1] 86. 1 69.4; 48.2) 28.9) 50.4 
Having attended special school or work- | 
shop: for the! blind: 20 ws ae ad 31.4]| 62.4| 83.8] 84.3) 77.8) 52.2) 241 5. 5) 34.8 
Having attended other schools also-_-__- 9.7 oe 21) 20s 2 2626) 0 20. S\sinikae O 8.2 1.9) 4.3 
Having attended no other school_____- QE TN 55s Di '638.06h 0 O7 6254) 3431" 13.9 3. 6} 30.5 
Not having attended special school or 
workshopiforthe Diind a) Wi soe. cae i 19.3 PC lat: bal] ie: ed MN Shaun U4 Nana”: Sl R25 0-9 las Wo 0} 
Not having attended school__._..._____--- 49.3]} 35.2) 12.3] 10.9] 18:9) ° 30.6) 51.8) 71.1) 49.6 


The best showing of all is made by the blind whose age is from 15 to 19; nine- 
tenths (89.1 per cent) of the entire number of the blind of this age are or have 
been in attendance at school. The proportions, however, for the age periods 
just below and just above, or from 10 to 14 and from 20 to 24, are but little less. 
The proportion from 5 to 9 is much smaller. The later age periods of life show 
a constant decrease with respect to school attendance, though the proportions 
are in fact much larger than are indicated by these figures, a considerable number 
in adult life, as we have seen, failing to report their education obtained before the 
oncoming of blindness. Very much the same order of the percentages is shown 
with respect to attendance at a special school for the blind, whether in addition 
to attendance at a general school or not, the proportions, however, showing an 
earlier rise for young blind children who have attended only a school for the blind 
and a much more pronounced fall for those in advanced years who have attended 
other schools as well. With respect to attendance entirely in the general schools 
the effect is generally the opposite, the proportions gradually increasing from the 
earliest age period. The better showing of the younger blind in attendance at 
the special institutions and of the older at institutions for the seeing is to be 
explained by the circumstance that the former had lost sight at a time when 
admission into an institution for the blind was possible, whereas the latter had 
often lost sight after such school age, and whatever education they have had, 
therefore, has been with the seeing. 
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The reason for the relatively low record of the blind for school attendance at. 
the earlier ages of school life and for the relatively high proportions at later ages 
is that the school period with the blind is somewhat above that for ordinary 
children. Many at the earlier age have as yet not commenced their schooling, 
while many at the older age have remained at school up to a time when normal 
children have largely ceased attendance and a great portion of them have entered 
industrial life. The school career of blind children, furthermore, is of greater 
length, on the average, than that of children with sight. Not afew blind children 
of all ages are out of school, however, who should be there, in some States the pro- 
portions for these being reported as very considerable;* dropping out of school 
before the completion of the course is by no means infrequent. Hence, the blind 
as a whole have possibly had somewhat less schooling than the general popula- 
tion of all ages. | 

Table 45 shows the proportions of school attendance for the blind in broad 
age groups for 1920 as compared with 1910. 


TaBLE 45.—B.iInp PopuULATION 5 YEARS OF AGE AND Over, CLASSIFIED AS 
UNDER OR Over 20 YEARS OF AGE—PER CENT DISTRIBUTION BY EDUCATION, 
FOR THE UNITED States: 1920 anp 1910 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


BLIND PERSONS 5 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER ! 


1920 1910 
EDUCATION 
Under | 20 years Under |20 years 
Total || 20 years| and Total ||20 years; and 
(5to 19)! over (5to 19) | over 
Reporting as to education__._._._._...._. 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
Having, attended, school: sa. 5h) ba cee a ie 50.7 83.7 45.9 43.1 70.5| 40.5 
Having attended special school or workshop 
LORETO sol Ta ee A ee 31.4 79.7 24.3 23.2 62.8 19.3 
Having attended other schools also___-____- 9.7 20. 2 8.3 6.5 11.3 6.1 
Having attended no other school___-_-..___-- 2100 59.5 16.0 16.7 51.5 ies 
Not having attended special school or work- 
shop forthe blind eee 2 ie See 19,3 4.0 21.6 19.9 Ce # 21.1 
| 
Not having attended school___--_..-2---__--_--- 49.3 16.3 54.1 56. 9 29.5 59. 5 


1 Includes those whose age was not reported. 


As between 1910 and 1920 a slightly greater improvement in school attendance 
is found for those under 20 years of age in the case of those who have attended a 
special school or workshop for the blind. This but confirms the statement pre- 
viously made concerning the results of the efforts of the schools to draw pupils 
and of the compulsory education laws for the blind. There is a rather notable 
increase in the proportion of the blind under 20 who have attended other schools 
besides their own special schools, the proportion in fact having almost doubled. 
This may mean that the blind are having more and more recourse to other schools 
to complete their education or for professional training, though the increase is 
due in some degree to the constantly enlarging numbers of the blind in cities 
who are attending special classes in day schools, which are generally maintained 
in conjunc:ion with the regular school systems. ‘There has been a reduction in 
the proporiion who have had no schooling at all and in the proportions reporting 
attendance at schools other than those for the blind. 

Age when vision was lost.—In Table 46 are presented figures showing, for blind 
persons 5 years of age and over returning special schedules, the extent and char- 
acter of education according to the age of the occurrence of blindness. 


2% Harry Best, The Blind: Their Condition and the Work Being Done for Them in the United States, 
1919, p. 366. 
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The results here are of much the same tenor as those just found in connection 
with present age. The proportion who had attended school for those losing 
sight in childhood or youth, or under 20, is more than twice the proportion for 
those losing sight in adult life, or at 20 or over, the respective percentages being 
78.9 and 34.7. As already suggested, there is doubt as to the full accuracy of the 
. figures for adults, on account of a misunderstanding of the question (see p. 61). 
The highest proportion of those attending school is for those becoming blind 
between 10 and 14 years of age, though the proportions are only slightly less 
when vision was lost earlier. When vision was lost at later periods the propor- 
tions steadily decrease. A much greater disparity exists with respect to attendance 
at the special schools for the blind between those losing sight in early life and those 
losing sight in adult life. In this case the proportion falls rapidly from the start, 
being almost insignificant for those deprived of vision in old age. As regards 
attendance at special schools for the blind and also at general schools, the propor- 
tion increases to the period 10 to 14 and decreases thereafter. As regards attend- 
ance at general schools alone, the proportion reaches its crest in early adult life. 
Home instruction is naturally the more extensive among persons whose blindness 
came on in adult life. 

Table 47 gives for blind persons losing vision under and over 20 years of age 
the comparative proportions of schooling received, as reported at the censuses of 
1920 and 1910. 


TaBLE 47.—Buinp PoruLaTION 5 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, CLASSIFIED AS 
UNDER AND Over 20 YEARS oF AGE WHEN Vision Was Lost—PER CENT 
DISTRIBUTION BY EDUCATION, FOR THE UNITED States: 1920 anv 1910 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


BLIND PERSONS 5 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER,! LOSING 


VISION AT SPECIFIED AGES 
EDUCATION i a 
Under ! Under |, 
All ages || 20 years | 7? years || All ages || 20 years 20 S hisetas 
(5 to 19) p) or over (5 to 19) gjOr over 
Reporting as to education.__..--..-.._-_- 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
Havingiattended Schools Me Men Tie Le en! ik 50. 7 78.9 34. 7 43.1 70.6 30. 1 
Having attended special school or workshop 
Layee OLEN Oo gta V6 CU] ATAU RU eS Fon CALA Ce RUA Cg) 31.4 (eb 8.8 23. 2 61.3 5.0 
Having attended other schools also________- 9.7 19.7 4.1 6. 5 13.9 3.0 
Commoniscnool ie vose ieee Wee eee ET Va 6,0 12.8 212 4.0 8.6 8 
Highitschoolor academiye iu Mee e teas 2.1 0.5 0.9 2.0 0.4 
Winiversifvior colleen wo nn bie 0.8 1.8 0.3 0.5 12 0.2 
Schools of miscellaneous character ______-- 0.9 1.9 0.3 0.4 Wt 0.1 
Schools of character not reported___._____- 0.9 p Ua | 0.8 0.7 0.9 0.7 
Having attended no other school__-____-___- 2157; 51.4 4.6 16.7 47.4 2.0 
Reporting no other instruction_2:.--.._._- 20.3 49.6 3.6 16.2 46.1 1.9 
Reporting instruction at home____________ 13 1.8 1.0 0.5 tis 0.1 
Not having attended special school or work- 
Shop forte wolind saree ee ea ae 19.3 7.8 25.9 19.9 9. 2 25.1 
Having attended— 
Common schoolionl yao se tee 11.4 5.3 14.8 12, 5 652 15.5 
High school or academy____.-.----.--___- Tee, 0.4 ey ay 0.7 2.2 
Wniversit yroricollegeiay cu Tyee Tae 0.4 0.1 0.7 0.6 0.2 0.9 
Schools of miscellaneous character_______- 2 0.9 1S 1.0 Bimal 0.9 
Schools of character not reported _--..____- 5.1 Tal 7.4 4,1 aval 5.6 
Not having attended school__........-_-_-.___.- 49.3 21.1 65. 3 56. 9 29, 4 69.9 
Reporting instruction at home_______._-._-___- 3.1 Mes 4,1 2.0 Qe 1.9 
Reporvins HOUMStructhions =~. see ee 46.2 19.6 61.2 54.9 Qie, 68. 0 


IIncludes those for whom the age at enumeration was not reported. 
2 Includes those for whom the age was indefinitely reported. 
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For 1920, as compared with statistics of school attendance for 1910, there are 
much larger proportions of blind persons who have attended school, both for 
those becoming blind before 20 and among those becoming blind in later life. 
These increases are, of course, offset by a corresponding decrease in each group for 
those who have had no schooling. The increase is indicated for all types of 
schools except attendance at general schools exclusively, a condition which would 
seem to show an increasing tendency among the blind, for at least a part of their 
education, to use the schools created especially for them. For those losing sight 
in adult life the proportions who are benefiting by home teaching have greatly 
increased. 


READING OF RAISED PRINT 


The blind can not read as do persons possessed of the sense of sight. With the 
_ blind the fingers have to take the place of the eyes. The process of acquiring 
this new method of reading is often a laborious one, especially to those whose 
blindness falls after the period of youth and schooling, at which time no small 
adjustment is necessary before tactile reading can be carried on with facility or 
comfort. Many experiments have been tried in the endeavor to find a device 
that would meet the needs of the blind with any considerable satisfaction. Of 
all the systems of raised print that have been evolved, the point system, or that 
composed of disconnected dots, has been found best adapted for the impress of 
the human finger. Difficulties remain with all systems, however, especially for 
the blind who lose their sight after their fingers have become hardened. In cone 
sequence, reading by the blind becomes something of an art, and quite different 
from reading from the printed page which lies before the eyes of those who have 
eyes to see. In any consideration of the problems of the blind, the extent of 
their ability to read by means of raised print assumes an important place. 

Geographic divisions.—In Table 48 are shown for the United States and 
the several geographic divisions the number and per cent of the blind 5 years of 
age or over returning special schedules in 1920 who reported ability to read 
raised print, together with the per cent for 1910. 


TaBLE 48.—BLIND PoPpuLATION 5 YEARS oF AGE AND OVER, BY ABILITY TO 
Reap Raisep TYPE, FoR THE UNITED SratEs: 1920 anv 1910 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules} 


REPORTING AS TO ABILITY TO READ 
RAISED TYPE 
Reading raised type 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION gel sl ke re 
Total, Per cent of total 
1920 Number, reporting 
1920 
1920 1910 
HOMIEOOESLALOS een cote a cee eee eens. 39, 738 11, 934 30. 0 21.4 
INO Warman Gear stn Sol ce eal acy Sil as 4, 106 1, 242 30. 2 29.1 
Md de SATA ntiGteek teers SEER) ea Ts Deeg 7, 634 2, 918 38. 2 27:3 
MUDRC NOEL: CONtTON sss he et oiihed hs Bee 10, 026 2, 886 28. 8 20. 8 
WrestuNorbor@entrale. 28. Ato e ee ceo wew ree ee 4, 790 1, 321 27.6 21.8 
SouthvAglantict avery 2 vel hee A an ees 4, 266 1, 140 26.7 19. 4 
ASETOOUEMLOONT ale ote oo oi sete oe ae ae 3, 196 671 2150 13. 5 
West) South’Central= Woe 20 iiee a eG hs 2, 675 736 27.5 Tee 
IVEQUIREGII we ee ae i eT 1, 377 379 27..5 16.0 
RCI CMe arene err 2 ALES Saoe Se ee oe 1, 668 641 38. 4 24, 5 


1 Includes those whose age was not reported. 


Without due consideration of all the facts it might seem rather surprising that 
less than one-third (30 per cent) of the blind population of the country can read 
any of the specially devised forms of raised type or print now in use. In view of 
the difficulties attached, however, this situation can more readily be understood. 
A great proportion of the blind, as has been shown before (Table 31), have lost 
their sight in middle and late life, when finger tips are calloused and when there 
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is often lacking the zeal and determination necessary to begin a new and arduous 
undertaking. It is quite apparent, nevertheless, that a very real, and to a great 
extent neglected, task lies before the country in making this reading knowledge 
possible for a larger proportion of the blind. 

The best showing with respect to ability to read raised type is made by the 
blind in the Pacific and Middle Atlantic divisions, nearly two-fifths, or 38.4 per 
cent and 38.2 per cent, respectively, of their blind population having this ability. 
Then follow the New England division, with 30.2 per cent; the East North Cen- 
tral, with 28.8 per cent; the West North Central, with 27.6 per cent; the West 
South Central and the Mountain, each with 27.5 per cent; and the South Atlantic, 
with 26.7 per cent. The smallest percentage is in the East South Central divi- 
sion, with a proportion of a little over one-fifth, or 21 per cent. In some measure 
the foregoing order reflects the extent of literacy and also of attendance at school 
in the several geographic divisions of the United States. 2? In the South the 
proportions are seriously affected by the numbers of Negroes there, among whom 
literacy and schooling are relatively limited. Like conditions among the Indians 
may explain the relatively low proportion in the Mountain division. 

An encouraging sign in the situation as to ability to read raised print is found 
in the considerably increased proportions over 1910. For the country as a whole 
the proportion in that year was only 21.4 per cent, as compared with 30 per cent 
in 1920. The increases in the main are greatest in the western portions of the 
country and least in the eastern. These increases in some part show the effects 
of home teaching, or systematic instruction carried directly into the homes of the 
blind, an enterprise that is gradually spreading over the country, together with 
increased efforts of the libraries of the land to put their printed matter at the dis 
posal of the greatest possible number of blind persons. 

Sex, race, and nativity—Table 49 gives the number and per cent of ihe blind 
reporting ability to read raised print, by sex, race, and nativity, in 1920, together 
with the corresponding percentages for 1910. 

The female blind read raised print to a greater extent than the male, the 
proportion for the former sex being 32.5 per cent, as against 28.3 per cent for 
the latter. This difference may be due in part to the greater sensitiveness of the 
fingers of the females, with the result that they acquire more readily: the art of 
reading raised print; possibly, also, females have a generally greater interest in 
reading. The matter is affected to some extent by the larger proportions of 
females losing sight in youth, at a time when there was possible attendance at a 
special school for the blind, with its special attention to raised print.?8 

With respect to race and nativity, native whites present much the best record, 
having a proportion two and one-half times as great as the proportion for foreign- 
born whites and Negroes, the respective percentages being 35.5, 14.6, and 14.3- 
With the two last-named groups the proportions are larger for males than for fe- 
males. The Indians have the lowest ranking of all, with a proportion of 10.9 
per cent. In a certain degree these results reflect the extent of school attend- 
ance among the several groups, the proportion of each race and nativity group 
having some schooling showing a fairly close resemblance to the proportion 
reading raised print. (See Table 43.) Library facilities and the facilities for cir- 
culating reading matter among the blind in their own homes are less available 
on the whole for the Negroes and Indians than for the whites. Of foreign- 
born whites, moreover, a large proportion have lost their sight in adult life, 
when the acquisition of tactile print is generally not easy. In this group, also, 


27 See Fourteenth Census reports, Vol. II, Chs. XI and XII. 
28 From Table 28 the proportion of males losing vision when under 20 years of age is seen to be 34.6 per cent, 
while the corresponding proportion for females is 40.1 per cent. 
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are many who have but limited acquaintance with the English language, in 

which practically all raised print matter in the United States is published; they 
are in consequence specially handicapped in addition to the difficulty of blind- 
ness itself. The larger use of raised print by males than by females among for- 
eign-born whites and Negroes may be due to wider opportunities for males, 
including facilities for learning it at some workshop maintained largely for adult 
males. 


TasBLE 49.—Burnp Poputation 5 YEARS oF AGE AND OvER, BY ABILITY TO 
ReaD RAIsED Type, BY SEx, Race, AND NATIVITY, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 
1920 anv 1910 

[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


REPORTING AS TO ABILITY TO READ 
RAISED TYPE 


Reading raised type 
RACE, NATIVITY, AND SEX aae 
orl Per cent of total 
1 : 
20 eres reporting 
1926 
| 1920 1910 
PUIGLASSOS "SIU Melee cleaner) UNE. eRe as 2 40, 693 39, 738 11, 934 30. 0 21.4 
Be a tg, Caan 23, 851 23, 298 6, 595 28.3 20.3 
Promina ek Rue i uae ee lh ee 16, 842 16, 440 5, 339 32. 5 23.1 
iF ray Uke MR A SO A A Qi 36, 435 35, 609 11, 335 31.8 23.4 
eee ley ae ss crea geeinan WN eal 21, 212 20, 737 6, 216 30. 0 22. 2 
1 DST on ra CR UOMEE Meh ic ANAT A einer a CC) | av 15, 223 14, 872 5, 119 34.4 25. 2 
INDI eres OE ec ee CA ga ip aE Alo ea 30, 108 29, 396 10, 430 ODO 26. 4 
oc SSG ap RT TBO ER NT 17, 333 16, 923 5, 655 33. 4 25.0 
BE ToC TENA Khe CR DIRS a TR IRE Hg a 12, 775 12, 473 4, 775 38.3 28.4 
BOLI DOM ok Ahoer ee Die eae hl 6, 327 6, 213 905 14,6 11.0 
ere RC ea Mabe Del Set 3, 879 3, 814 561 14.7 11.3 
AOC deh ae asco aRen wes ees he Hee 2, 448 2, 399 344 14.3 10.4 
SST FeSO Vay ll SIN A ea ASD OA STE NE 3, 924 3, 798 561 14.8 8.5 
INTIAL ite ar ae et Dl lena i cepa 2, 436 2, 361 361 tats} 8.5 
TOYS) GEST Fa) 00 A CSD RE Bt SO AU SP SSRN A 1, 488 1, 437 200 13.9 8.6 
PROT Ly ane Neh ky HER i MACAU Ng IE MR Gir 306 303 33 10.9 3.8 
Ve) 28 ae NUNN i in miAl SOR aal y eic tana Sey a. 0) 181 178 15 8.4 5.0 
EESy Core (GENTE SN) Oe ET Ra IN cli TR a 125 125 18 14.4 1.3 
{ | 


1 Includes those whose age was not reported. 


2 Includes 28 ‘‘other colored,’’ chiefly Chinese and Japanese. Of these, 22 were males and 6 were fornia lve 
é as 


As compared with _1910, ), gains in the proportions are DaMwad fore ait ‘groups. 
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The proportion : for. Indians’) ‘has ‘advanced greatly, but, on account of of the larger 
numbers “involved, “the change. in “proportion | for Negroes is more significant. 

~~Age.—In Table 50 are presented the number and per cent of the blind reporting 
ability to read raised print in 1920, according to age, together with corresponding 
percentages for 1910. 

AS might b be expected, the proportions reading raised _type are the highest_ at 
the: ages | when blind persons are usually in attendance at. theit | schools, the “‘pro- 
portions, in fact, largely according with the proportions: s reported as in attendance 
at school at different ages. (See, Table 44, y “For each group bé » between 10 ‘and 24 
years of age the proportions are . approximately - three-fourths. — "After the school 
ages the decline i is rapid, only 2.3 2 per cent having the ability at ; 85. years § and over. 
The small proportions able to use tactile print in late > _ years are “due, or on . the one 
hand, to the recentness of the affliction, many not having had sufficient oppor- 
Gite for acquiring the system, and, on the other hand, to dulled sensitiveness of 


fingers and lessened interest in the matter. 
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Increases since 1910 in the preportions able to read raised print are general 
at all age periods, but most pronounced in the later ones, a circumstance which 
shows the increasing effects of home teaching. 


TasLe 50.—Buinp PopuLATION 5 YEARS OF AGE AND Over, BY AGE AND 
ABILITY TO READ RaisEeD TYPE, FoR THE UNITED Srartes: 1920 anv 1910 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


REPORTING AS TO ABILITY TO READ 
RAISED TYPE 


Reading raised type 
Total, ‘ 
AG 1920 
foeey Per cent of total 
reportin 
: Number, atin 
1920 
1920 1910 
: " | 

SpVCatSand OVERS ee AL ye ee BS a se ee 40, 693 39, 738 11, 934 30. 0 21.4 

Seed eanpngsocsse--eacaeeereoeenen || -rsaescoesarsnqasomabersesases=ae | saaagepsnnapianmeskemeses sare | paaepeseenenasieereeeees | ane eee eee 

SF LOLOL V GATS OAC rwer tw Ms UBN EL Be CUNY Un ONLI AUREL SD UF 1, 057 948 460 48.5 36. 4 
TOGA OATS et Wie eee eR te ae T NE Mea APN Mer 2, 044 1, 902 1, 421 74. 7 61.9 
LEVEO LOUVRE RS a caiere ee in Lin Ue Can nel fale oa ABO 2, 074 1, 923 1, 503 78. 2 65. 1 
ZO GOr24 VOaTSss LEE MN pe ln AN Al INANE Dinan 1, 677 1, 601 IB hay? 72. 0 60. 2 
PASS SONAL ED ere cei BN A Ue COR ek TY WEAR SAAR Aa RS 1, 636 1, 613 1, 015 62.9 53. 5 
GOWOVS4 Vear se EL MONI PR e Ne AN eae eres 1, 484 1, 469 797 54.3 47.8 
BOW. 39, VOATS Seay NIL a yi) PRET R 0 Ye 2, 027 2, 010 895 44,5 40.8 
BOLO ALIVE AT Ooo ee et tere plete a ene Le Re es Cant 1, 972 1, 957 806 41.2 32. 6 
AGGO;49 VEAr sn AUG RNG ans) oo ALON URE ee 2, 446 2, 420 782 | 32.3 26. 6 
WUEOO4 VOATS Ls AR AN EE BW AOL Ce a 2, 383 2, 361 647 27. 4 19.7 
DOLLOOU SOA TS tus MMU Bie RU Zea Re aRO RES au ree SU CoapL RH! 2, 842 2, 813 652 23. 2 13. 4 
OO'TO'64: Vearon Neem ine Lk i be pie bees gta 3, 242 3, 214 579 18. 0 10.1 
MOCO GD) YORI Soe tay MMO U RE al! ue geo abe 8 ol | a SN 3, 443 3, 405 445 13.1 6.9 
COCO) 4 SEATS Yi 20 PANO NACE SN eel MORNE Vi RT NN 80 3, 479 3, 483 318 9.3 5. 6 
OOO FOATSH els Mel oh ak OO Oh ed Oe 3, 518 3, 459 209 6. 0 3.0 
BO GOP S4 VOR Se ee PURINE PND ea CIME IGN RL aT 2, 644 2, 598 99 3.8 sede 
RSet VOATS: ING! OVER Ue rree tac PSM BNL AE UME 2, 300 2; 225 50 2.2 0.9 
IAGO MOE TEPOLLCd sow ayata oecse enue MORAL Se een Cd 425 387 104 26. 9 16.1 


Age when vision was lost.—In consonance with the observations just made, the 
greatest proportions of the blind who read raised print may be expected among per- 
sons who lost their sight in the early years of life, or at a time when they could 
attend a special school for the blind where ample facilities were at hand for learn- 
ing the process. The situation in this respect is brought out in Table 51, which 
gives, by age of the occurrence of blindness, the number and per cent reporting 
ability to read raised print in 1920, with comparative percentages for 1910. 

The proportion of the blind reporting ability to read raised type is six times as 
great for those who lost sight under 20 years as for those losing sight after that 
age, or 65.2 per cent, as against 10.7 per cent. The proportions are highest for 
those becoming blind under 5 years of age, after which period there is a steady 
decline to the period from 15 to 19 years; after this age there is a sharp drop, and 
the decline continues regularly to the age of 65. In comparison with 1910, every 
period shows a certain increase, but this is most marked in adult life, the percent- 
age for persons who lost sight at such time rising from 6.1 to 10.7. Here again 
the effects of home teaching are manifested. 

Although one of the most important, if not, indeed, the most important, bene- 
fits ever conferred upon the blind has been the devising of a system of raised print, 
yet the satisfaction with which this great accomplishment may well be greeted is 
tempered by the discovery that there are in use not one single system but several 
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systems, resulting in additional confusion and difficulty in a problem already 
serious enough. Not less than six separate kinds of raised print have been 
employed in the United States, some of the blind being familiar with one and 
others with another, though there have always been a fair number who have 
found it possible to master more than one system, possibly several systems, thus to 
- obtain an increased range of reading. Happily, however, as will be seen later, there 
has recently been evolved, as a sort of compromise, one general system which will 
gradually supplant all others. 


TABLE 51.—B.LIND PorpuLaTION 5 YEARS OF AGE AND OvER, BY AGE WHEN 
Vision Was Lost AND ABILITY TO READ RaisED TYPE, FOR THE UNITED 
States: 1920 anp 1910 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


REPORTING AS TO ABILITY TO READ 
RAISED TYPE |. 


Reading raised type 
AGE WHEN VISION WAS LOST ee 
Total, Per cent of total 
1920 Number reporting 
1920 
1920 | 1910 
Rte T ah aU gait Ul SE gl Wi palit: 40, 693 39, 738 11, 934 30. 0 21.4 
Winder 20ryears so sim ie ek ee 14, 396 13, 888 9, 052 65. 2 57. 1 
HUinderipiyears:tses co STE eee ee 8, 346 7, 989 5, 548 69. 4 61.4 
FORLORUPV ORNS eee ete ets ee yi OSL Ans Sirus ae te 2, 478 2,417 1, 618 66. 9 63.1 
POMC OVA Fy Cars oe gee SS ee ee oe 1, 849 1, 821 1, 073 58. 9 53.7 
ND COMO COTS 4 WOM Lwin any Tk Noe ee ee ae 1, 410 1, 393 643 46. 2 36.8 
Age not definitely reported 3..____......-_._- 313 268 170 63. 4 47.0 
SON CALS OLOV OI oe te eee ee yee UL Ve 25, 194 24, 846 2, 650 10.7 6.1 
; ZUIO) 2E VORLS. eae ge oe PALO TEE We sete 1, 543 1, 530 453 29. 6 19.9 
Zo tOMawears tue cert SM ee Ue elk le 6, 977 6, 916 1, 151 16.6 9.9 
ADTLO G4: VATS eos gee OAS LN ek ee AN a 8, 821 8, 712 790 9, 1 4.6 
GOVVOATSIOLFO VER CL: 2) Rae Ped ae SAR EE Se 7, 853 7, 688 256 3.3 1.6 
JNCLNVOVGY BT eS) BYOY ol Be 0 aes 2A al te i a lg es ee ACA 1, 103 1, 004 232 23,1 12.6 


1 Includes those whose age at enumeration was not reported. 
2Included under the appropriate age groups are those reporting the period of life, but not the exact age, 
at which vision was lost. Of these, 219 became blind in infancy (under 5), 75 in earlier adult life (25 to 
_ 44), 108 in middle life (45 to 64), and 156 in old age (65 or over). 
8 Reported as losing vision in childhood or youth. 


Kind of type employed.—Table 52 gives, for blind persons 5 years 0 age and 
‘over of either sex, reporting ability to read raised type in 1920, the number and 
per cent distribution by kind of type actually employed. Comparative percent- 
ages for 1910 are shown for both sexes combined. The table necessarily has some 
duplications in figures, because some persons reported the use of more than one 
kind of type. 

Of all the blind reading raised print, over three-fourths (77.8 per cent) confine 
their reading to one system only, while less than one-fourth (22.2 per cent) have 
knowledge of more than one system. Blind females have this broader acquaint- 
ance to a slightly greater extent than blind males, possibly because of their 
generally greater interest in tactile print and also because of the greater sensi- 
tiveness of their fingers, which allows them more readily to take up a second or 
a third system. When more than one type is read, the usual combination is a 
“point”? system, either New York point or Braille, with either the line letter or 
“Moon” type, though by some of the blind both of the point systems can be read. 
A smaller proportion of the blind have extended their reading to more than one 
type than was the case in 1910, possibly as a result of the drift, already begun in 
1910, toward a single system. 
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TaBLE 52.—Buinp Porutation 5 YEARS OF AGE AND Over, BY SEx anp KInp 
or Ratsep Type READ, FoR THE UNITED States: 1920 anv 1910 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


BLIND PERSONS 5 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER ! 


Number, 1920 Per cent distribution 
KIND OF TYPE READ 
1920 1910 
Both Fe- 
Male 

Sexes male’ || Both |] arate | Fe: || Both ll aree |) Fe- 
sexes male || sexes male 
Total ee lin as ED Aa 11, 934 6, 595 5, 339 |} 100.0 |} 100.0 | 100.0 |} 100.0 || 100.0 | 100.0 
Reading one kind ODNY fee 9, 283 5, 328 | 3,955 77.8 80.8 | 74.1 73.3 77.2 | 68.5 
Reading more than one kind ____] 2, 651 1,267 | 1,384 22. 2 19,2) }) 25.9 26. 7 22.8) 31.5 

Reporting kinds read: a a 

N ew YORK MONT eee 5, 230 2, 903 2, 327 43.8 44.0 43.6 BLb2 56.8 57.8 
Braille _ ple apd cinbae  p 6, 331 3, 411 2, 920 53. 1 bailey 54. 7 39. 0 37.5 | 40.7 
AMON Can oe ol Pe rt 2, 447 1,310 1, 137 20. 5 19.9 21,3 28. 1 28.2} 28.0 
English or European. --_- 410 219 191 3.4 3.3 3.6 4.7 4,] 5.6 

Revised grade 1}4_._.-.-. 1, 304 679 625 |] 10.9) 10/3) Pea 7 (3) (3) (3) 
_ Kind not reported_-_._--- 2, 170 1, 203 967 18. 2 18.2 | 18.1 6.1 5.3 7.2 
Line type or letter____.__.___ 876 382 494 tao 5.8 9.3 23.9 20.3 | 28.5 
Hus Kaveh obit ravg eye MU Ly Ait aN Ua 1, 382 724 658 11.6 LUO} Wied 2ars DBE 10. 6) {11.7 
Kind not reported 4____....-...-- 1, 501 772 T20 WV LQS HUNT Vile 6.4 5.9 Tol 


1 Includes those whose age was not reported. 

? The sum of the numbers reporting the various kinds of type exceeds the total number shown as reading 
raised type, by reason of the fact that 2,651 persons reported the reading of more than one kind. 

3 Not in use in 1910. 

4 Includes kinds not definitely reported. 


As to the different kinds of type in use, the New York point, the oldest punc- 
tographic system in the United States and the system that has been more exten- 
sively employed here since its introduction than any other, is now losingits priority. 
It is yielding this to Braille, the system upon which is based the new general type 
designed to supersede all others. New York point at present claims a little over 
two-fifths (43.8 per cent) of blind readers, while Braille claims a little over one- 
half (53.1 per cent). ; 

Of the several kinds of Braille, American Braille, devised in the United States, 
holds 20.5 per cent of blind readers; this proportion no doubt understates the 
situation, however, as most of the persons not reporting the kind of Braille em- 
ployed should be included as well. The new Braille type referred to above, never 
before listed in census returns, is known as ‘‘ Revised grade 1)4,’’ a modified form 
of English or European Braille. It was given this name because it is supposed to 
be intermediate between grade i and grade 2 in the English system as regards 
the number of contractions employed for words or phrases of frequent occurrence. 
This new system already shows a proportion of a little over one-tenth (10.9 per 
cent) of blind readers in the United States, a proportion which will rapidly mount 
in succeeding years as all other systems give way to it. The original English or 
European Braille (often called British Braille) has 3.4 per cent of all blind readers. 

The foregoing forms of raised print are known as ‘‘punctographic,”’ having a 
series of dots in various combinations to represent the letters of the alphabet. 
There are two other kinds of raised print, not formed by dots or ‘‘points,”’ but 
composed of continuous lines. One of these, the ‘‘Line’”’ type or letter, consists 
simply of the letters of the ordinary Roman alphabet impressed heavily upon 
paper, and this is naturally the oldest kind of type to be given to the blind. 
It is read by 7.38 per cent of their number in the United States. The other ‘‘letter”’ 
type is the ‘‘Moon”’ type, based on the ordinary alphabet, with some of its 
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characters outlines thereof, but with additional characters of rather arbitrary 
nature. It has 11.6 per cent of all blind readers. The reason for the smaller 
proportions for the two last-named types is that only limited instruction is given 
in them in the schools for the blind, their main use being in adult life, when persons 
accustomed to the regular Roman alphabet can take up less easily the point 
systems, based as they are, upon a more or less arbitrary code which requires 
special instruction.” 

Only the New York point system has a greater proportion of male readers 
than of female. In all the other kinds of raised print the proportions for females 
are higher, notably in the case of Line type, possibly because of quicker response 
by females to this, the most difficult tangible system. 

As compared with 1910, there is a falling off, proportionately, in the use of 
New York point and English Braille, and particularly of Line type, the latter 
doubtless being superseded by a dot system, and also by the Moon system, one 
easier to acquire. With the exception of the last-named type, the decrease in 
which, in fact, is only slight, all types are gradually passing into eclipse before 
revised Braille, the coming system of America. No decision as to the adoption 
of the new Braille was made until 1916,3° and its introduction into the schools 
has been very gradual, so that the numbers reporting use of this system in 1920 
are evidence of its usefulness. 

In Table 53 are given, for the several geographic divisions of the country, 
the number of the blind reporting the use of one or more types and the kinds 
employed, together with the per cent distribution by kind of type in each division, 
and for those using each of the respective systems the per cent distribution by 
geographic divisions. 

The proportion able to read more than one kind of type is greatest in the 
extreme eastern and in the extreme western parts of the country. New York 
point predominates over all other systems in the three southern divisions and the 
West North Central division, claiming over one-half of the blind readers in each 
of these sections; it is found also in all the other divisions, except the New 
England. In the last-named division Braille has much the largest following, 
being read by over four-fifths of all the blind reporting. In general, Braille shows 
its greatest strength where New York point is weakest, the former system having 
over one-half, in some cases considerably over one-half, of the total blind readers 
in all the divisions except those which have been specified as New York point 
strongholds. American Braille, a distinctively New England invention, has the 
greatest proportion of its readers in that section, though the western divisions are 
not far behind. The use of European Braille seems to depend in considerable 
degree upon the proportions of persons of foreign birth living in different areas. 
Revised grade 1144 already has had adoption to a greater or less extent in all 
divisions. In the Mountain division over one-fifth of the blind readers are familiar 
with it, while in other divisions it has likewise made considerable headway, 
though least in the South Atlantic and West South Central. Line letter prevails 
much the most extensively in New England, though in the southern divisions 
this kind of type was reported to an extent above the average for the country, 
the proportion for New England being about one-sixth of the total and for each 


29 Of the total number reporting the use of one kind only, the percentages for each type are as follows: 
New York point, 41.4; Braille, 39; American Braille, 16; English Braille, 1.2; revised Braille, 5.8; unspeci- 
fied Braille, 16; Line type, 2.5; Moon type, 10.1; and indefinitely reported, 7.1. With respect to the use 
of each type in conjunction with others, the percentages are as follows: New York point, 52.4; Braille, 
102.4; American Braille, 36.2; English Braille, 11.4; revised Braille, 29; unspecified Braille, 25.9; Line 
type, 24.4, Moon type, 16.9; and indefinitely reported, 31.6. 

30 Harry Best, The Blind: Their Condition and the Work Being Done for Them in the United States, 
1919, p. 410. 
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TaBLE 53.—B.InD PorpuuaTion 5 YEARS OF AGE AND Over, BY KIND or TYPE. 
ReAD, BY GEoGRAPHIC Divisions: 1920 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


KIND OF TYPE READ Mid- | East | West East, | West 


United | RE™ | dle [North | North |$°U*D | south | South |Moun-| Pa- 
States land Atlan-| Cen- | Cen- tic Cen- ; Cen- | tain | cific 
tic tral tral tral | tral ; 
NUMBER READING RAISED TYPE } 

BIG eee Die SOG Ly Si DN NE 11, 934 || 1,242 | 2,918 | 2,886 | 1,321 | 1,140 671 736 379 641 
Reading one kind only_- Leek) fO; 283 829 | 2,163) 2,351 | 1,116 917 549 599 285 474. 
Reading more than one kind _| 2, 651 413 |. 755 lassie 205 223 122 137 94 167- 
Reporting kinds read: 

New York points. 222221 5, 230 86 | 1,143 | 1,259 750 798 352 506 149 187 
‘Bravleci eee ee Se 6, 331 || 1,037 | 1,541 | 1, 687 583 273 302 203 253 452- 

EA TVCTICATI eo Ue 2, 447 477 601 641 214 32 109 38 115 220, 
English or European - 410 69 100 102 51 19 18 9 10 | @ 32: — 
Revised grade 1144__--} 1,304 115 359 396 127 Jays *h8 65 26 83 BR75 

Kind not reported__.-} 2,170 376 481 548 191 164 110 130 45 125. 

Line type or letter_._.____- 876 198 147 185 60 103 74 74 10 | — 25. 

IMEOOn' GE YDe eRe Nee aiid 1, 382 214 710 163 27 68 11 6 32 151 

Kind not reported 3_......__-- 1, 501 245 360 275 159 159 95 100 44 64 
PER CENT DISTRIBUTION BY KIND OF TYPE 

Bota tee ya ela oe Wig! 100.0 |] 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Reading one kind only__ Bates 77.8 66. 7 74.1 81.5 84. 5 80. 4 81.8 81. 4 see 73. 9 
Reading more than one kind -| 22.2 Sa. SON 25.9H ASSO MSO 19K) | ISHS O08 6 Ce 240s 26h 
Reporting kinds read: 

New York point...._.22.- 43.8 6.9 | 39.2]. 48.6) 56.8] 70.0 | 52.5) 68.8) 39.3 | 29.2. 
IBTAULCM eo em eee aa ae §3. 1 83. 5 52.8 58. 5 44.1 23. 9 45. 0 27.6 66. 8 70. 5 
A Mericam: Woy eure 20.5 38. 4 20. 6 2202 16.2 2.8 16.2 5.2 30. 3 34.3 
English or European - 3.4 5.6 3.4 3.5 3.9 ze 200 2 2.6 5. 0. 
Revised grade 114__-- 10.9 | 9.3 1203 UB yt 9. 6 6.1 9.7 a 8) 21.9 ji ety4 
Kind not reported_-__- 18. 2 30. 3 16.5 19.0 14.5 14.4 16.4 W.7 11.9 19.5 
Line type or letter______-- TOS 15.9 5. 0 6.4 4.5 9.0 11.0 10.1 2.6 3. 9. 
Moon types. le 11.6 TED a QArs 5.6 2.0 6.0 1.6 0.8; 841 23.6 
Kind not reported 3__.____._- 12.6 19.7 12.3 9.5 12.0 13.9 14.2 13. 6 LENG 10. 0. 
PER CENT DISTRIBUTION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 

MOtales Ee Le eRe el 100. 0 10. 4 24.5 24, 2 11.1 9.6 5.6 6. 2 Sy 5. 4° 
Reading one kind only______- 100. 0 ree ME taro MT wna yen Pel DAR 9.9 5.9 6.5 Seal Sask, 
Reading more than one kind_} 100.0 || 15.6 28. 5 20. 2 goer 8.4 4.6 5. 2 3. 5 6.3 
Reporting kinds read: 5 

New York point__.._____- 100.0; 1.6 2109) 24.1 14.3 IER 6.7 9.7 Delsey Oba 
Braillene Wows Bel aay il 100.0 |; 16.4 24. 3 26. 6 9, 2 4.3 4.8 2 4.0 Weal 
A THETICAN semen ae 100. 0 T1905 24.6 26. 2 8.7 pues} 4.5 1.6 4.7 9, 0., 
English or European_:| 100.0 |} 16.8 | 244) 24.9) 12.4 4.6 4.4 Doe 2.4 Wa.8 
Revised grade 144____} 100.0 8.8 DAD 30. 4 9.7 4.4 5.0 2.0 6. 4 OFSy, 

Kind not reported____| 100.0 | 17.3 22/2 25.3 8.8 7.6 Hes 6.0 yA 5.8 
Line type or letter_______- 100; 0.1), 22.6 16.8 21.1 6.8 11.8 8.4 8.4 lat 2, 9:5 
INTOOTE EY DO cate irae Ne 100. 0 O20 51.4 11.8 210) 4.9 0.8 0.4 2.3 10. 9: 
Kind not reported 3__._______- 100. 0 | 16.3 | 24.0) 183] 10.6] 10.6 6.3 6.7 2.9 4, 3. 


1 Includes those whose age was not reported. 

2 The sum of the numbers reporting the various kinds of type exceeds the total number shown as reading- 
raised type, by reason of the fact that 2,651 persons reported the reading of more than one kind of type. 

3 Includes kinds not definitely reported. 
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of the southern divisions about one-tenth. The Moon system has its greatest 
proportion of followers in the Middle Atlantic, Pacific, and New England divi- 
sions, where it is used by from one-fourth to one-sixth of the blind. This sit- 
uation is very likely because of the greater development of home teaching in the 
divisions named, the Moon type being especially suitable under such instruction 
for blind persons in advanced years. There appears to be but rather limited use 
of this form of raised print in the remainder of the country. 

Table 54 gives the number of the blind making report as to ability to read one 
or more kinds of type and as to the kinds read, according to race and nativity 
classes, and Table 55 gives the respective percentages for each kind of type, for 
1920 and 1910. 


TaBLEe 54.—BLIND POPULATION 5 YEARS OF AGE AND Over, BY Rack, Nativity, 
AND Kinp oF TypE R&EAD, FoR THE UNITED States: 1920 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


BLIND PERSONS 5 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER! 


KIND OF TYPE READ White Colored 
All classes? ; 
Total Native bi i Negro |Indian 

FU CoB ea 3812 ia CA Ba Ia 11, 934 11, 335 10, 430 905 561 33 
Reading one kind only________.__-__- 9, 283 8, 781 8, 097 684 475 24 
Reading more than one kind___-__-_-- 2, 651 2, 554 2, 333 221 86 g 

Reporting kinds read: RY 
INGWO GLK: DOMNbe eee ae 5, 230 4,919 4, 629 290 300 | 9 
[eg LE ea ibe hdl dental teal lak alll 6, 331 6, 141 5, 673 468 156 31 
PATIOM CAI ka wee 3 2, 447 2,391 2, 209 182 41 14 
English or European-_--------| 410 406 352 54 AS eta ae Ls Oe 
Revised grade 144___-_--__-- 1, 304 1, 259 1, 185 74 33 10 
_ Kind not reported .-.-.--.-:- 2,170 2, 085 1, 927 158 78 7 
Line type or letter__.....-..____- 876 819 762 57 55 1 
Moon'ty per: 220i duvet. obese | 1, 382 1, 309 1,070 239 7 a ea 
Kind mot reported fs i i 1, 501 1, 413 1, 280 133 84 2 


1 Includes those whose age was not reported. 

2 Includes ‘‘other colored,’’ chiefiy Chinese and Japanese. 

3 The sum of the numbers reporting the various kinds of type exceeds the total number shown as reading 
raised type, by reason of the fact that 2,651 persons reported the reading of more than one kind. 

4 Includes kinds not definitely reporte/. 

The foreign-born white have the highest proportion able to read more than 
one type at both censuses, the proportions for the native whites, however, being 
very close. Both these groups have considerably higher proportions than have 
Negroes. There has been a decrease in this regard since 1910 for all three classes, 
the greatest, proportionately, being for Negroes. 

Over one-half of the whites use Braille, and over one-half of the Negroes use 
New York point. European Braille is found most often with the foreign born, 
some of them possibly having been familiar with it before coming to America. 
Revised Braille has reached its largest development so far among native whites. 
Line letter is employed more often by Negroes than by either of the white groups. 
Moon type has over twice as large a proportion among the foreign born as among 
either of the other two classes, a situation explained by the fact that most of the 
foreign-born blind lose their sight in adult life, after the period of schooling is past 
and when this form of raised print is most easily acquired. 

In all classes since 1910 a loss is shown for New York point and a corresponding 
gain for Braille, though only through the adoption since 1910 of the new revised 
Braille, the other types losing. Line letter shows a heavy loss for all classes, and 
the Moon type a gain, though very slight. 
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TaBLeE 55.—Buinp PopuLaTion 5 YEARS OF AGE AND OvER, BY RacE AND 


Nativiry—Prer Crnt DistrispuTion By KiInp oF TypE READ, FOR THE 
UNITED STATES: 1920 anv 1910 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


BLIND POPULATION 5 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER READING RAISED 


TYPE 1 
1920 1910 
KIND OF TYPE READ 
White White 
nace Negro ee ; Negro 
‘ oreign- * orelign- 
Total || Native barn Total || Native Hore 
Total Pate pap A NC get et deg Al ad ah 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 || 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0: 
Reading one kind only....-.-..-.--- 77.5 77.6 75. 6 84.7 || 73.0 73. 1 71.8 79. 3 
Reading more than one kind______-- 22.5 22.4 24. 4 45.3 27.0 26.9 28. 2 20. 7 
Reporting kinds read: 
INGW. SY ODK DGInbae cele eryee nls. 43.4 44.4 32. 0 53. 5 57.1 58. 0 48. 3 60. 3 
Bkeslou, oe Reed ae eh 54. 2 54, 4 51.7 27.8 40. 0 39. 5 45.6 18.7 
American Ps didu, hd  Sagall ase RN AO 21.1 VAI 20. 1 a3 28.9 29. 0 28. 0 12.0: 
English or European__----_- 3.6 3.4 6.0 0.7 4.9 4.4 9.8 eg 
Revised grade\14......----- 14 11.4 8.2 5.9 || (3) () @) (3) 
Kind not reported__..-_.2-1- 18. 4 18.5 By Aas 13.9 6.2 6.1 haut 5. 0: 
Line type’ or letters eee se Oe) m2 13 6.3 9.8 23.9 24.4 18.3 25.0 
IVEGORUEV DOME NE Lat sa Nas 11,5 10.3 26. 4 13.0 bho 10.0 22.0 9.3 
Kind not reported 2002 as 12:5 12.3 14.7 15. 0 6.2 6.2 6.4 10.0 


1 Includes those whose age was not reported. 
2 The sum of the numbers reporting the various kinds of type exceeds the total number shown as reading 


raised type by reason of the fact that numerous persons reported the reading of more than one kind. 
3 Not in use in 1910. 


4 Includes kinds not definitely reported. 


In Table 56 is shown the number of the blind at different age periods, distrib- 
uted according to their acquaintance with raised print, together with the per 
cent distribution for 1920 and 1910. 

The proportion able to read more than one kind of type constantly advances 
with each age period up to 45-64 years, with a decline in the eldest group. 
New York point holds first place from 45 to 64, or in late middle life. Braille is 
in greatest use during the years of schooling, especially the earlier years, and dur- 
ing early middle life. The large use of Braille over such a long period of life is 
made possible by the continued extensive employment of American Braille by 
those who had learned it at school in the preceding generation, and by the wide 
introduction of revised Braille among blind pupils now in attendance at school. 
One-third of the blind from 5 to 9 years of age are now given the modern genera] 
type. The new system is at the same time showing substantial progress at prac- 
tically all age periods. The line types are, of course, found most often in the 
later years of life. The larger use of line letter at that age period is accounted 
for by the fact that it was the first type to be employed in this country, and con- 
sequently has a relatively greater number of users among the older blind. Moon 
type, a form having distinct advantages for adults because not so difficult to 
learn, is re.d by an almost negligible percentage of the blind under 25, and by 
comparatively few even under 45. On the other hand, over one-fifth (21.5 per 
cent) from 45 to 64 employ it, and almost one-half (47 per cent) after 64. Be- 
cause of its relative simplicity, Moon type is mainly given to the adult blind 
when their fingers have not sufficient, sensitiveness | for the e acquirement of a une- 
tographic system. sts—<CSsti‘S ey eC 
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TaBLE 56.—Buinp PorunLaTION 5 YEARS OF AGE AND Over, BY AGE AND 
Kinp oF Tyre READ, FOR THE UNITED States: 1920 anv 1910 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


BLIND PERSONS 5 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER 


KIND OF TYPE READ 65 
Total! 5 to 9 | 10 to 14) 15 to 19 | 20 to 24| 25 to 44 | 45 to 64) years 
years | years | years | years | years | years | and 
over 
NUMBER: 1920 

TOGAne He ee La ee a 11, 934 460 1, 421 1, 503 ERE? 3, 513 2, 660 1, 121 
Reading one kind only.-_--------.-- 9, 283 445 | 1,267 | 1,262 912 | 2,575 | J, 858 881 
Reading more than one kind__-__-_-- 2, 651 15 154 241 240 938 802 240 
Reporting kinds read: 

NewiyY Or ke pomGuyeuuien ues ecly: 5, 230 76 456 696 613 1, 901 1,178 272 
IBrailleway cn tery eevee Wie Maui Su 6, 331 355 1, 012 902 706 1, 919 1, 055 332 
ANNOPICRTE SO U0 kes Cae 2, 447 51 316 411 344 830 376 104 
English or European... ---- 410 10 23 18 37 161 118 42 
Revised grade 1144_____----- 1, 304 153 309 166 125 314 177 55 
Kind not reported_.---.---- 2,170 141 364 307 200 614 384 131 
Line type or letter__..---.------ 876 3 25 49 32 264 370 129 
HVEOOWO YO! ee Sas ee at 1382 ieesee he 5 11 23 236 572 527 
Kind not reported 3_....._......--- 1, 501 41 88 113 82 476 501 174 
PER CENT DISTRIBUTION: 1920 
\ 

REOG AINA NS Sia Re A EE LIS 100. 0 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0; 100.0}; 100.0 
Reading one kind only____-_-..-_-- 77. 8 96. 7 89. 2 84, 0 79. 2 78:3 69. 8 78. 6 
Reading more than one kind_-___--- 22.2 3a} 10.8 16.0 20. 8 26. 7 30. 2 21. 4 
Reporting kinds read: ioe ar 

INe Way Ork point so ee wuts Une ie 43. 8 16.5 32, 1 46.3 53.:2 54. 1 44.3 24. 3 

BS TUTE AEs ls OS EN 53.1 hae T1.2 60. 0 61.3 54. 6 39. 7 29, 6 

VAI ORICA Te I puesta de Te 20. 5 11.1 22, 2 ates 29.9 23. 6 14.1 9.3 

English or European_-_-._--- 3.4 Pao] 1.6 ge ay 4.6 4.4 3.7 

Revised grade 114. ..__-._-- 10.9 33. 3 21.7 11.0 10.9 8.9 6.7 4.9 

{ Kind not reported_____.--_- 18. 2 30. 7 25. 6 20. 4 17. 4 17. 5 14,4 Li? 

Line type or letter_.....-.. wil A A 7.3 0.7 1.8 SACI ohne PASS) 7.5 13.9 11,5 

NICO GY Peo aoe wae kc eivies sh Seni 3B SCC) Pe 0.4 O71 2.0 6. 7 21.5 47.0 

Kind:not reported 322. 2 eee 12.6 8.9 6. 2 7. 5 Gan 13.5 18.8 15. 5 
PER CENT DISTRIBUTION: 1910 

Totalieme te news. Fea Ny 100. 0 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0; 100.0} 100.0 
Reading one kind only______..___-- 73. 3 94. 6 91.3 81.4 75. 4 67.9 66. 1 79. 2 
Reading more than one kind___..-- 26. 7 5. 4 8.7 18.6 24. 6 O21 33. 9 20.8 
Reporting kinds read: % 

INGwiOrkc Donte won hehe iY Ay 47.0 53. 6 62. 4 64. 3 69. 3 46. 6 22.1 
SPT UTE TAR eu Uke yh cee Rt AAS PALM Nt 39. 0 43.8 43.7 42.9 48.2 38. 8 36. 7 21.2 
PAITIOEI CRT ee Ns Sera ere 28. 1 40. 0 40. 5 39. 3 40. 5 Paes 19,2 7.9 
English or European. .-_-_--- 4.7 0.5 0.6 0.3 3.8 ine 8.7 4.0 

_ Kind not reported___-...--- 6.1 3. 2 2. 6 3oa0 3.9 6.3 8.8 9.3 

Line type or letter_.-.._-..-_-_- 23.9 4,3 7.9 12.6 15.8 24.9 SY fh 29. 8 
BAY LCOS OYE RAYA 0529-5 the tog CSL UA ORO 11.1 0.5 0.4 0.8 3.6 G2 19, 7 44,4 
Kind not reported 3___._.---------- 6.4 | 9.7 4,2 i Age Uf ide bao AV 8.6 


1 Includes those whose age was not reported. 

2 The sum of the numbers reporting the various kinds of type exceeds the total number shown as reading 
raised type by reason of the fact that numerous persons reported the reading of more than one kind. 

3 Includes kinds not definitely reported. 


As compared with 1910, the proportion of the blind able to read more than one 
type has become smaller at all ages except that from 10 to 14 and at 65 and over. 
For the former period a possible explanation may be that children who had 
started to a schoo] for the blind and had begun to acquire an older system are 
now taking up the new modified form of Braille. Both New York point and 
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American Braille show losses in all periods except the last, these losses being: 
very heavy in the earlier years, all of which indicates that the schools are turning 
to the new system. European Braille appears to gain a little in the early period, 
possibly because of lack of definiteness in reporting, revised Braille being much. 
like European Braille. Line letter registers losses throughout life, and possibly 
before many years this form of type for the blind will all but entirely disappear. 
Moon type is less used in the earlier years of life, but, because of the extension 
of home teaching, slightly more in the later. 

In Table 57 is given a similar distribution by kind of type reported, in con-- 
nection with the age of the occurrence of blindness, as reported in 1920. 


TaBLe 57.—Buinp Popunation 5 YEARS oF AGE AND Over, BY AGE WHEN. 
Vision Was Lost anp Kinp or Type Reap, ror THE Unirep Strats: 1920 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


BLIND PERSONS 5 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER READING RAISED TYPE 1 


Losing vision at— 
KIND OF TYPE READ Less than 20 years of age 20 years of age or over 
Total i 
Less 65 
5 10 15 | In- 20 25 45 
Total]| 222) to 9 | to 14| to 19 | defi-|Total || to 24 | to 44 | to 64 [7Caz8~ 
years ? years | years | years |nite ® years |years 2\years 2 overt 
NUMBER 
LOUAL tela -n sae dae oS 11, 934}; 9,052!) 5, 548] 1,618] 1,073) 643} 170; 2,650 453) 1,151; 790) 256 
Reading one kind only__--_-| 9,283!) 6, 901} 4,210) 1,189) 832) 529) 141) 2,181 381; 934) 6389) 227 
Reading more than one kind} 2, 651 | 2, 151)| 1, 338] 429) 241 114, 29) 469 TN SQ abl 293 
———i | —— <a 
Reporting kinds read: ‘ 
New DS'4Co) ol 404 0 09 0 04 Hl aie 5, 230)! 4, 379}| 2, 623 786 558 355 Yi 752 211 379 139 23 |. 
TATOO TE ee 6, 331)| 5, 073]/ 3, 200 930 532 292} 119) 1,150 226 584 295 45 . 
A TMCTICAT hee ews 2, 447|| 1,996] 1,205) 393} 222| 126} 50} 398 80! 206) 1038 9 
English or European _ _. 410 310) 189 70 29 21 1 95 20 52 20 Bye 
Revised grade 114______- 1, 304!) 1,075 730 164 100 44 37 215 37 98 70 10 
Kind not reported_____- 2,170|| 1,692); 1, 076 303 181 101 31 442 89 228 102 23.5 
Line type or letter_.___.__ 876 828 540) 164 90 26 8 41]] \ 6 25 i 355 
Moon type wie ic 2a a2 oe 1, 382 304 151 61 42 43 7| 1,049 57 349} 453} 190 » 
Kind not reported 5_________ 1 Ds -5OL 1,225 738| 249) 151 71} 16) 2389 85 97 i 29 « 
| | 


PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 


\ | | 4 

LS ay ot) at See ey A re 100. 0}; 100. 0|} 100. 0} 100.0: 100.0} 100. 0/100. 0} 100. 0|} 100.0; 100. 0} 100. 0/100. 0: 
Reading one kind only_____ 77.8]| 76.2) 75.9] 73.5! 77.5) 82.3) 82.9) 82.3.) 84.1] 81.1) 80.9) 88.7 ° 
Reading more than onekind_} 22.2 | 23.8]| 24.1) 26. 5) QO le Aa LoL] AL Ca el Oo Oi now RalO mint. oyex 

Reporting kinds read: | 

New York point..-.----_. 43.8]| 48.4]| 47.3] 48.6) 52.0) 55.2) 33.5] 28.4]; 46.6; 32.9; 17.6) 9.0 5 
By LeU NYS) lata th alan Yi Ogu is MT 53.1]| 56.0)} 57.7] 57.5! 49.6] 45.4) 70.0] 43.4)) 49,9] 50.7} 37.3) 17.6 - 
American____- mayan a Di 202 Sil 22. Ah Qhe- 7) 24s Br 2Oi7y 19) 6) 29.4) VSO) 17.7 \9 Die Ol els s Ole bre 
English or European--.-.. 3.41} 3.4 3.4 4.3 207 3.31) 0: Gli )326 4.4 4.5 Pe A Ua es 

Revised grade 114____-- LOSS AT Oe 13892) eh 1054 9.3 6: Bi 21468) SM Bu2 rin Seo Seo es 70 
Kind not reported___--- 18:'2)) 18. 71/919: 4)) 18. 7] 6. 915.7) 18.2) el. Ti L9G LO. Sie hen OO: 
Line type or letter_.____-. Gad 9.1 OMT LOR Le Baa vm A. OV tag 145} US| 9 Wi 2e Sh) OOhrs 2 
INEOON WyqOOebeet oad ese 11.6 3.4 Q.Thei) Bi Ble Se Dye B. dbo 4ei 8926 42. 6h 80034 Sfaal Gtage 
Kind not reported 5________. 126i 138551] 1328) ee 14 eS Oh Sean 920 MoT SoA 210. Ol VE Bas 


1 Includes those whose age at enumeration was not reported. bie : 

2 Included under the appropriate age groups are those whose schedules indicated the period of life, but not » 
the exact age, at which vision was lost. Of these, 219 became blind in infancy (under 5), 75in early adult « 
life (25 to 44), 108 in middle life (45 to 54), and 156 in old age (65 or over). 


3 Reported as losing vision in childhood or youth. 3 
4 The sum of the numbers reporting the various kinds of type exceeds the total number shown as reading. - 


raised type by reason of the fact that 2,651 persons reported the reading of more than one kind. of type. .. 
5 Includes kind not definitely reported. 
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The statistics here largely confirm the findings of the previous table. A some- 
what greater proportion of the blind who lost sight under 20 years can read more 
than one type than is the case for those whose blindness came later. All the 
types, except English Braille and Moon, show greater proportions of readers 
among those who became blind in childhood and youth than among those who 
_ became so in adult life. New York point stands first with those losing sight in 
youth, or from 10 to 19 years; and Braille among those losing sight in childhood, 
or under 9 years, and in middle life, or from 25 to 44. These two types can be 
read by one-half or more of the blind losing vision at the periods indicated, 
Among those becoming blind in adult life, or after 20 years, Braille is in the lead, 
With advanced years the proportions for both of the point systems decline rapidly, 
though both have a considerable number of adherents up to 65 years. A possible 
reason for the ascendancy of Braille over New York point in adult life is that the 
former is the kind of point type employed mostly in the sections where home 
teaching is conducted. American Braille, together with unspecified Braille, on 
the whole declines gradually with the years, but having at least one-eighth of 
blind readers up to the period 65 and over. English Braille has its highest pro- 
portion among those losing sight in early adult life, though even here the propor- 
tion is relatively small. Revised Braille, as the newest system of raised print, 
naturally has the highest proportion for those losing sight at the earliest period, 
and the smallest for those losing sight in old age. That it is already being taught 
to all groups of the blind is indicated by the fact that in practically all the periods 
of loss of sight under 65 years it can be read by one-twelfth or more of the blind, 
Line letter is read by six times as many losing sight before 20 as those losing it 
after that age. In general, it shows a rapid decline through life, indicating that 
' it is now largely read by survivors among the blind who learned it in years past, 
The Moon type is preponderantly the form of raised print adopted by persons 
becoming blind in adult life. The proportion using it whose blindness occurred 
after 20 is over 10 times as great as is the proportion whose blindness occurred at 
an earlier time. The proportion slowly rises till the beginning of adult life, after 
which it rapidly mounts until it amounts to nearly three-fifths of blind readers 
who lost sight in late adult life, or from 45 to 64, and nearly three-fourths of 
those losing it in old age, or at 65 and over. With both these groups Moon type 
is used far more than any other. The reasons for this have already been given. 

In Table 58 are shown the number and per cent distribution of the blind accord- 
ing to their ability to read raised print, in relation to their attendance at school, 
and the percentage which the differently educated groups constitute of the total 
reading raised type... RAGE » 

As would be expected, by far the best showing as to ability to read raised print 
is found among persons who have attended a special school for the blind. Over 
four-fifths (82.7 per cent) of such persons have this ability; of those who have 
attended other schools, only 8.4 per cent; of those who have received instruction 
at home, 69.8 per cent; and of those who reported no instruction, 1.6 per cent. 
The reason that the proportion is so high for those having instruction at their 
homes is that such instruction consists largely of just this use of raised print. 

Of all the blind able to use raised print, almost five-sixths (84.8 per cent) have 
been at a special institution for the blind, while about one-fifth (19 per cent) of 
the blind who have attended such institutions are able to read more than one 
type. This is generally about the ratio for each group between the proportion 
able to read raised print and the proportion able to read more than one kind.*! 


31 At the special institutions instruction was formerly often given in more than one system of reading, 
generally a point and aline system. Instruction is also given, to a certain extent, in some of the schools 
in regular long-hand writing as used by the seeing. 
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ABILITY To Reap Ratsep TYPE, FoR THE UNITED SraTEs: 1920 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


RLIND PERSONS 5 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER! 


Having attended Not having 
school attended school 
ARILITY TO READ RAISED TYPE ee NY Cia A Le ON Bt BN ORCS 
A porting 
Total Special Report- Report as to 
schoolor |} Other ing pri- ins p ate educa- 
workshop | schools | vate in- | 9.0 | tion 
for the only /|struction tio 
blind at hame 
NUMBER 
POCGRS. ooo du ces ee ceae russe nee ed 40, 693 12, 647 7, 785 1,249 | 18,605 407 
Reading raised types --- 2-22 ole 11, 934 10, 114 646 867 Netty 10 
Reading one kind only- ---.--------- 9, 283 7, 792 537 701 244 9 
Reading more than one kind-------- 2, 651 2, 322 109 166 53 1 
Not reading raised type- ---------------- 27, 804 2,116 7, 055 375 18, 081 177 
Not reporting as to ability to read raised 
hg 9s HN a Pee PRL ER DN Aa 955 417 84 7 227 220 
PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 2 
Potalsleieiee . yg se el ee 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
Reading raised type. ---.---.------------ 30. 0 82.7 8. 4 69. 8 1.6 5.3 
Reading one kind only - --.---------- 23. 4 63. 7 7.0 56. 4 1.3 4.8 
Reading more than one kind - ------- 6.7 19.0 1.4 13. 4 0.3 0.5 
Not reading raised type---_------.------- 70. 0 17.3 91. 6 30. 2 98, 4 94,7 
PER CENT OF TOTAL3 
PDO tal oe eu Sas eee oC eee 100. 0 31.4 19.3 3.1 AG io see te 
Reading raised type----.------.--------- 100. 0 84, 8 5.4 7.3 7 A Mpa 
Reading one kind only - -..---------- 100. 0 84.0 5.8 7.6 ZOO Venton 
Reading more than one kind - -_--..- 100.0 87.6 4.1 6.3 yas 9 (lbs On 
Not reading raised type- -~-.-------------- 100. 0 7.7 25. 5 1.4 iG a Bee eet 
Not reporting as to ability to read raised 
CY PC Re ee Ae RE eA a 100. 0 56. 7 11.4 1.0 SO! Oi | Ote eee 


1 Includes those whose age was not reported. __ ; 
? Based upon the population reporting as to ability to read raised type, 
3 Based upon the population reporting as to education. 


ECONOMIC CONDITION 


The most important consequence to society arising from the existence of blind- 
ness in its midst lies in the circumstance that as sight is such an essential physical 
faculty in the ordinary pursuits of men and in their general industrial life, those 
who lack it in a very large proportion must perforce remain outside the ranks of 
independent breadwinners, constituting a dependent element in the community. 
In the vast number of the occupations of men vision constitutes such an indispen- 
sable qualification that those bereft of it either are effectually precluded from 
entering upon them or do so under a great handicap. In other words, even if it 
does not totally disqualify persons suffering under it from the field of economic 
employment, blindness lays such a heavy hand upon them that the field, even 
when not actually closed, becomes narrowly circumscribed. The task of 
securing remunerative employment by the blind thus becomes very difficult, and 
their earning power exceedingly restricted. It is the purpose of the tables and 
the discussion that follow to bring out some of the consequences of blindness in 
the industrial situation. 

Comparison with general population.—In Table 59 are shown for both males 
and females, and for the several race and nativity groups, the number and the 
percentage of the blind 10 years of age and over who are gainfully employed, in 
1920 and in 1910, as compared with the general population. 


TasBLeE 59.—BLIND PopuLATION 10 YEARS OF AGE AND OvErR GAINFULLY 
OccuPIED, BY SEX, Racr, AND NATIVITY, FOR THE UNITED States: 1920 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


PER CENT 
BLIND PERSONS 10 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER! GAINFULLY 
OCCUPIED IN 
GENERAL 
j POPULATION 
Number, 1920 Per cent oftotal gainfully No een oe 
pied 
AGE AND 
RACE AND NATIVITY —_—_—_—_—_—_________———|| ovr, SAME 
Gainfully RACE AND 
Total occupied 1920 1910 Ree 
! 1 ! 
Fe- | Fe- Fe- | Fe- 
Male | Female |} Male male Male ‘file Male male Male rales 
All classes ?._..-.___- 23, 251 16, 385 5, 907 1, 270 25. 4 7.8 24.5 5.8 78. 2 21.1 
WWVAEI GO etek ee b ED ee 20, 655 14, 798 5, 297 ap 167. 25. 6 7.9 25. 1 5.9 77.9 19, 2 
INAGIVOs eee le 16, 782 12, 355 4, 490 1, 045 26.8 8.5 26. 7 6.2 76. 1 19.3 
Foreign-born__----___- 3, 873 2, 443 807 122 20.8 5.0 18.9 5.0 89.3 18. 4 
INGOT Oss sau SURE eS 2, 396 1, 457 583 95 24. 3 6.5 21.3 4.7 81.1 38. 9 
ANCA eee ene j 179 124 23 5 12.8 4.0 14,9 4.8 58. 4 11.5 


1 Includes those whose age was not reported. 
2 Includes ‘‘other colored,’’ chiefly Chinese and Japanese. 
One-fourth (25.4 per cent) of blind males are found to be gainfully employed, 
a proportion not quite one-third of that for the general population (78.2 per cent). 
Among females the proportion is less than one-twelfth (7.8 per cent), a proportion 
a little over one-third of that for the general population (21.1 per cent). In com- 
paring the proportion of the blind and of the general population gainfully occupied, 
it must be borne in mind that a very great number of the blind are in advanced 
life, too old in any event for gainful employment. If these be removed from the 
calculations, the difference between the proportions for each group is consider- 
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ably reduced. On the other hand, as will appear later, the extent to which the 
blind so reported are actually engaged in gainful employment is greatly limited, 
with not a few this employment being little more than nominal. 

Among blind males native whites present the best showing as to gainful occu— 
pation in relation to the other groups (26.8 per cent), a showing all the more 
significant for the reason that in the general population this group has proportion- 
ately fewer employed than any other save the Indians. Negroes come next, 
with a proportion (24.3 per cent) relatively much less, however, than that in the 
general population. Foreign-born whites are third among the blind (20.8 per 
cent), though in the general population their proportion is considerably the highest 
of all. The low proportion for Indians (12.8 per cent) is in keeping with their low 
proportion in the general population. The relatively high proportion for native 
whites is doubtless due in part at least to their more extensive participation in 
agriculture, in which occupation many of the blind remain, apparently, after the 
loss of sight. 

Among blind females the ranking is much the same, though for Negroes, 
instead of the excessive proportion shown in the case of the general population, 
the proportion with the blind appears to be but normal, an indication of the 
restriction which blindness imposes upon participation in economic activities 
even among this group. 

There is a slight gain in the proportion of blind males gainfully employed in 
1920 over the 1910 figure, this being shown for all the several groups except the 
Indians. The most considerable gain is made among Negroes. Among females 
the general gain is somewhat larger than among males, though foreign-born 
whites show no change, while the Indians record a loss. Possibly the increase 
for blind females only reflects to a certain extent the increase in gainful occupas 
tion for females in general. 

Occupational groups by sex.—In Table 60 is shown the percentage distribu- 
tion in 1920 and 1910 of the blind and of the general population, and of males 
and females separately, in broad occupational! groups. 


TaBLeE 60.—BuiInp PopruuaTIoN 10 Yrars oF AGE AND OVER GAINFULLY 
OccuPiED, By Sex—PsER CrEntT DISTRIBUTION, BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS, 
FOR THE UNITED STATES: 1920 anv 1910 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


POPULATION 10 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER GAINFULLY 


OCCUPIED ! 
‘ : General popu- 
Blind population lation, 1920 
OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 
1920 1910 
Both Fe- 
Male 
Both Male Fe- || Both Male Hes See male 
sexes male |} sexes male 

TOGA baat Ay BIG ER oe 100. 0 |'100. 0 {100.0 |/100. 0 1/100. 0 1100. 6 |/100. 0 |,100. 0 |100. 0 
Agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry.| 13.2. 14.6} 6.6 || 18.9 || 20.8] 7.3 || 26.3 || 29.8 | 12.7 

Extraction of minerals. oe rH Ea ane ts Ml OR NRC a A 2.611 3.3.10) 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries____| 43.1 || 41.8 | 48.8 || 30.1 || 27.9 | 43.6 || 30.8 |; 32.9 | 22.6 
A EANSPOLLAblONe wee y ee eas le ata dae 1.5 1.6), 1,4 1A. 14 oles 7.4 8.6 42.5 
CLO RIUA HIVES ALAN DUE AISA Rae NEE UNO AAEM 17.6 || 20.8 2.7 || 22.3 || 24.8 7.6 || 10.2 || 10.8 7.8 
Publiciservicetoe. 2 Sa we i Ae aa yd 0.5 0.5] 05 0.3 0.3) 0.1 1.9 23°)" O38 
PTOLESSIONAl SOL VIGO Mees ee ee cie NeMnaTE 14.0 || 12.7 | 20.0 || 15.7 |} 14.6 | 22.5 5. 2 3.4 | 11.9 
Domestic and personal service..._..--------- 5.5 3.8 //'13.'2 7.4 6.2 | 14.4 8.2 357-425. 6 
Clerical occupations ate age ey a ha 3.9 3.5 |, 608 A@) (3) (3) aio Dp kus ih 
Wuelassifiables 258) Tee ee) AN eae 0.6 0.5] 0.9 3.6 Ea fil Wales Val pda ens A Whe ural leu 

{ 
1Includes those whose age was not reported. 8’ Not separately shown in 1910. 


2Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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- Here certain light may be thrown upon the relative extent of the handicap 


~which blindness imposes in the principal industrial pursuits. In manufacturing 


and mechanical industries are much the largest proportions of the blind who are 
gainfully employed (43.1 per cent). While these are the callings which have 
the largest representation in the population as a whole, in the latter case the 
lead is by no means so great as with the blind. The next highest proportion is 
in trade, the proportion with the blind (17.6 per cent) being also considerably 
larger than with the general population. In professional service, with the third 
highest proportion (14 per cent), the relative excess for the blind is greatest of 
call, the proportion with them being nearly three times as high as with the general 
population. In all the remaining groups the proportion for the blind is less 
than for the general population. In agriculture the proportion for the former 
(13.2 per cent) is about one-half that for the latter. In domestic and personal 
service the proportion (5.5 per cent) is considerably smaller. In clerical occu- 
pations the proportion (3.9 per cent) is also about one-half. With the blind 
the proportion engaged in transportation pursuits (1.5 per cent) is only about 
one-fifth of that with the general population. The representation of the blind 
in this class of occupations is relatively the least of all, with the exception of 
‘extraction of minerals, in which occupation are reported very few of the blind 
(0.2 per cent). In public service the proportion for the blind (0.5 per cent) is 


-about one-fourth of that for the population in general. 


The large proportion of the blind in manufacturing and mechanical industries 


‘as compared with other pursuits is due both to the relatively lesser difficulties 
‘to be encountered therein, and to the inclusion under that general head of cer- 
‘tain processes, often of simple handicraft character, to which the blind have been 
‘able in limited measure to turn their hands. The large proportion in trade is 
:somewhat similarly explained—the obstacles of a practical nature being less pro- 


nounced and available openings more likely to manifest themselves here than 
in other fields. The high proportion of the blind in professional service is ac- 
-counted for in no small part by the considerable number of blind musicians and 
‘teachers of music, representing callings to which the blind have been much in- 
-elined; in addition, there is a considerable number of persons in the various 
professional callings who have found it possible to continue their activities in 


“some degree after the onset of their blindness. In the remaining occupation 


groups the ratio between the proportion of the blind gainfully employed and that 
-of the general population ranges from somewhat over one-half to one-fifth. 
These comparisons with the general population constitute a rough measure of the 


-extent to which blindness acts as a barrier or limitation to participation, or even 


partial participation, in the several industrial pursuits of men. In some fields the 
lack of eyesight sets up an effectual bar and in others a very severe handicap. 

As between the sexes, the proportion of male blind is relatively greater in 
agriculture, extraction of minerals, transportation, and trade; and of female 
blind, in the remaining occupations save public service, in which the proportions 
are equal. These are the same occupations, respectively, in which either sex 
predominates in the general population, except manufacturing and mechanical 
occupations and public service, in which males have the larger proportions. The 
ratios between the proportions for males and for females in the two population 
groups, however, present some decided differences. 

Since 1910 there have been increases in the proportions for the blind in manu- 
facturing and mechanical occupations, transportation, public service, and prob- 
ably clerical occupations. In the remaining occupational groups, agriculture, 
forestry, and animal husbandry, extraction of minerals, trade, professional serv- 
ice, domestic and personal service, and unclassifiable occupations, there have 
been decreases. 
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Occupational groups, by race and nativity.—In Table 61 are given the number 
and the percentage distribution of the blind of both sexes combined by general 
occupation groups, for the several race and nativity classes. 


TABLE 61.—BuInp PopuLaATIon 10 YEARS OF AGE AND OvEeR GAINFULLY Occu- 
PIED, BY Racr, NATIVITY, AND OcCUPATIONAL GROUPS, AS COMPARED WITH 
THE GENERAL POPULATION, FOR THE UNITED States: 1920 


[Figures for blind include only those returning special schedules] 


POPULATION 10 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER 
GAINFULLY OCCUPIED ! 


OCCUPATIONAL GROUP White 


All 


classes 2 Negro | Indian 


Total Native haha 


BLIND POPULATION—NUMBER 


"ROGRT. eee ea a Bet Raa tite ales Sa 7,177 6. 464 5, 535 929 678 28 

pane ces rn om mem ee aes s are ar ny Pa ee eh sores erencalferor ere 

Agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry_- 948 870 759 111 62 14 
xtraction:of minerals.) 200. eu aia 12 10 ) 1 Di iteos whee. 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries--_- 3, 090 2, 817 2, 369 448 . 264 8 
FELADS POPC GION Wak pel Pins Teh is ee ea 110 105 99 6 1) Ro UR 
Tra: Re ere en eer gac Lee is See ser Ae aa oe 1, 264 |) 1, 165 978 187 96 1 
IPRA LIC SEL VACE I: HOME NT MI GSN IMR TED Cs 3 33 29 SL ee eee 
Professional serviceuss.u- Be ge ee 1, 005 878 779 99 123 4 
Domestic and personal service__...--------_-- 393 || 288 242 46 103 1 
Oléricalioecupations 288 sey WW ad a ees 281 || 264 243 21 1OiH i) PT 
MI TACLASSIH A DIG sis a ai a A se EM ae 40 34 28 6 cap Pacey aes 

BLIND POPULATION—PER CENT DISTRIBUTION & 

TROGALS a ele eee eee Ra eMLe 2 eon mney 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 10030) ere 
Agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry-.- 13n3 13. 55 13. 8 12.0 0:2) |e 
OXULACtIOM Of MMIMCr AIS ee ee ere ae O32 0.2 0.2 0.1 OSS rie aes 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries____ 43.3 43.8 43.0 48.5 SONS tates 
ALTANSDOLEAbLOM wre. tuts WO CR bye 1.5 1.6 1.8 7, ONL ene a 
PETA ele ap BAM SPE A WN ME MN lah VT 18.1 17.8 20.3 ne Ee Oh Bae 
Publiciseryicesc eu ad. Cues won wauis BOTs eae 0 Niel 0.5 0.5 0.5 0. 4 Ora eae 
PYOLESSION Al SCEVICE oe, eae a det Uae 14.1 13.7 14.1 10.7 Be ARS $1 uN Wi ia 
Domestic and personal service__.......-.-_.-- 595 4.5 4.4 5.0 Lox Bia gees ane 
ChEriCal OCCUPATIONS = saane wai inane ae RN ERLE 2D 3.9 4.1 4.4 2.3 DE. Wh Pauli a ce 

GENERAL POF ULATION—PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 
OCA REN Mise waren Mek erro 2 Noah a peel Jee 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
SSS SSS SS SSS a ered 
Agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry-- 26.3 23.8 26.9 12.0 45.2 68. 8 
EXtTaction: Of MAINerals. LA SNE ee ee 2.6 2.8 22 4.9 1.5 0.9 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries___- 30.8 32.5 28.7 46.9 18.4 155.5 
TEEANSPOrlablon ie. Cty Con lene ARNE I NN. 7.4 Z5 7.6 7h! 6.5 3.8 
PAL OI SVR CERRY US aa le SAS ea 10.2 TZ 1tg2 1 a 2.9 1.8 
PUD HC SERVICE wee OU iN anh ORs Pa ht ae am 1.9 2.0 2.0 1.6 1.0 1.3 
Professional SON VICO Ly we ue ee ne tae 5.2 5.6 6.3 320 uli 1.6 
Domestic and personal service_-.......---.--- 8.2 6.3 iS 9.9 220i 5.7 
ClOriGalOCCUPATLONS ee ee ek ileal ae cos shae Tan 8.4 9.8 3.4 0.8 0.7 


1 Includes those whose age was not reported. 
2 Includes ‘‘other colored,’’ chiefly Chinese and Japanese. ; 
3 Exclusive of unclassifiable occupations. Per cent not shown where base is less than 100. 


There are larger proportions for whites than for Negroes in all of the major 
occupation groups except extraction of minerals, professional service, and domestic 
and personal service. When comparison is made between the respective pro- 
portions in each occupation for the blind and for the population at large some 
notable differences appear. Only in the case of domestic and personal service do 
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‘the proportions for whites and for Negroes among the blind and in the general 
population correspond, the handicap of blindness being fairly equal for the two 
races. The representation of Negroes in agriculture among the blind is only 
about two-thirds that of the whites, though in the general population the pro- 
portion for Negroes is relatively almost double that of the whites. In trans- 
portation and in public service the differences in the proportions resulting from the 
-absence of vision are more than twice as great with Negroes as with whites. 
On the other hand, in manufacturing and mechanical industries, while among 
whites the proportion is not very much greater for the blind than for the general 
‘population, among Negroes itis more than double: In trade the proportion for 
the blind is only slightly larger with whites, but with Negroes five times as large. 
In professional service the proportion for the blind is for whites not quite three 
times, but for Negroes over ten times, that of the general population. In clerical 
occupations the proportion among whites is less than one-half because of blind- 
ness, but among Negroes the proportion is, notwithstanding, three times that of 
‘the general population. In extraction of minerals the reduction in the propor- 
‘tion consequent upon the loss of sight is several times as great among whites as 
‘among Negroes. 

‘The variations in the respective proportions for the two races between the 
‘blind population and the population as a whole are, in the main, ascribable to 
three factors, as follows: Differences between whites and Negroes in the general 
‘status as to education; the varying amount of vocational provision for the two 
races, including industrial guidance by the special agencies for the blind; and the 
relative industrial opportunities afforded the two races. In agriculture the sit- 
uation that exists is largely due to the considerable number of white blind who 
on the occurrence of their affliction-ostensibly continue in their accustomed 
occupation. The high proportion of white blind in transportation is chiefly 
attributable to their exclusive entry into one form of the occupations so classed, 
namely, telephone operating. In manufacturing and mechanical industries and 
trade the situation as regards Negroes is in some degree explained by the special 
openings provided in these fields, often along lines regarded as particularly suited 
for the blind and for which vocational training is afforded in the schools and work- 
shops, though it should be stated that blind Negroes here are for the most part 
in employments of an unskilled and casual nature, and, as classified under trade, 
in occupations not infrequently of a semimendicant kind. The last observation 
applies also to a portion of the Negroes engaged in domestic and personal service 
and in clerical occupations. The abnormal proportion of blind Negroes in 
professional service is in no small part accounted for by the large number reported 
as clergymen. 

As between native and foreign-born blind, larger proportions are found for the 
former group in all classes of occupations except manufacturing and mechanical 
industries, trade, and domestic and personal service. The differences in the 
proportions for native and foreign born in the several occupations, however, are 
not marked, save in the case of transportation and in clerical occupations, the 
proportion for natives in the former occupation being almost three times as great 
as for the foreign born and in the latter twice as great. The differences between 
the two groups among the blind on the whole reflect to but limited extent the 
differences between the two groups in the population at large. Only in public 
service is a ratio corresponding to that between the native white and foreign-born 
white in the general population maintained among the blind. In clerical occu- 
pations the proportion with the blind population is only about twice as great for 
natives as for the foreign born, and in agriculture, public service, and in trade 
the proportions are nearly alike. In transportation the proportion for the native 
whites is nearly three times that for the foreign-born whites. In extraction of 
minerals the proportion in the blind population for the native born is double 
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that for the foreign born. In manufacturing and mechanical occupations the 
proportion for the foreign born is only slightly greater than for the native. 

The factors responsible for the differences in the employment in various classes 
of occupations for natives and for the foreign born among the blind as compared 
with the proportions among the population as a whole are in large part the same 
as those responsible for the differences as to whites and Negroes, that is, educa- 
tion and opportunity. Native blind persons may be expected to have the better 
representation in those callings for which special training is given in the schools 
for the blind; this training is possible in much less degree for the foreign born 
because of the later occurrence of their affliction, generally after the period of 
schooling. This is an especially important factor in producing the relatively 
larger proportion of natives in manufacturing and mechanical industries-and in 
transportation, piano tuning particularly as an occupation of the former type, and 
telephone operating as an occupation of the latter type, being engaged in mainly 
by natives; both occupations are very generally taught in the special schools. 

Principal occupations.—In Table 62 are given the number of the blind 10 years 
of age and over gainfully employed in occupations in which not less than 0.5 per 
cent of either sex are engaged, together with the respective percentages for both 
1920 and 1910, and the percentage for the general population. A more complete 
list of the occupations reported, classified according to the principal occupational 
groups previously shown, is given in Table 105, p. 177. 


TABLE 62.—Buinp PopuLaTion 10 Yrars or AGE AND OvER. GAINFULLY 
OccuPpiIED, BY SEX AND OCCUPATION, FOR THE UNITED States: 1920 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


Per cent 
PER CENT DISTRIBUTION distribu- 
ata a ac 1 as 
Number, genera 
1920 1910 tion of 
same sex,. 
BS Bes) Shp SNUG Ba ci fee Caan Me Ue a apa aS IM A ye ba 5, 907 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0: 

Broom makers i) 17. FN Oe Eh a) APES 825 14.0 11.2 (1) 
IM ARTIIOTS OCG 2, ee Hee te ld ss ENC ete here ee a tse 660 11.2 18.3 18.7 
MPATOLCUTIOTS Ce ee eae ke ee en aU gh NE evan 447 7.6 6.1 (1) 
Retail dealers (other than grocers and cigar and tobacco 

Pa STEN FEN Ep IE OIG GU Se aCe ADRAC al A DN Ti MRA SN 434 7.3 6.0 PPM 
Musicians and teachers of music._....-.-....------.--- 387 6.6 8.9 0. 2° 
CHAIN ICAN OES Se CUS MIN erect iae seen RAUL ey We i ea Maney 381 6.4 4.7 (3) 
Huckstersiandipeddlers2 ee han he Wied Wii Ese Mee RNS 311 633 6.5 0.1 
Laborers, building, general, and not specified _-_______- 198 3.4 2.2 1. 8. 
A Gents and CAN VaSsers ne ale We i MACRCe SUNeU ae A 165 2.8 Sz 0.4 
Agriculturallaborersy si) 208 Oe 20 os eh ae Ot 136 | 2.3 23 10.2 
Newspaper carriers and news dealers____._.-__-.--__---- 127 2a) 2.3 0.1 
Clerks:in’stores.and salesmen! si: sey ee 113 1.9 0.9 3. 2) 
PUCK OL TR OPICOTS ee EAE ONC RSS ES 103 T7 0.9 (4) 
OC) fag g0Ce) ea eg (st ee yy CELA PUROE Rea Such TG Bia WOE MLA, 90 1.5 2.7 | 0. 4 
Real estate and insurance agents, etc.........-..-_----- 73 1.2 Aad 50.8: 
School teachers, college presidents, and professors- ----- 71 1,2 0.9 0. 4: 
Retail erocers Ure ei MC im iua Oye jayne ub nel ne aL Rae date 64 steal 1.6 0.7 
Catpet and rugimalkersi:0 (00 60 1.0 0.6 (4) 
AAR etasg es pep aue SUA Ma IMCD MOY eh MN PAO TOU SINE gO) RR ON 51 0.9 0.3 (4) 
Wood sawyers and woodchoppers-.-.......-------------- 51 0.9 3.5 (4) 
Mamitactiirers ete: ese e eit alk tio Ee Ce ere we i 46 0.8 0. 6 1.5 
Cigar and tobacco dealers 41 0.7 1:2 0.1 
Waiters and servant yi ee i OY Oe li abe Tanipe lS bid 41 0.7 0. 4 1.1 
TElETHONE OPCLAUL VES wl ce! Toe Mee a og uae ag 37 0.6 0.5 (‘) 
Lawyers, judges, and justices____........--..----------- 35 0.6 0.5 0. 4 
Laundry operatives (not in Jaundry)._..._.------------ 32 0.5 0.5 0.2 
Authors, editors, reporters, and librarians...._--_-_---- 31 0.5 0.3 0.1 
AlVotherand unclassitiablewe: (oo. rae ae. aan ier ae 897 15.2 11.4 56. 6 


ES 


i 
A 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE 62.—BuiIND PopuuaTion 10 Yrars or AGE AND OvER GAINFULLY 
OccuPiED, BY SEX AND OCCUPATION, FOR THE UNITED States: 1920—Con. 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


PER CENT DISTRIBUTION || Per cent 
rt 
TET eA eLOnGO 
OCCUPATION ene | general 
1920 1910 Vid ad 
tion of 
same sex 
URES aa CSIs Ue ae ey ONO eT ia gd a Dy re I lls 1, 270 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
Seamstresses and fancy workers (not in factory) _--.---- 259 20. 4 13.8 2.8 
Musicians and teachers of music_.__.___-.---_--------- 119 9.4 15.6 0.9 
Grate caries Ga te Pate Nd SEG ee ia Wh i ek en maar 95 7.5 4.7 (8) 
School teachers, college presidents, and professors___.-_- 82 6.5 3.8 7.5 
Wiaitresses andservantsy Me Siu iad, aa Es Ra ee 61 4.8 Bp 13.2 
Baskeorworkersere se eet le ke ie oe 58 4.6 1.6 (4) 
RMarnrers sete ge seeder el eV ei Bi Ore tied: 54 4.3 6.2 3.2 
Laundry operatives and laundresses (not in laundry) --- 45 3.5 5.0 5.5 
NAO VOLS aU en AV AG UE Pc a 2 ee 43 3.4 1.8 (4) 
SvenographersyanagcvyMistsse ue see ss es 42 BSS ie ee Sein 6.6 
@arpetiandenugumakersiit! syed. Iyyhe he ee 36 2.8 1.0 (*) 
AD OTIUS ATTA TIVIISSOLS = cea 2 arr LR PIA AN, 23 1.8 3.8 0.2 
Boarding and lodging house keepers___.______.___-.----- 20 1.6 1.9 1.3 
MOT CUULU NAMA DOTETS eeu aye on WN, Le Bo ea aa ey 18 1.4 1.0 9.4 
‘RElepHOnerOperati vessel e 2 18 1.4 1.3 2.1 
Hetailideslersa .2 ue pue ee ewe Ne a oa ee ee 14 ial 1.5 0.9 
Authors,’ editors, reporters, dnd librarians-.__.__...___- 13 1.0 12 0.3 
Semiskilled operatives, printing and publishing. ______- 12 0.9 0.4 0.5 
Brocni ntakers hee vena re oe) aC CO YN hy nae 12 0.9 1.2 (1) 
Huckstersiand:- peddlers! bo. 3)... penises 9 0.7 1.5 (1) 
@lerksi(exesptan'stotes)js ie Sree ede oe Led 8 0.6 (4) 5.5 
Practical nurses and midwives____..._.._-_---.+_------- 6 0.5 (4) 1.6 
Laborers, building, general, and not specified__..__..__- 6 0.5 ©) 0.2 
Athopherandumeclassifiablenw i225 2700 | Wie OU ee) 217 17.1 28.3 38. 4 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

2 Includes stock raisers, gardeners, florists, fruit growers, etc. 

8 While chair caners are not shown separately for the general population, the semiskilled operatives in 
furniture factories, which include chair caners, form but 0.1 per cent of the total wage earners. 

4 Not separately shown. 

5 Includes real estate and insurance Officials. 

6 Includes manufacturers, officials, managers, and contractors. 


From Table 62 it may be seen that the blind are engaged in a variety of occupa- 
tions, in some being fairly well represented. On closer analysis, however, the 
field of employment is found to be a very restricted one. Furthermore, the blind 
are not as fully engaged in all the occupations listed as might at first appear. 
A not inconsiderable proportion in some of the occupations are really border- 
line cases, among whom there is perhaps a remnant of sight left which has proved 
of decided help. In addition, in some instances blind persons have doubtless 
been returned as engaged in an occupation which was in fact the one pursued 
before the loss of sight, and in which an attempt has been made to continue, with 
more or less outside assistance, especially from one’s family. 

The blind are found to group rather heavily in certain particular callings. Of 
all the male blind listed, nearly three-fifths (58.4 per cent) are found in 7 occupa- 
tions, each having more than 5 per cent of all gainfully employed. These are broom 
making, farming, retail dealing, piano tuning, playing and teaching of music, 
chair caning, and huckstering and peddling. In 14 occupations, each having 1.5 
per cent or more, are three-fourths (74.1 per cent) of the male blind. These 
include, in addition to the first 7, the occupation of general laborers, agents and 
canvassers, agricultural laborers, newspaper carriers and news dealers, clerks and 
salesmen in stores, basket workers, and clergymen. In 27 occupations, none 
having less than 0.5 per cent, are found all but 15.2 per cent of the male blind. 
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The occupation which draws a larger number of blind males than any other is 
broom making, a trade generally considered especially suitable for the blind, and 
often given to them as their first industrial effort. In it are over one-eighth 
(14 per cent) of the male blind who are gainfully employed. Broom makers, 
as well as persons engaged in some other trades regarded as particularly adapted 
for the blind, often carry on their industry in special shops created for the pur- 
pose of aiding the blind. 

The occupation having the next largest numerical representation is Fee as 
with 11.2 per cent. The reasons for the relatively large proportion of the blind 
reported as engaged in farming are twofold. In the first place, farmers repre- | 
sent the largest occupational class in the population as a whole. In the second 
place, it is quite possible that many are enumerated as farmers, when in fact 
farming was the occupation engaged in prior to the oncoming of blindness, active 
participation in it thereafter being limited, extending little beyond general over- 
sight and direction. This inclusion, according to the instructions, is entirely 
proper, and possibly the proportion of farmers would be greater still but for the 
belief of some that the inquiry had reference only to their ability to do actual 
physical work on the farm. 

Retail dealers—including grocers (1.1 per cent) and cigar and tobacco dealers 

(0.7 per cent)—comprise 9.1 per cent of the male blind gainfully occupied. 
Doubtless many have continued in this occupation, also, after the loss of vision, 
the enterprises being small, with little outlay of capital, and valuable assistance 
in their conduct being rendered by members of the family.32_ If newspaper car- 
riers and news dealers are added, the total proportion of retail dealers is 11.2 per 
cent—in which case the group ranks alongside farmers. If other forms of trade, 
such as real estate and insurance, are included, or if huckstering and peddling, a 
much less desirable form of trade, is embraced, the proportion for this kind of 
employment is considerably increased. 
. In piano tuning, long recognized as an occupation peculiarly seluatelt for the 
blind, 7.6 per cent are found. The playing and teaching of music, a kindred 
occupation, and regarded as no less desirable for the blind, follows with 6.6 per 
cent. Among the musicians reported, however, are included both high-grade 
performers and street musicians. Piano tuners and musicians together comprise 
over one-eighth (14.2 per cent) of all male blind persons gainfully occupied, 
thus ranking ahead of all other single occupations. If dealers in music and musical 
instruments are added, the proportion of blind males having music as a vocation 
becomes 14.5 per cent. 

Chair caning, looked upon as a manual trade next in importance, possibly, 
to broom making, engages 6.4 per cent of the male blind. To huckstering and 
peddling, frequently only the purveying of certain small articles, as pencils, 
matches, shoestrings, etc., on the street or from house to house, and sometimes 
little more than actual begging, 5.3 per cent are credited. General laborers 
(3.4 per cent) and agricultural laborers (2.3 per cent) are both relatively numerous 
among the blind for the same reasons as are farmers. Among the former are 
some doing various odd jobs; among the latter are some who are at times engaged 
for such tasks as the husking of corn. Agents and canvassers (2.8 per cent) 
include some persons who are employed thus only irregularly. Newspaper 
carriers and news dealers (2.1 per cent) are really engaged in one form of retail 
dealing. In a not dissimilar occupation are clerks in stores and salesmen (1.9 
per cent). Basket workers (1.7 per cent) are engaged in another of the special 
occupations of the blind. Clergymen (1.5 per cent) are in a calling that has 
always been open to blind persons, though a considerable proportion of blind 


382 Retail dealers, apart from grocers and cigar and tobacco dealers, are thus classified: Dealers in music 
and musical instruments (0.3 per cent), general store dealers (0.3 per cent), and all other retail dealers 
(6.8 per cent). 
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clergymen are apt to be without settled pastorates, acting rather as supplies from 
time to time. 

The remaining occupations listed are those of real estate and insurance agents 
(1.2 per cent), school-teachers and others in the teaching profession (1.2 per 
cent), carpet and rug makers (1 per cent), weavers (0.9 per cent), wood sawyers 
-and woodchoppers (0.9 per cent), manufacturers and others in managerial posi- 
tions (0.8 per cent), waiters and servants (0.7 per cent), telephone operatives 
(0.6 per cent), lawyers and judges (0.6 per cent), laundry operatives (0.5 per cent), 
and authors, editors, reporters, and librarians, or general literary workers (0.5 
per cent) .%3 

By studying the occupations in which there is a heavy excess in the proportions 
for the blind over those for the general population, those occupations may be 
ascertained which have a special importance for the blind, and for which they 
may be said to have a special bent. These occupations are discovered to be 
broom making, piano tuning, performing and teaching of music, chair caning, 
carpet and rug making, and weaving. In nearly all these occupations the pro- 
portions for the general population are insignificant, being less than 0.1 per cent 
except in the case of musicians and music teachers, and weavers. The occupa- 
tions specified have been regarded as particularly appropriate for the blind, and 
more or less specialized instruction in them has been afforded at the special 
schools and workshops for this class. 

There are likewise certain occupations rather in the general field of employ- 
ment which are apparently adapted to some extent for the blind, and to which 
they have resorted in proportions notably in excess of the proportions for the 
population at large. These are mainly small business ventures such as those of 
retail dealers, hucksters and peddlers, agents and canvassers, newspaper carriers 
and dealers, and real estate and insurance agents; such pursuits as that of tele= 
phone operatives; professional callings such as those of clergymen, school-teachers, 
lawyers, and literary workers; and general unskilled work such as that of general 
laborers, wood sawyers and woodchoppers, and laundry operatives. Some of the 
occupations of this type have in fact appeared so promising as pursuits for the 
blind that some degree of special attention is being given to them in the vocational 
training of the sightless. This is particularly true of certain commercial and 
clerical callings, including the conducting of small-scale mercantile or other 
business undertakings, salesmanship, stenography, and telephone operating, and 
limited agricultural enterprises like poultry raising. 

Some of the occupations of the blind of a general nature, especially those involv- 
ing selling processes, like retail dealing, are to some extent carried on as a con- 
tinuation of callings engaged in prior to the loss of sight, and with more or less 
assistance of family or others. This is also the case, but in less degree, with some 
occupations of a professional nature. Certain pursuits, as those of agents and. 
canvassers and of clergymen, and of general and agricultural laborers, wood 
sawyers and woodchoppers, are followed in more or less desultory fashion, those. 
so engaged often having but intermittent or casual employment.*4 


33 Occupations in which from 0.4 per cent to 0.2 per cent of the male blind are engaged are those of boarding 
and lodging house keepers, physicians and others in the medical profession, public entertainers, tobacco. 
workers, hammock and net makers, clerks not in stores, semiskilled operatives in printing and publishing, 
janitors and sextons, bankers and persons in kindred occupations, stenographers and typists, commercial. 
travelers, and drivers and teamsters. (See Table 105, p. 177.) 

34 Practically all the male blind in manufacturing and mechanical industries, except those listed as general 
laborers, are technically designated semiskilled operatives, though as a matter of fact the occupations in which 
they are engaged are of a relatively simple nature, demanding but little real skill. Of the male blind in 
transportation, 40.2 per cent are telephone operatives. Of those in trade, 43.8 per cent are retail dealers, 
25.3 hucksters and peddlers, and 10.3 per cent newspaper carriers and news dealers. Of those in clerical 
occupations, 79.7 per cent are agents and canvassers. Of those in professional service, 51.5 per cent are. 
musicians and teachers of music, and 12 per cent are clergymen. (See Table 105, p. 177, for numbers on which, 
these precentages are based.) 
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Compared with 1910, there have been moderate increases in the proportions 
of the male blind gainfully employed as broom makers, retail dealers, chair caners, 
general laborers, real estate and insurance agents, school teachers, manufacturers. 
waiters and servants, telephone operatives, lawyers, and literary workers, and 
also among clerks and salesmen, basket workers, carpet and rug makers, and 
weavers. Piano tuning shows a certain increase, but musicians and music teach- 
ing a decrease. The most notable decrease is in the case of wood sawyers and 
woodchoppers. On the whole, but with a few exceptions, the gains seem to be 
rather along the lines to which increasing attention is being given in the special 
schools in the way of training and preparation of the blind. 

In Table 62 are presented also the figures for blind females, covering occupations 
in which at least 0.5 per cent of all blind females gainfully employed are engaged. 

The range of occupations open to blind females is much narrower than with 
blind males. The same considerations which put limitations upon the extent to 
which blind males are actually engaged in gainful occupation are applicable to 
blind females as well, perhaps with somewhat greater force. It is possible that 
blind females report more often than blind males the occupation engaged in before 
the occurrence of blindness. 

The one occupation which easily leads all others is that of seamstresses and 
fancy workers (not in factories), or plain and fancy sewing, this occupation alone 
having one-fifth (20.4 per cent) of the total gainfully employed. Most of these 
persons are more or less irregularly occupied in their own homes. In 7 occupa- 
tions are embraced almost three-fifths (57.5 per cent) of the female blind—those 
of seamstresses and fancy workers, musicians and teachers of music (9.4 per cent), 
chair caners (7.5 per cent), school-teachers (6.5 per cent), waitresses and servants 
(4.8 per cent), basket workers (4.6 per cent), and farmers, including stock raisers, 
gardeners, florists, fruit growers, etc. (4.3 per cent). In 11 occupations there 
are nearly three-fourths (70.5 per cent), the 4 after the first 7 being those of 
laundry operatives (3.5 per cent), weavers (3.4 per cent), stenographers and typists 
(3.3 per cent), and carpet and rug makers (2.8 per cent). In the 23 occupations, 
each having at least 0.5 per cent, there are all but 17.1 per cent, including, besides 
those already named, agents and canvassers (1.8 per cent), boarding and lodging 
house keepers (1.6 per cent), agricultural laborers (1.4 per cent), telephone 
operatives (1.4 per cent), retail dealers (1.1 per cent), literary workers (1 per 
eent), broom makers (0.9 per cent), semiskilled operatives in printing and pub- 
lishing (0.9 per cent), hucksters and peddlers (0.7 per cent), clerks not in stores 
(0.6 per cent), practical nurses and midwives, and general laborers (0.5 per cent). 

Female blind persons are found to be fairly well represented in the occupations 
which have been regarded as especially suited for the blind, and for which special 
vocational training is provided—plain and fancy sewing, playing and teaching of 
music, chair caning, basket working, weaving, carpet and rug making, and broom 
making. Some of these represent handicraft processes engaged in at home, and 
taught possibly through special home instruction. Other occupations of a more 
general character, in which the proportion for the blind is larger than for the 
population at large are farming (probably in most cases as owners or assistants), 
the work of agents or canvassers, boarding-house keeping, retail dealing, literary 
work, semiskilled labor in printing and publishing, huckstering and peddling, 
and general labor. With respect to the work of blind females in general, it is to 
be remembered that an appreciable proportion not returned as gainfully employed 
are in fact persons living in their own homes and engaged to a greater or less 
extent in the performance of household tasks.** 


35 Of blind females in manufacturing and mechanical industries, 41.8 per cent are seamstresses and fancy 
workers. Of those in transportation, all are telephone operatives. Of those in clerical occupations, 56.8 per 
cent are stenographers and typists. Of those in professional service, 32.3 per cent are school teachers. (See 
Table 105, p. 177, for numbers on which these percentages are based.) 
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The most notable increases since 1910 have been in plain and fancy sewing, 
chair caning, school teaching, basket working, weaving, stenography and typing, 
carpet and rug making, semiskilled labor in printing and publishing, and general 
labor. Less notable increases have occurred in the work of waitresses and 
servants, agricultural laborers, and telephone operatives. The most significant 
increase of all is in the case of stenography and typing, an occupation to which 
special attention has been given of late years, though a part of this increase 
may be attributed to the increasing entry of women generally into such work. 
The development and extension of home teaching are largely responsible for the 
increases in some of the special occupations of the blind women, including in- 
struction in certain handicrafts, especially sewing, some of which may be turned 
to material account, even though proceeds from sales may be small. The con- 
siderable decrease in the proportions for musicians and teachers of music is not 
easily explained except as it reflects the increasing entry of women into other 
occupations. 

Age when vision was lost.—The age when the loss of sight occurred is discovered 
to have a very important bearing upon the extent to which the blind may be 
engaged in gainful occupations. Table 63 shows the total number of blind males 
and females 10 years of age and over, and the number gainfully occupied in 1920, 
with the percentage which the number occupied comprises of the total, in 1920 
and 1910, according to the age when vision was lost. 


TABLE 68.—BLIND PorpuuaTIon 10 YEARS oF AGE AND OvER GAINFULLY 
OccuPIED, BY Sex AND AGE WHEN Vision WaAs Lost, FoR THE UNITED STATEs: 
1920 anv 1910 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


GAINFULLY OCCUPIED ! 


TOTAL NUMBER, 
1920 1 Numb Per cent of total 
AGE WHEN VISION WAS LOST bye ai 
1920 1910 
Male | Female || Male | Fe | Male |Female| Male | ©e- 
male male 

AN eS ALANS A SIRS nl ae Aa 23,251 | 16,385 || 5,907 | 1,270] 25.4 7.8 Wp Q4e8 5.8 
Less than 20 years...__....-.-.------ 7,325 | 6,014 || 2,617) 802| 357] 1331 397| 13.0 
Wess than’ 5 years 2.2. 255) 0 3, 880 3, 560 1, 144 489 29. 5 13. 7 34.8 13.8 
HitO SO Veavs uy ae. Pee ed 1, 318 1, 076 540 156 41.0 14.5 42.5 14.0 
TONEOMANVCATSi whe ev tLe Gua TA 1, 129 720 460 80 40. 7 LEST 46.3 10. 4 
MO OLODVERTS. ee ee ee ee eS 884 526 457 71 51. 7 13. 5 45.5 10.9 

Age not definitely reported 3__._- 114 132 16 6 14. 0 4.5 (4) (2) 
20 years or over....------------------| 15,323 | 9,871 || 3,187] 432] 208 ry ae 2.6 
DO TO aay CORS eae Los eae Na Ee Ml 1, 099 444 478 57 43.5 12.8 43.1 8.3 
ZOO 440V OAT Sites oe sok ws a eh te 4,817 2, 160 1, 764 171 36. 6 7.9 32.8 5.4 
45°C0,04 Years 4.5 occ occ 5 dae oe 5, 252 3, 569 811 148 15. 4 4.1 13.4 oe 
65, Years or OVer 222.2. 5 ok eS 4,155 3, 698 134 56 3. 2 1.5 4.3 0.8 
REC MOG TODOLOU mene cu ate ee 603 500 103 36 17.1 (7: 1252 24 


1 Includes those whose age at enumeration was not reported. 
? Included under the appropriate age groups are those reporting the period of life, but not the exact age, 


at which vision was lost, infancy, early adult life, middle life, and old age. 
3 Reported as losing vision in childhood or youth. 
4 Per cent not shown where base is less than 100. 

For each sex the proportion occupied is considerably larger for those who lost 
sight under 20 than for those who lost it after that time. For males the respec- 
tive percentages are 35.7 and 20.8, and for females 13.3 and 4.4. The lower 
proportions for the group whose blindness came later in life may to a large extent 
be ascribed to the circumstance that in this group are included many persons 
who are already well along in life, and some who have in any event become too 
old for industrial activities, and others whose blindness has so recently befallen 
them that they have not been able to make necessary economic readjustments. 
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Among the females losing sighti n.adult life, furthermore, are a number who are- 
married, who would be less likely to be gainfully occupied. Persons, on the other 
hand, who lose sight in childhood and youth are in a much better position to: 
accommodate their lives, which are so largely in the future, to the new situation. 
In addition, such persons have the advantage of vocational training which the: 
special schools for the blind seek to promote to the fullest extent, and which in 
subsequent years often stands them in good stead. Further vocational assist-- 
ance is extended by the special workshops existing in some centers, which mainly 
affect persons who have passed beyond the days of schooling. At the same time, 
however, it is readily understood that a person becoming blind after some ex-- 
perience in the world of industry will have certain advantages over one who has. 
always been blind, such as an acquired sense of self-reliance, industrial habits, 
and knowledge of general business methods and practices. It is due to this last 
factor possibly that the proportions for males gainfully employed are highest 
for persons losing sight at the threshold of adult life, from 15 to 19 and 20 to 24. 
years; though no less consideration should be given to the additional fact that 
persons at these periods of life generally have the fullest initiative and energy,. 
either for continuance at an occupation previously engaged in or for adaptation. 
to a new one. 

Since 1910 there has been, for reasons not entirely clear, a certain decrease in 
the proportion of males gainfully employed who lost sight under 15, and an in-- 
crease for those who lost sight thereafter, except in old age. With females there- 
has been an increase for practically all groups, the more pronounced for those 
losing their sight in the later years of life. This increase among persons who. 
became blind in adult life, especially as regards females, is doubtless one of the: 
results of the extension of home teaching, which is carried on particularly among: 
the older blind, and which has provided a modicum of gainful employment even 
for them. 

In Table 64 is shown for each sex the per cent distribution, by occupation,. 
of the blind 10 years of age and over gainfully employed, classified also according: 
to the age when vision was lost. 

Nearly all the occupations which have been considered as particularly suited. 
for the blind, and which are generally included in the industrial training provided. 
at the special schools, show larger proportions for those who lost sight under 20, 
the exceptions being basket working, carpet and rug making, and weaving; all of 
these trades are largely provided in the special workshops or in the home teaching 
for adults. In the case of the occupations concerned with music—that is, piano: 
tuning and the performing and teaching of music—the proportion is several times 
greater than for those losing vision later in life, a circumstance which indicates. 
the practical value of the musical instruction afforded in the schools for the blind. 
More general occupations, which show a larger proportion for persons losing 
sight in childhood and youth, are those of agricultural laborers, clergymen,. 
school-teachers, clerks and salesmen, and telephone operatives. The occupa- 
tions represented by the two last-named groups, as previously brought out, are 
now receiving increased attention from schools for the blind. Most of the general 
occupations, however, have greater proportions for those persons losing sight in 
adult life, or after 20. In many instances this is because there is a continuance: 
of the previous occupation though handicapped in varying degrees by blindness. 
Notable illustration of these attemps to carry on are found in the case of farmers 
and of persons engaged in some form of selling business, not a few persons in these 
classes endeavoring to remain at their former callings at whatever age the loss of 
vision falls. This is also true to a considerable extent of persons engaged in 
professional service and other persons whose occupations do not demand great. 
physical activity or exertion. 
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TABLE 64.—BLIND PoruLaTION 10 YEARS oF AGB AND OVER, BY SEX AND AGE 
WueEn Vision Was Lost—PeEr Cent DistRIBUTION, BY OCCUPATION, FOR THE 
Unirep Srates: 1920 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules. Base numbers in Table 106, p. 180} 
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1 Includes those whose age at enumeration was not reported; includes also a small number for whom the 
exact age when vision was lost was not.reported. 

2 Includes stock raisers, gardeners, florists, fruit growers, etc. 

3 Includes manufacturers, officials, managers, and contractors 

4 Per cent not shown where base is less than 100, 
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Table 64 presents corresponding statistics for the female blind, where the same 
situation on the whole obtains. Much larger proportions in particular for per- 
sons losing sight under 20 are found in work that calls for a musical training; 
and also in chair caning, school-teaching, weaving, stenography and typing, 
and semiskilled labor in printing and publishing—stenography and typing in 
particular being an occupation which is increasingly offered in the vocational — 
training of the blind. There are also larger proportions for basket workers, 
agents and canvassers, and literary workers. The larger proportion losing sight 
when past 20 which is found among seamstresses and fancy workers must be 
ascribed to the results of home teaching, particularly adapted to adults. The 
larger proportions for broom making and carpet and rug weaving among persons 
losing sight in adult life are doubtless attributable to the fact that these are all 
commonly taught in the workshops for such persons. Other occupations in 
which the proportions are larger, such as farmers, boarding-house keepers, etc., 
are those in which there is the ability to carry on in some manner even after the 
loss of sight. 

The discussion heretofore has related to the extent to which the blind are actively 
and remuneratively engaged in the industrial life of the community. Another 
question now presents itself for consideration: How far are the blind who are 
reported as gainfully occupied actually self-supporting; or to what extent are 
the earnings received by the blind sufficient to give them a life free from depend- 
ence? In what measure, in other words, are the blind able of themselves to pro- 
vide their means of livelihood? 

Ability for self-support and annual earnings.—In Table 65 are shown, for 
males and for females, the number and the percentage distribution in 1920 and 
1910 of the blind 10 years of age and over gainfully occupied, according to their 
ability for self-support and the amount of their annual earnings. 

TaBLeE 65.—B.LIND PopuLaTION 10 YEARS OF AGE AND OvER GAINFULLY 


OccuPIED, BY Spx, ABILITY FOR SELF-SUPPORT, AND ANNUAL EARNINGS, FOR 
THE UNITED StaTeEs: 1920 


{Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


NUMBER, 1920! PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 2 
GELY-SUPPORT AND ANNUAL EARNINGS 1920 1910 


Male Female Male | Female 


CPotal ys reais Cees nu ee hate 5, 907 1, 270 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
Ability for self-support: 

Self-supporting2O4 ob Ra ey 2, 650 369 || 46. 2 30. 5 43.8 228 

Not self-supporting..............-.-... 3, 088 842 || 53. 8 69. 5 56. 2 77.8 


Notireporting 20 ee Org NUE Le 169 foy8 i ia A ey RR RE hu agar ap NA NBS Madea ys 


Reporting annual earnings of — 


Less than S100 7 oe og a 630 335 12.8 38. 4 31.9 59.1 
S100: t0'S1 00 oe ee ee ae ak 585 130 14.1 14.9 22. 0 18.8 
S200 FG ' S200 ea i se Oe es 482 78 | 11.6 8.9 11.3 6.8 
$300:to $390 se coe a 475 108 11.5 12,4 9.5 5.7 
$400; C0’ S408 fe oe BET Le 300 52 72 6.0 4.4 2.9 
$500'to $599 We ot ee a eae 362 44 8.7 5.0 5. 2 2.9 
$600 tO, $790 ay oo ee ar elu ak 404 49 9.8 5.6 6.1 1.3 
SSD0/£O'SO00 2 22 ot LOR Ce ea ay 284 35 6.9 4.0 2.5 0.5 
$1, 000;t0:S1, 1902 oe a Oe 3 217 22 5.2 2.5 2.5 0.8 
$1, 200 €O/$1 400s ee ey es ee 153 10 3.7 11 14 0.8 
$1, SOO OF OVOR ie ie POON A ae ' 351 9 8.5 1.0 4,2 0.5 
Not reporting annual earnings: . 
Self-supporting ooo ee 750 BOG ih iis get eae ates TE ee er 
Not self-supporting..........2.-...-.-- 898 QOE isis Gls BH DE AO A SL a 
INOt Teponting eee se eee ae te 116 PA) ee rps A Re NCL RE OL a asa) BU 2 Ley 


1 Includes those whose age was not reported. 
# Based upon the population reporting on the respective subjects. 
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Here the actual economic condition of the blind is more fully revealed. Not 
‘only is the proportion really self-supporting found to be seriously limited among 
those reported as engaged in some form of remunerative employment, but the 
earnings of a large number of them are seen to be much below what a person 
should have for even a low standard of living. In not a few instances earnings 
are so meager that they can be regarded as little more than nominal. 

Of the male blind who are gainfully employed, less than one-half (46.2 per cent) 
are self-supporting. Less than one-third (30.5 per cent) of the female blind who 
are gainfully occupied are so.2* It is encouraging to note, however, that the 
proportions for both sexes are higher than are those for 1910, especially in the 
case of females. This improvement may quite possibly be attributed in large 
measure to the increased efforts on the part of various agencies for the blind to 
make suitable provision for training and employment, with the necessary 
assistance to keep blind persons at jobs. 

In certain cases blind persons, especially blind females, are engaged in some kind 
-of home work, frequently needlework, the products of which are marketed by some 
special agency for the blind, the proceeds, rarely of any considerable amount, less 
the cost of material, being given to the workers. 

Probably the clearest view of the extent t6 which the blind are self-supporting 

may be gained from an examination of the actual earnings received by them. Of 
males, a little more than one-fourth (26.9 per cent) have earnings of under $200. 
Just one-half (50 per cent) receive less than $400 a year. Three-fourths (75.7 
per cent) have less than $800. Only a little over one-sixth (17.4 per cent) have 
earnings of $1,000 or over, and one-twelfth (8.5 per cent) of $1,500 or over. For 
‘females, earnings are far Jess. Over one-third (88.4 per cent) do not have as 
much as $100 a year and three-fourths (74.6 per cent) not as much as $400. 
Only one-fifth (19.2 per cent) receive $500 or more a year. 
’ - As compared with 1910, however, the results appear to be much more satisfac- 
tory. The proportions for males and females alike show a decline for those receiving 
the lower earnings and increases for those receiving the higher earnings. Thus, the 
proportion of males receiving under $200 has decreased from 53.9 per cent to 26.9 
per cent, or by one-half. The proportion receiving $500 or over has increased 
from 20.9 per cent to 42.8 per cent, or more than doubled. For blind females a 
‘decrease is shown for earnings of less than $200, but an increase above that sum, 
the increases becoming more and more pronounced with advancing earnings. 
This increase in the earnings of the blind is, of course, largely areflection of the gen- 
eral advance in salaries and wages from 1910 to 1920, but some part, we may be- 
lieve, is due to the enlarging efforts, already referred to, to serve the blind by 
better industrial provision. 

Table 66 gives even more specific data on the ability of the blind for self-support. 
It shows the number and per cent of males and of females who are self-supporting 
and not self-supporting, respectively, in the principal occupations in which the 
blind are engaged. These are shown as a part of the main occupational group 
to which they belong. 


% The actual economic condition of the blind is possibly further revealed in figures showing their depend- 
ence upon earnings, though these figures, because of a misunderstanding of the nature of the question in a 
number of instances, are to be relied upon in but limited measure. The differences between these figures 
and figures for self-support indicate to what extent the blind have to seek aid from other sources, often in 
-some form of charity. (See The Blind in the United States, 1920, Table 36, p. 70.) 
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TABLE 66. 


OccuPIED, BY SEX, arene AND. ABILITY FOR SELF-SUPPORT, FOR THE 


Unitkip STATES: 1920 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


SEX AND OCCUPATION 


MALE 
Adlhoccupations) fi oh Mia ae} 


Agriculture, forestry, and animal hus- 


Agricultural laborers: 2u2222 2 2e fe ch. 
LATIOUR OT yee een ere OLEAN ss WS 


Extraction of minerals. _2...........-.-.-- 


Manufacturing and mechanical industries_ 
Laborers, building, general, and not 
SPOCIHOG ER MRT ae ee as 
Broommakers et ei eye 
PIANO GUNES Ce eat le ake Wome at 
Chair Caners isc Buus SAL ake ne TEN 
Basket. workersh.s. cul oo. 2s cee e kk 
Carpet and rug makers____.._-...--.-. 
Adbothersaiigdbe Witveloe wine hs bees 


Transportation 4272). bu Ue eR 


SETAC OL We wae SHULL NL year erty ate fer aes a 
Retail dealers (other than grocers) 5._.- 
Hucksters and peddlers____._....---.. 
Newspaper carriers and news dealers... 
Clerks in stores and salesmen--___-.--- 
Real estate and insurance agents, etc_- 
Retail grocerse: 30s acy his Gagan 
TATIOLN OT Oo ares at eae wee aati 


WE MDCSALVICO 65 ee ae ee 


Professional service. ....-..--.-.-.-----=-- 
Musicians and teachers of music--.-_-. 
Olereymen. 2 se sae 
School teachers, college presidents, and 
DLOLOSSOrS cos cok ores sa ee eee 
Allothery ae aten sis ae 


Domestic and personal service §_...-.-.-..- 


©leriealioccupationsi.. 0400 Cue 
Agents and canvassers _ -....--------.- 
FATTO UIC Bi 9 aon Se nl See ae 


Other and not classifiable_........---..--- 
FEMALE 
A Toccupations 2 i2esote oe 


Agriculture, forestry, and animal hus- 
Jat FaNe U eaigepae gale w eps lm iad pd. peptone me dati al BN 
Parmers; Otc? 22 a Ae op Bh Se 
Agricultural laborers -.-..-/--.------.- 

YASUNWC0S oY) wea pce OE ES SPN TR a I 


Manufacturing and mechanical industries_ 
Seamstresses and fancy workers (not 

AI LACLOTIOS see ee 

Semiskilled operatives: 

@hawcanersies a se EL ee 

Baskeuiworkersig ek es Se 

WVCRIV ETS eee eee ce Ue Bag 

Carpet and rug makers ~._------.-- 

ANOLE OT 20S ek a ee Nee Se Sa as 


See footnotes at end of table, 


Total 


5, 907 


864 
660 
136 

68 


Self-sup- 
porting 


NUMBER 


Not self- 
support- 
ing 


PER CENT OF TOTAL! 


Not self- 
support- 
ing 


Not re- 
porting 
as to 
sy Self-sup- 
ability d 
for self- || Porting 
sup- 
port 
169 46, 2 
32.| 54,2 
17 ; 59.1 
8. 41.4 
66 | 37.9 
4 19.1 
25 34, 1 
11 61.7 
i. 15.5 
1 24. 5 
17 51.7 
37 51.9 
15 64. 0 
6 31.5 
4 35. 0 
3 51.8 
19 58.6 
8 52. 2 
1 
10 71.4 
| 9 38.0 
128 4 36. 9 
4 27.3 
59 30. 5 
28 13.9 
9 6.0 
LO i ceeecen ees 
DU | (laen ee 
De oi ee 
6 19. 5 
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Taste 66.—BLIND PoruLaTION 10 YEARS or AGE AND OverR GAINFULLY 
-OccurieD, BY Sex, OccUPATION, AND ABILITY FOR SELF-SUPPORT, FOR THE 
UNITED STATES: 1920—Continued 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


NUMBER PER CENT OF TOTAL! 


Not re- 
Total , | porting 
SEX AND OCCUPATION Self-sup- pal ele arity Self-sup- Dare 
porting ing | for self-|| Porting ing 
sup- 
port 
FEMALE—continued 
Transportation: 
Telephone operatives. ._.....--..._--- 18 16 Pe a han | Baa Sas te Up eg lp ge 
13 Mappa aid ad 34 14 19 FS il. RE a Se cl 
Retaildeaglers$ 2022.2 ori 14 8 5 A ES OEE ae Ey ad 
ANT Obert feck cer erly MOC A eg 20 6 UP PRS PY |S pease he alt Pe 
Publiciserwaee 2s; sel bvicee . an ciclesu te 6 2 3 Dt eee OE PIE ee 
Professional service. _.....-.------ 22-22 254 115 124 15 48. 1 51.9. 
Musicians and teachers of music_ _-_-_-- 119 40 75 4 34. 8 65. 2 
School teachers, college presidents, and 
professors Tha yal a es een fs 82 57 17 OED ope Pal eeke US 
Authors, editors, reporters, and libra- 
PiaviSers SLO Se Oa 13 4 8 Pht eed ok eS Se ea 
PATE OD HOT as iii ae ge 02) 2 ye ee 40 14 24 AIS SAMS NR ea fe 78 
Domestic and personal service. -_....----- 168 54 109 5 33. 1 66. 9° 
Waitresses and servants_........_--__- 61 17 42 PAM Siig Sy ADU LIL lel es 
Laundry operatives and laundresses 
(HORN AUN) cos eto ee 45 10 SOL [eee ie. | eave me ae cl 
Boarding and lodging house keepers. -- 20 6 12 Ph ih | ips RON at pues er res 
CAT OG OMS So sa each Fg en ee 42 | 21 20 2 | Pisa Sue ee Bal aoe a 
Clerical occupations... 222.222 l eel lle 74 41 29 CSAS Se Ai iY SE OP 
Stenographers and typists__.....-_-_-- 42 30 9 Sebel Sl ee | ER AUN ae 
Agents and canvassers-_ _.__.-.----.--- 23 6 |W Goll Recs ea A ala Ta AEG ype pe Li Sl oh x 
TAUpother 5 ais ia eyes (2 re eke oes 9 5 3 ON) age ty ee UME wy 
Other and not classifiable_._......-_..-..-- 12 3 % oh | A a Me Sa wb 


i Based upon number reporting as to ability for self-support. Per cent not shown where base is less 
an 190. 

2 Includes stock raisers, gardeners, florists, fruit growers, etc. 

3 Pei eee (51), tobacco workers (21), hammock and net makers (20), and printing and publishing 
workers (18 
. 4Ineludes telephone operatives (37) and drivers and teamsters (14). 

5 Includes dealers in cigars and tobacco (41), music and musical instruments (19), and general stores (18). 

‘6 Includes bankers (17) and commercial travelers (15). 

7Includes lawyers, judges, and justices (35); authors, editors, reporters, and librarians (31); dentists, 
osteopaths, physicians and surgeons, trained nurses, and veterinary surgeons (25); and public entertainers 


8 Includes wood sawyers and woodchoppers (51), waiters and servants (41), laundry operatives (32), 
boarding and lodging house keepers (26), and janitors and sextons (18). 
_. §Includes clerks, not in stores (19), and stenographers and typists (16). 

10Tncludes broom makers (12) and printing and publishing operatives (12). 

11 Includes hucksters and peddlers (9) and real estate and insurance agents (5). 

12 Includes 5 public entertainers. 

13 Includes 6 practical nurses and midwives. 


In most of these occupations there is brought out anew the low earning capacity 
of: the blind as a group. The table also indicates that the sightless are often 
better off in genera! callings than in some of the occupations which have been 
considered especially suited for them, a circumstance which doubtless may be 
accounted for largely by the fact that a number of unusually skilled or gifted 
persons have remained in the same occupations in which they were engaged before 
the oncoming: of blindness. With males, among general classes of occupations, 
the most favorable percentages on the whole are found in agriculture, trade, and 
professional service, the best showing being, of course, in certain commerciai 
or professional] positions. Almost two-thirds (65.4 per cent) of persons in pro- 
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fessional service, other than musicians and teachers of music, are self-supporting, 
a little under two-thirds (64 per cent) of retail dealers, almost three-fifths (59.1 
per cent) of farmers, and a little over one-half (51.8 per cent) of clerks and sales- 
men. The proportion self-supporting among agricu'tural laborers is 41.4 per 
cent; among persons in domestic and personal service, 38 per cent; rewspaper 
carriers and news dealers, 35 per cent; hucksters and peddlers, 31.5 per cent; 
agents and canvassers, 27.3 per cent; and general laborers, 19.1 per cent. Among 
the occupations regarded as peculiarly suited for the blind, the most profitable 
‘ones are those concerned in some manner with music. The best results here are, 
of course, in the case of high-grade performers and the poorest in the case of mere 
street musicians. Piano tuners show three-fifths (61.7 per cent) of their number 
self-supporting, only a little less than retail dealers (64 per cent). Musicians and 
teachers of music are not far behind, with a proportion of over one-half self- 
supporting (52.2 per cent). Among broom makers, basket workers, and chair 
caners the proportions self-supporting are, respectively, 34.1 per cent, 24.5 per 
cent, and 15.5 per cent.3*s 

Females are not so well able to provide for themselves. With females the 
highest proportion self-supporting is found in professional service. A little over 
one-third (34.8 per cent) are self-supporting as musicians, while for other pro- 
fessional pursuits, in large part teaching, the proportion is about three-fifths 
(60.5 per cent). About one-third (33.1 per cent) in domestic and personal service 
and about one-fifth in various types of semiskilled operations are self-supporting. 
Only 6 per cent are self-supporting in sewing work, most of the blind females in 
this occupation being engaged in work in their homes and receiving but small and 
irregular compensation therefor.?’ 

In Table 67 are given figures with respect to annual earnings in the foregoing 
occupations. Generally speaking, the greater proportions reported as self- 
supporting in a given occupation the larger is the number reporting a living wage. 

With the blind an occupation may perhaps be considered relatively remuner- 
ative when at least one-fourth of the number engaged in it have annual earnings of 
$800 or more. Among males, earnings of $800 or over are most general in profes- 
sional service, 45:4 per cent of the total number who reported earnings giving 
these amounts. Among musicians and teachers of music, 36.7 per cent, and among 
those in other professional pursuits, 54.4 per cent of the total, reported earnings 
of $800 or more. In manufacturing and mechanical industries generally wages 
are not high, but one-half of piano tuners (50.7 per cent) receive $800 or over; 
somewhat more than one-third (36.3 per cent) of retail dealers and almost two- 
fifths of clerks and salesmen (39.3 per cent) have earnings of $800 or more, though 
of the entire group of persons in trade only 27.9 per cent report this amount. In 
this class also are slightly over one-fourth of farmers. The real proportion for 
farmers is, however, considerably higher, as many of this group report only actual 
cash receipts, with no allowance for products consumed on the farm. This same 
qualification possibly applies to a certain extent to retail dealers, some of whom 
may at times have failed to take account of personal expenses met from business 
receipts. 


%a Other special occupations for the blind, in which the numbers engaged, however, are less than 100, are 
carpet and rug makers, weavers, and hammock and net makers, with, respectively, one-third, one-fourth, 
and more than one-half of their numbers self-supporting. (For other occupations, see The Blind in the 
United States, 1920, Table 36, p. 70.) . 

3? The proportion of females self-supporting in other occupations having less than 100 employed is gen- 
erally somewhat smaller than of males, except in the case of telephone operatives and stenographers and 
typists, the proportions for females in these occupations being, respectively, nearly nine-tenths and over 
three-fourths. , 
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TaBLE 67.—BLIND PopuLaTION 10 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER GAINFULLY OccU- 
PIED, BY SEX AND OccuUPATION—PER CENT DISTRIBUTION BY AMOUNT OF 
ANNUAL EARNINGS, FOR THE UNITED StatTgEs: 1920 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules. Base numbers in Table 107, p. 182] 


ANNUAL EARNINGS FROM OCCUPATION— 
PER CENT! 


SEX AND OCCUPATION ; / 
$100 | $400 | $800 | $1,500 


Total than to to to and 
$399 $799 | $1,499 | over 
MALE 
PAULGCCU NATIONS tet eee shoe Are aA 100. 0 12.8 37.2 25.7 15.8 8.5 
Agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry----___--. 100.0 15.3 42.6 19. 4 15. 5 7.3 
Farmers. UC een et eee 2 eee 100. 0 13. 1 37.7 22.0 18.0 9.2 
Agriceulturaltlaborers 2). ons 2 see ee ~100. 0 26. 1 55. 0 10.0 (ia! 14 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries............| 100.0 13.3 40.1 28.7 12.8 5.0 
Laborers, building, general, and not specified__....| 100.0 38. 5 44.6 13.5 S84 LP 
SOOM OlSeses eaters free wa Mee ee ee 100. 0 10. 9 43.6 37.7 6.3 1.5 
PASMOVULINO Loe see ete ae se en ee ce Le Te 100. 0 6.6 21.3 21.6 34, 4 16.3 
Ciiistinicnnietatc re eae snes te US i 100. 0 19.6 YAR} 21.7 ) Ee Ge Bene el 
IBS SS Rr eneraT KO LS oer er ree ee ee 100. 0 20. 8 41.6 Sot 25 Ore ee 
bes (ives... gENUR I Cals Le 2 RAR ag ng A eR are EM 100. 0 10. 4 35. 2 26. 5 16. 4 11.5 
Reta Gears. svgearernys veel EL toe me 100. 0 13 25. 8 30. 6 22. 8 13. 5 
Hucksters and peddlers...............-..--------- 100. 0 16.9 56. 0 PIR 3.6 0.9 
Newspaper carriers and news dealers__...___._--- 100 0 13.8 61.1 22.3 1258" sce 
Clerks in stores and salesmen.____....-.-.--_----- 100. 0 5.1 Lied 38. 0 22.8 16. 5 
erolecsigon al SOnvice 22 soe. ce seek ve ae 100. 0 9.7 24.7 20. 2 Zine 18. 2 
Musicians and teachers of music_.._......-.-_.-_--- 100. 0 351 29. 5 20. 7 25. 1 11.6 
AINorhers) eee he gts eet eye 100.0 6.2 19. 7 19.7 29. 3 25. 1 
Domestic and personal service............------------ 100. 0 22. 7 40.3 20. 1 13.6 5 EY 
Clericalrocenpationsaseet oe. as a se 100. 0 DIEZ 48. 1 227 13.0 4.5 
Agents and canvassers.._.............-.---------- 100. 0 14.0 55. 4 20. 7 8.3 ET 
FEMALE 
PIN DCCUDATIONS oot eee on eee SSE ie 100.0 38. 4 36. 2 16.6 7.7 1.0 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries. ....._..__- 100. 0 51.8 35.9 11.7 0. 4 0.3 
Seamstresses and fancy workers (not in factory)_-| 100.0 76.9 20. 5 21 OF5 he 
Semiskilled operatives__............--..--------.- 100.0 33. 6 47.0 18.7 0.4 0.4 
Professional service._........._.-.-------------------- 100. 0 12.9] 35.6] 29.4] 20.2 1.8 
Musicians and teachers of music..__.....-----.--- 100. 0 21.7 49.3 18.8 a1 Yes Be beeen 
YUVA OY dC) ES cI AG ei gS Ue 100.0 6.4 25. 5 37. 2 27.7 3.2 
Domestic and personal service.._.........--.--------- 100.0 43.6 42.6 | 9.9 4:0 ieee 


1 Based upon the number reporting amount of annual earnings. 

§ Includes. stockraisers, gardeners, florists, fruit growers, etc. 

The remaining occupations reveal earnings much lower. Among persons in 
the more general occupations, well over one-half have earnings of under $400 a 
year. Among these are agricultural and general laborers, with over four-fifths 
receiving such sum; hucksters and peddlers, with almost three-fourths; agents 
and canvassers, newspaper carriers and news dealers, and persons in domestic 
and personal service, with just about two-thirds. 

In the special occupations for the blind for the most part there are but limited 
earnings, exceptions being found only for those occupations concerned with music. 
Chair caning, as reported, is the poorest paid of the employments of the blind, over 
three-fourths so engaged receiving under $400 a year. Basket workers fare 
somewhat better, and broom makers slightly better still, though almost two- 
thirds of the former class and over one-half of the latter have earnings under $400. 
The proportion in any of these occupations receiving as much as $800 annually 
is extremely small. These amounts may be regarded as fairly typical of the earn- 
ings received in the so-called special occupations of the blind. 
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- Not afew of the occupations reported by the blind, as has already been indicated, 
are more or less irregular pursuits or odd jobs, the earnings picked up therefrom 
often amounting to very small sums; at times ease als sums A accepted as little 
more than charitable offerings.*8 

With females earnings in the several occupations are iia very low, cor- 
responding as a rule to the proportions found self-supporting in these occupa- 
tions. In general professional service a little under one-fourth (22 per cent) receive 
$800 or more a year, the proportion among musicians and teachers of music being 
only about one-tenth, but in other professional pursuits the proportion is much 
higher. On the other hand, of persons in domestic and personal service and of 
semiskilled operatives, very large proportions receive less than $400 a year; of 
seamstresses reporting, over three-fourths have less than $100.39 

Education.— Consideration must now be given to the effects of education upon 
the economic conditions of the blind. In Table 68 are shown the number of the 
blind 10 years of age and over of both sexes, and of each sex separately, who are 
gainfully occupied, together with the percentage which this number constitutes 
of the total of that age, according to their present or past attendance at school. 


TABLE 68.—BLIND PoruLATION 10 YEARS oF AGE AND OvER GAINFULLY Occu- 
PIED, BY SEX AND EDUCATION, FOR THE UNITED States: 1920 anv 1910 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


BLIND PERSONS 10 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER 


Number gainfully 
EDUCATION Total number occupied 
Both Both Fe- 
bauae Male Female sexes Male iniale 
SANIVCIQSSES Uh RUE WUE AE ANCA take © ae LON 39, 636 23, 251 16, 385 7,177 5, 907 1, 270 
Having attended school.__...--_-._.---.------ 19, 778 12, 112 7, 666 5, 365 4, 383 982 
Having attended special school or work- 
shop tor the blind). .250 2. bog ste es 12, 017 7,190 4, 827 4, 134 3, 286 848 
Having attended other schools also____._- 3, 850 2, 485 1, 365 1, 573 1, 288 285 
Common schools only__............---- 2, 361 1523 838 851 725 126 
High school or academy.-.....---..-.-. 426 259 167 200 152 48 
University or college.......---.----..-- 328 229 99 195 157 38 
Schools of miscellaneous character..-..- 356 209 147 134 100 34 
Schools of character not reported_.__._- 379 265 114 193 154 39 
Having attended no other school__.___..- 8, 167 4, 705 3, 462 2, 561 1, 998 563 
Reporting no other instruction....._.-- 7, 643 4, 437 3, 206 2, 383 1, 875 508 
Reporting instruction at home_.___.._- 524 268 256 178 123 55 
Not having attended special school or 

workshop for the blind.-..-.....--.--2 7, 761 4, 922 2, 839 1, 231 1, 097 134 

Having attended— 
Common school only. _.......----.-.-- 4, 574 2, 689 1, 885 638 558 80 
High school or academy -___---..-..--- 494 250 244 89 75 14 
University or college........-..---..-: 179 129 50 57° 53 4 
Schools of miscellaneous character... 471 250 oe 73 61 12 
Schools of character not reported_...._. 2, 043 1, 604 439 374 350 24 
Not having attended school_.-.........---..- 19, 498 10, 929 8, 569 1, 790 1, 513 277 
Reporting instruction at home_.-...--.- 1, 237 604 633 235 171 64 
Reporting no instruction_._..........-. 18, 261 10, 325 7, 936 1, 555 | 1, 342 213 
Not reporting as to education..............-- 360 210 150 22 | 11 11 


_ 88 Specific occupations having less than 100 persons but with at least three-fifths of those engaged therein 
self-supporting, are those of commercial travelers, dealers in music and musical instruments, persons in 
medical service, lawyers and judges, manufacturers and others in managerial positions, bankers, and per- 
sons in kindred occupations, semiskilled operatives in printing and publishing, real estate and insurance 
agents, school teachers; and stenographers and typists. 
. 8 Though of much smaller numbers, about one-half of the stenographers and typists have earnings of $800 
ormore. 
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TABLE 68.—B.LiInD PoruLATION 10 YEARS oF AGE AND OverR GAINFULLY 
OccuriED, BY SEX AND EDUCATION, FOR THE UNITED States: 1920 anp 
1910—Continued 


{Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


PER CENT OF TOTAL GAINFULLY OCCUPIED 


EDUCATION 1920 1910 
Both Both 
sakes Male Female Baxea Male Female 
EMIMICIASSOS Cea Nee eres T eon he a 18.1 25.4 7.8 | 16. 8 24.5 5.8 
Having attended school___..._......-.-_---.- Poi 36. 2 12.8 28.5 39. 3 12.1 
Having attended special school or work- ; 
shopsfon the blind sos | ee See a 34, 4 45.7 17.6 39, 2 §2. 5 19, 2 
Having attended other schools also_-____- 40.9 51.8 20.9 47.9 €0. 6 21.6 
Common'schools only i. 22. 0255222 22 2 36. 0 47.6 15. 0 46.7 59.7 18.8 
High school or 2,ademy-__._.--..--_.-. 46.9 58. 7 28.7 47.4 || 61.0 24.4 
University or college..._.2_2 122222 ll 59.5 68. 6 38. 4 7lr5 | 79. 6 40 7 
Schools of miscellaneous character --..- 37.6 47.8 23, 1 31.7 | 42.3 21.2 
Schools of character not reported____-_- 50.9 58. 1 34, 2 47.15 56. 8 24,6 
Having attended no other school-____--_-- 31.4 42.5 16.3 ;| 35.7 48, 7 18.4 
Reporting no other instruction___.____- Slee 42.3 15.8 35. 9 | 49.0 18. 4 
Reporting instruction at home-__-_____- 34, 0 45.9 21.5 26.8 36. 2 18.5 
Not having attended special school or 

workshop for the blind___.___-.__-._.- 15.9 2203 4.7 16.5! 24.6 4,0 

Having attended— | 
Common school only.) e222 ble ea 13.9 20.8 4,2 14.1 22.0 3.1 
High school or academy --_.--_--.----- 18. 0 30.0 ‘eats 19.2 27.0 8.7 
Wniversity, or college eee ke ie ee 31.8 41.1 8.0 30. 7 38. 4 5.3 
Schools of miscellaneous character. -__-- 15.5 24, 4 5.4 14.0 Py, 3. 5 
Sehools of character not reported_.____- 18.3 21.8 5:5 21.2 28.5 5.1 
Not having attended school___..__.___._----- 9. 2 13.8 ay 9.9 15.2 2.3 
Reporting instruction at home_.______-_- 19.0 28.3 10.1 Tae 2085 6.2 
Reporting no instruction___......_.._-_- 8. 5: 13.0 27. 9.6 14,8 ha 
Not reporting as to education_________.._.-_- 6.1 5:2 13 7.8 13.3 1.7 


For the blind in general, a distinctly better economic showing is made for those 
who have attended school than for those who have not. The proportion gain- 
fully occupied among the former is three times as great as among the latter, 
or 27.1 per cent as against 9.2 percent. Among males the respective percentages 
are 36.2 and 13.8, and among females 12.8 and 3.2. For those who have attended 
school the proportion is twice as great for those who have attended a special 
school or workshop for the blind, whether alone or in connection with other 
schools, than for those who have not, or 34.4 per cent as against 15.9 per cent. 
In reality, the proportion would be higher for those who have attended an insti- 
tution for the blind, especially persons who have attended only these, but for 
the fact that among them are some who became blind in early life and have as 
yet not reached the age of economic activity. The figures clearly demonstrate 
the value of the industrial training and preparation afforded by the special 
institutions for the blind. The schools have a difficult task in this regard and 
labor under many handicaps. The degree of success that they have had, limited 
though this success must be by the exigencies of the case, reflects very favorably 
upon their realization of their duties and upon their practical efforts to meet 
these duties. The economic benefits derived, however, are greater when there 
has been attendance at another school in addition to the special school or work- 
shop. To some extent this is accounted for by the inclusion of a limited number 
who became blind in adult life, and after previous attendance at a general school 
have gone to special workshops for the blind. Successful entry into industry 
is doubtless also affected in certain cases by education at a technical or professional 
institution after attendance at a special institution. Though the greater pro- 
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portion in this group have attended only common schools in addition to the schools 
for the blind, yet the proportion is considerably affected by the inclusion of some 
persons of a higher type who have been able to go further and have attended 
high schools or colleges. 

Among those who have not attended an institution for the blind are doubtless 
many who have had ordinary schooling, but blindness has come upon them in 
later years, past the time of industrial preparation and of economic activity. 
Some are included in this group also whose attendance has been at schools for 
the feeble-minded. 

The figures indicate that the economic benefits derived from home instruction 
have been almost doubled when this was had in addition to the training in a 
special school or workshop for the blind, the proportions gainfully occupied being, 
respectively, 19 per cent and 34 per cent. Of those reporting no instruction at 
_ all, 8.5 per cent are gainfully occupied. 

The results of education, particularly at a special institution for the blind, are 
even more marked in the case of females. 

Compared with 1910, there has been, for reasons not altogether clear, in view 
of the general improvement in this connection already brought out, a slight 
decline in the proportion of the blind gainfully occupied who have attended 
school, whether at special institutions or at regular schools. There has been a 
gain, on the other hand, in the proportion who have had instruction in the home, 
a situation to be ascribed to the beneficial extension of home teaching. There is 
also a gain with respect to attendance at schools of miscellaneous character, 
which include the technical schools. . 

In Table 69 are shown the number and the percentage distribution, for each 
sex, according to ability for self-support and amount of earnings, in relation to 
the general extent of school attendance. 

The proportions self-supporting, as shown here, are largely in accord with 
those found from the connection between gainful employment and education. 
For both males and females the proportions self-supporting are somewhat higher 
for those who have attended school than for those who have not. With males the 
proportions shown when attendance has been confined to special institutions for 
the blind are the same as when confined to other types of schools; the proportion 
is highest, however, when there has been attendance at both. With females, 
while the proportion is likewise highest for those who have had both kinds of 
schooling, it is somewhat higher for those who have had education exclusively 
at an institution for the blind than for those who have had it entirely at other 
schools. The showings as to earnings are much in correspondence. The pro- 
portions receiving the highest incomes are largest for those who have attended 
school, and the proportions receiving the lowest incomes are largest for those 
who have not attended school. For the most part the highest earnings of all are 
for those who have attended schools or workshops for the blind and also other 
schools. In some cases this has been at an institution for higher education, or at 
a technical or professional school, which has given to those of a high type of 
intellect an education which equips them for larger financial rewards. In general, 
however, persons in the more remunerative professional and business positions 
are more likely to have had at least a part of their schooling in the regular schools, 
and possibly before the advent of their blindness.*° 


«© See The Blind in the United States, 1920, Table 37, p. 72. 
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TaBLE 69.—BLIND PoPpuULATION 10 Yrars or AGE AND OvEeR GAINFULLY 
. Occuriep, By Sex, EpucaTion, ABILITY FoR SELF-SUPPORT, AND ANNUAL 
_ EARNINGS, FOR THE UNITED States: 1920 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


tL AS eS Tn PE ADDIE ME RE SRS I ESS RE RS a OO EERSTE AES SLE SIT ET SET A ERI ESI TE EDIE ISTE SE OE LC IL I AEDES ECE NAN 


BLIND PERSONS 10 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER GAINFULLY OCCUPIED & 


Having attended school 


Not 
SELF-SUPPORT AND ANNUAL } Nott: (ce, 
Special school or work- ; port- 
RO INGE Agere- shop for the blind paving, ing 
gate OE ie Ne a Other ed as to 
Total schools | school | &42- 
Other No only ca- 
Total || schools} other tion 
; also | school 
MALES—NUMBER 
4 Wat 2 a eae 3, ASH LU ep ed 5, 907 | 4, 383 | 3, 286 1, 288 1, 998 1, 097 1, 513 11 
Ability for self-support: 
Self-supporting -......--.2--.-- 2, 650 2, 073 1, 568 646 922 505 573 4 
Not self-supporting............ 3, 088 2, 192 1, 634 614 | 1,020 558 890 6 
Notreporting. ee es ys 169 118 84 28 56 34 50 1 
Reporting annual earnings of— 
Less than $100.._.........--...- 530 326 225 82 143 101 203 1 
SIO0itO $199. oe ooo ee 585 416 298 106 192 118 168 
S200160 $200) boc 3 sete oy 482 352 264 91 173 88 TOPs sok 
S300GO: S300. a es 475 370 289 104 185 81 Wb seule 
SA00ItO' S409 Brea au ols 300 248 204 79 125 44 OZ eS 
$500;to $590. so osc ek 362 291 242 78 164 49 ps ae 
S600:t0;'$709 2 oh ae he 404 341 284 121 163 57 GSS 
SS00it0: S900 we SUN 284 234 192 89 103 42 49 1 
$3,000 to S119. soc ue 217 181 144 58 86 37 SON (eee Soe 
$1,200 to $1,499......-.-.-222.. 153 129 102 49 53 27 ps Sa 
$1,500 and over..._-...---....- 351 301 228 118 110 73 49 1 
Not reporting annual earnings: by 
Self-supporting. 2.22220 2.0202 750 518 344 132 212 174 230 2 
Not self-supporting...........- 898 595 418 160 258 177 300 3 
Not reporting............-....- 116 81 52 21 31 29 33 2 
MALES—PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 2 
Potabis. Us.) ok 100.0 || 100.0 |] 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 | 1000)\aonnoe 
Ability for self-support: 
Self-supporting!..5.2..22.250.. 46. 2 48.6 49.0 51.3 47.5 47 BOs 2h leccoue 
Not self-supporting........-..- 53.8 §1.4 51.0 48,7 52.5 52. 5 US Hea age 
Reporting annual earnings of— 
Less than $100 12.8 10. 2 9.1 8.4 9. 6 14.1 ee Be) 
$100 to $199__....... 14,1 13.0 12,1 10. 9 12.8 16. 5 VE oe 
$200 to $299_........ 11.6 11.0 10. 7 9.3 11.6 12.3 OE Hy 0" cae ea 
$300 to $399__....... 1.5 11.6 11.7 10.7 12. 4 11.3 AT pio 
SANTO S409 oe ee eee 5 fhe 7.8 8.3 8.1 8.4 6.1 Lh) Pe 
S500 0 S590 ada ey | 8.7 9. 1 9.8 8.0 11.0 6.8 Woes 
$600 tO’ $7992 soso kl oe e elses 9.8 10.7 11.5 12.4 10.9 7.9 GiGaee we: 
OOS SOG Taek ae al 6.9 7.3 7.8 9.1 6.9 5.9 yh) Pa ae 
SI(000 TOSI, 190 he Se 5.2 5.7 5.8 5.9 §.7 5. 2 SzSi se Lo 
$15200 to. $1,490). ooo 2 S20 82. 3.7 4.0 4.1 5.0 3. 5 3.8 Re hd Be, Sage 
$1,500 and over..........-....- 8.5 9.4 9.2 12.1 7.3 10. 2 eS ee 


See footnotes at end of table. : 
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TaBLe 69.—Buinp PopunaTion 10 Years or AGE AND Over GAINFULLY' 
OccuPieD, By Sex, EpucatTion, ABILITY FOR SELF-SUPPORT, AND ANNUAL 
 ARNINGS, FOR THE UNITED Sratns: 1920—Continued 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


SELF-SUPPORT AND ANNUAL 
EARNINGS 


Ability for self-support: 

Self-supportinge vs ues 
Not self-supporting_.._......-- 
INotiReporting esto" PGeow se. ee 


Reporting annual earnings of— 


Less than $100 
SIOOMO S199. Bee OE nae 
$200 to $200. Heo Ee 
$300 to $399 
$400 to $499 
$500 to $599 


$600 to $799 
$800 to $999 
$1; 060) CO'S1; 199) 1k Lee ae 
$1,900'40:$11490. 00) Ith 
$1,500 and over 
Not reporting annual earnings: 
Self supporting 
Not self-supporting._._..._-_-- 
Notireportingee4 ot Bete Leh 


Ability for self-support: 


Self-supporting__...-.......--- 
Not self-supporting.....2-_--_- 


Reporting annual earnings of— 
Less than $100 
$100 to $199 
$200 to $299 
$300 to $399 
$400 to $499 
$500 to $599 


$600'C0' $7990 S32. ee 
S8O0vtO; $099. Boe a tA ee by 
$1,000'to $1, 1992". bese Te 
SL, 200'TO BE 490 cies Ns hs Se 


BLIND PERSONS 10 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER GAINFULLY OCCUPIED ! 


Having attended school 


Po CRE ACEO UST URINERRTRN BRUM en i UHL Not 
re- 
. Special school or work- ia port- 
Aggre- shop for the blind ns | ing 
gate Other eee s to 
Total Oth N prem school — 
er © on. Ca 
Total || schools} other | tion 
, also | school 
: 
FEMALES—NUMBER 
1, 270 © 982 848 285 563 | 134 277 ll 
369 309 273 109 164 36 58 wv 
842 || 623 530 158 372 93 210 9 
59 50 45 18 27 5 Ovlerees - 
aps 235 198 48 150 37 LOOM Bw. 
130 102 89 | 40 49 13 QS ITE oe 
78 62 58 11 47 4 L6Hsee oo 
108 96 85 36 49 ll 9 3 
52 45 43 | 14 29 2 6 1 
44 36 32 14 18 4 6 2 
49 49° | 49 | 21 OB roo ihe ae Oe 
35 32 30:1 12 18 2 Bowes 
22 20 19 | 9 10 1 Qe 
10 10 10 | 8 Dis fedictesccc MOE aS RR 
9 7 7 6 Dacha ee ae pias 
106 77 58 | 20 38 19 my 
267 191 152 42 110 39 71 5 
25 20 18 4 14 2 af ee 
FEMALES—PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 2 
100. 0 * 100.0 100. 0 100. 0. 100. 0 100. 0 LOOK ORS 
30. 33.2 34.0 40.8 30. 6 27.9 DATES 03) hohe Rs 
69. 5 66. 8 66. 0 59. 2 69. 4 72.1 TEvarLee ys 
38.4 33. 9 31.9 21.9 37.4 50.0 585 Wee 
14.9 14. 7 14.4 18.3 1252, 17.6 UG VOU ie eS 
8.9 8.9 9.4 5.0 vead, 5.4 Baers 
12. 4 13.8 |) 13.17 16.4 1252 14.9 E24 | or aa 
6.0 6.5 6.9 6.4 dere, PANE Shee oo 
5.0 5.2/\| 5.2 6.4 4,5 5.4 Bt Oe eee 
5.6 om 7.9 9.6 TS ON So UE eee oi 
4.0 4.6 4.8 failay 4,5 Bee BA oe 
2. 2.9-41 3.0 4,1 a 1.4 5 ES 90) A Ae 
ded 1.4 1.6 eed Qe By ae | he ae 
1.0 1.0 a py On 2ibasooeee 1 Bip tal a aa 


1 Includes those whose age was not reported. 


2 Based upon the number reporting as to self-support and annual earnings. 
base is less than 160. 


Per 


cent not shown where 
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» Public aid.—In the consideration of the economic condition of the blind, 
inquiry should also be directed ‘to the sources of assistance for those among the 
blind who are not-self-supporting.. These sources are in general three in number— 
-aid by family or friends, which is the most common method; aid from private 
~ameans,of less direct: and’ personal nature; including, in a limited degree, aid of 
institutional character or from endowments; and some form of public aid, for the 
most part of noninstitutional character. The extent of aid to the blind from the 
first two sources has not been fully determined. In the special schedules of the 
census there is included an inquiry as to the receipt of State or county aid, espe- 
cially aid not involving institutional care. Answers to this inquiry sometimes 
include city or other local public subventions. Such assistance covers most of 
the aid of a public nature afforded the blind, though in a certain number of cases 
there are Federal pensions or like grants, generally for war veterans, and also in 
a limited number of cases allowances by municipal bodies, in the form of pensions 
or other relief, not embraced in the census returns. These returns, however, 
constitute a fair measure of the extent to which the blind are a dependent class 
in the community. 

In Table 70 are given, for the several geographic divisions of the United States. 
and for each State, the total number of the blind returning special schedules, and 
‘of males and females separately, and the number reporting State or county aid, 
together with the percentage which persons so aided constitute of the total. 

Of the whole number of blind persons returning special schedules for the coun- 
try at large, almost one-fifth (18.9 per cent) report themselves as in receipt of 
such aid.) To what extent the aid thus given is sufficient to meet the reeds of 
the recipients is not known. In most cases it may be assumed that it serves at 
Jeast as a, contribution to this end, often there being aid from the other sources to 
which reference has been made. 

The proportions receiving aid in different geographic divisions and in different 
States show wide variations. The highest proportion is one-third (33.4 per cent), 
found in the East North Central division, and the lowest, one-twelfth (8.5 pe> 
cent), found in the Middle Atlantic. These two divisions, it is to be noted, the 
one having a proportion four times as great as the other, are contiguous to each 
other. The second highest proportion is for the Mountain division, with over 
one-fourth (27.3 per cent), followed by the New England, with over one-fifth 
(22.3 per cent), and the West North Central, with a little under one-fifth (17.5 
per cent). The three southern divisions have percentages not very different, 
each having a proportion of from about one-eighth to a little over one-tenth 
(13.4 per cent for the South Atlantic, 11.4 per cent for the East South Central, 
‘and 11 per cent for the West South Central). The Pacific division has only a 
slightly smaller proportion (10.6 per cent). 

- These considerable differences, together with the differences among individual 
States, are doubtless to be accounted for to a certain extent by the misunder- 
standing by some of the blind as to what constitutes State or county aid, pos- 
sibly in some communities there being included indoor as well as outdoor aid, and 
in a few cases both material allowances and bare doles. On the whole, the figures 
doubtless reflect the varying poor-relief procedure as applied to the blind in 
different parts of the country. In particular, the differences indicate in consid- 
erable degree the extent to which a special pension system for the blind has come 
into use, a practice now being adopted more and more widely. Thus the very 
high proportion of blind persons receiving State or county aid in the East North 
Central division is explained by the fact that Ohio, Illinois, and Wisconsin all 


41 Because of misunderstanding in some instances of the nature of the inquiry, it is possible that the number 
js ies as being aided is sneenly: overstated. 
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TasBLe 70.—Buinp PopunaTion, BY Sex, Reportina REcEIPT oF STATE OR 
County Arp, By Divisions anp StatEs: 1920 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


DIVISION AND STATE 


ff ft 


UNITED STATES_-.--- 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS: 
New England_._...._-. 
Middle Atlantic____._.- 
East North Central_-..- 
West North Central__- 
South Atlantic_.....__- 
East South Central_.-.- 
West South Central___- 


WMiaineieegc ye ee 
New Hampshire... --.-- 
Vermont. 2200. 2 ts 
Massachusetts-_-_--.-.-- 
Rhode Island_.__..---- 
Connecticut___-......-- 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC: 
NewYork 2. 7aae 
New Jersey...---.----- 
Pennsylvania_-_-...---- 
Base NoRtTH CENTRAL: 


Michigan __._.._...---- 

Wisconsin ies a: 
West NoRTH CENTRAL: 

Minnesota-_........---- 


SoutH ATLANTIC: 
Delaware__........---- 
Maryland oie as 
District of Columbia_-- 
Virginia ie or Lee 
West Virginia___._..... 
North Carolina__...--- 


Kentucky.)cucccce sale 


Mississippi___......-... 
West SOUTH CENTRAL: 


POXGS 2 So CRU Lhe 


W yoming:: i eui2-22, 
Colorado..22- be cb le 
New Mexico..-..-....--- 


PACIFIC: 


Oregon 22 eles es 


TOTAL NUMBER 


REPORTING RECEIPT OF STATE OR COUNTY AID 


Number 


Male 


Fe- 
male 


Per cent of total t 
Both 

serés Male | Female 
18.9 20. 5 16.7 
22.3 24.0 20. 1 
8.5 9.8 6.9 
33. 4 35. 4 30. 6 
17.5 18.9 15.5 
13. 4 15.8 9.7 
11.4 12.8 9.3 
11.0 11.6 10.2 
27.3 29. 5 23. 4 
10.6 12.0 8.3 
46.2 48.4 43.3 
35. 3 43.4 25.0 
BLS? ee oe ee ee! 
21.1 22.9 19.0 
PRLS Mae apt ies A 
9. 5 9.7 9.3 
12.5 14.2 10. 5 
4.1 5.0 3.0 
5.8 7.0 4,1 
48. 5 51.2 45.0 
9.1 10.9 6.6 
39, 4 42.1 35.8 
10. 6 10.8 10.4 
41.9 43.3 39.7 
7.9 8.5 6.7 
40.9 43.3 37.6 
10.7 12.5 8.4 
TsO [ec eee 
CAR fat aac ea ae Pl le ora 
16. 4 17.5 14.8 
16.5 17.6 14.7 
bs Fay (2 | Bem pera ree tapes eh 
8.4 10.9 4.3 
3.6 256s eee 
13.5 15.8 9.6 
11.1 14.3 6.3 
15.6 18. 4 11.9 
11.2 12.8 8.8 
20. 3 23. 4 15.5 
13.3 15.3 10.4 
13.1 14.8 10.6 
10.5 11.8 8.2 
9.9 10.8 8.6 
11.2 12.4 9.0 
11.8 13.0 10.4 
8. 6 9. 5 ae 
11.5 11.5 11.4 
11.4 11.8 10.8 
b Bs iy in | MPa mans Pep UNE er 
L2G eee eres eee 
55.8 56.8 53.9 
6.1 71 2.1 
10.9 ee ees eee 
6.9 10. 2 2.0 
7.2 9.1 4.0 
12.8 13.3 11.9 


1 Per cent not shown where base is less than 100, 
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have pension laws for.the blind, and these are known to be extensively availed of. 
The percentages receiving aid in these three States are, respectively, 48.5, 39.4, 
and 41.9. Similarly the high proportion in the Mountain division is largely to be 
attributed to the high proportion in the pension State of Colorado, 55.8 per cent, 
this being the highest proportion for any individual State. In the New England 
_ division the proportion 1s similarly raised by the high percentages for Maine and 
New Hampshire (46.2 and 35.3, respectively). In the West North Central 
States a like effect is produced by the proportion for Iowa (40.9 per cent). In 
fact, every State with a pension law for the blind operative at the time of the 
census shows a proportion for State or county aid of at least one-third, often 
two-fifths, of its total blind population, with the exception of Nebraska, Kansas, 
and Idaho.42 The higher proportion for New York over other States in the Mid- 
dle Atlantic division is due to the granting of pensions by New York City, a 
procedure specially allowed by law. Only a few States not having laws as to 
pensions for the blind show proportions receiving State or county aid of over one- 
sixth, in some the proportions being much less. 

In all geographic divisions and in all States male recipients outnumber female, 
the ratio averaging about 5 to 4, a ratio, however, not greatly different from that 
between the whole numbers of blind in the two sexes. 

In Table 71, for the whole country, are given figures showing the proportions of 
State and county aid, according to sex and race and nativity groups. 


TaBLE 71.—Buinp PopuuaTIoNn, BY SEX, RackE, AND Nativity, REPORTING 
RECEIPT OF STATE OR County AID, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 1920 


(Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


TOTAL NUMBER REPORTING RECEIPT OF STATE OR COUNTY AID 


RACE AND Number Per cent of total 
NATIVITY Both 
ace Male Female we ee te 
0 0 e- 
coven Male | Female sexes Male mals 


All classes_..| 40, 913 23, 977 16, 936 7, 741 4,916 2, 825 18.9 20. 5 16.7 


Wihite ects en de 36, 640 21, 330 15, 310 6, 985 4, 392 2, 593 19.1 20. 6 16.9 
Native.......- 30, 313 17, 451 12, 862 5, 798 3, 588 2, 210 19. 1 20. 6 17.2 
Foreign-born... 6, 327 3, 879 Pa 1, 187 3 18.8 20. 7 15.6 

egrouiia eee » 936 2, 442 1, 494 709 495 214 18.0 20.3 14.3 

Indian se oy 308 182 126 37 22 15 12.0 1 

Other colored __._- 29 23 6 10 7 3 (1) (1) (1) 


1 Per cent not shown where base is less than 100. 


No great differences are found among these groups, except for Indians, who 
show a proportion considerably below the proportions for the other groups. 
This is no doubt because they have been so generally under Federal care. Native 
whites are highest, with a proportion of 19.1 per cent, followed by foreign-born 
whites, with a proportion of 18.8 per cent, and by Negroes, with a proportion of 
18 per cent. For Indians the proportion is 12 per cent. Only for this race are 
the proportions for males and for females very similar. 

The proportions for the several groups probably correspond to their propor- 
tions in the general population, of different areas, in relation to the accessibility 
of public aid, especially in the form of pensions. There seems to be little con- 
nection between the proportion gainfully employed and the proportion receiving 
public aid for the different groups. 


43 On the extent of pension laws for the blind, see R. B. and M. B. Irwin, Blind Relief Laws and Their 
Administration, 1920 (Red Cross Institute for the Blind); Harry Best, The Blind: Their Condition and 
the Work Being Done for Them in the United States, 1919, pp. 547-577. 
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_In Table 72 are presented figures showing the age of the recipients of aid, for 
both sexes, and each sex separately. 


TABLE 72.—B.uinp PopuLaTION, BY SEX AND AG, ReporTING RECEIPT OF 
STATE OR COUNTY Arp, FOR THE Unitep Sratus: 1920 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


TOTAL NUMBER REPORTING RECEIPT OF STATE OR COUNTY AID 
AGE Number Per cent of total 
an Male | Female renee i at 
oth ot Fe- 
alee Male | Female met 93 Male meds 

AM vages woe Pie wt 40, 913 23,977 | 16,936 7, 741 4,916 | 2,825 18.9 20. 5 16.7 
Under 20 years......-..- 5, 395 3,007 | 2,388 434 256 178 8.0 |i 8.5 15 
Under-L year_. 2 4 1 Oy if pases meses eh Naa MA aoe IN, oe eco 

AGO V4 OARS oh i hs 216 125 91 6 i! 5 2.8 0. 8 (1) 
to 9 yearSsi see es 1, 057 600 457 85 49 36 8.0 8.2 7.9 
10 to 14 years_____-_. 2, 044 1,154 890 169 109 60 8.3 9.4 6.7 
15 to 19 years_._._._. 2, 074 1,127 947 174 97 Te 8.4 8.6 81 
20 to 44 years___.--._._- 8, 796 5, 390 3, 406 1, 640 1, 075 565 18.6 19.9] 16.6 
20 to 24 years_____-_- 1, 677 951 726 201 115 86 12. 0 EQUA 11.8 
25 to 29 years22 2. 1, 636 986 650 281 186 95 WAR 18.9 14.6 
30 to 34 years.._-..-- 1, 484 872 612 254 152 102 17.1 17.4 Joy 
35 to 39 years..___._- 2, 027 1, 289 738 461 305 156 22. 7 Zon 211 
40 to 44 years______-- 1, 972 1, 292 680 443 317 126 225d. 24. 5 18. 5 
45 to 64 years... 221 _L_ 10, 913 6, 911 4,002 2, 506 1, 711 795 23. 0 24. 8 19.9 
45 to 49 years____-._. i 2,446 1, 610 836 595 403 192 24. 3 25. 0 23. 0 
50 to 54 years_..-__-- 2, 383 1, 564 819 562° 386 176 23. 6 24,7 21.5 
DoSeOMOO VearSereeson] 2, 842 1, 827 1, 015 . 665 452 213 23. 4 24.7 21.0 
60 to 64 years.______- 3, 242 1,910 1, 332 684 470 . 214 YALL 24. 6 16. 1 
65 years and over_.------ 15, 384 8,441; 6,943 || 3,099 || 1,838] 1,261 20. 1 218 18) 3 
65 to 69 years_______- 3, 443 2, 039 1, 404 794 518 276 Penal 25. 4 19. 7 
70 to 74 years_..__._- 3, 479 1, 999 1, 480 720 473 247 20. 7 QB 16. 7 
75 to 79 years.__-_-_- 3, 518 1, 955 1, 563 690 396 294 19. 6 20.3 18.8 
80 to 84 years.__.__-_- 2, 644 1, 380 1, 264 498 262 236 18.8 19. 0 18.7 
85 years and over_.-- 2, 300 1, 068 1, 232 397 189 208 A7it3: NivAx) 16.9 
Age not reported____---- 425 228 197 62 36 : 26 14.6 15.8 ayes 

1 | 


' 1 Per cent not shown, base being less than 100. 


At the period 1 to 4 years the proportion is relatively low. The proportion 
for males at this period is less than 1 per cent, but for females several times as 
great, though the numbers involved for either sex are very small. At 5 to 9 
years of age the percentage for both sexes is 8. The proportion on the whole 
steadily advances up to the period 45 to 49 years, where it is practically one- 
fourth (24.3 per cent), thereafter gradually declining through the remainder of 
life. ‘The ratio between the two sexes remains fairly constant at all periods, 
except among the very young, when, as previously stabed, females are propor- 
tionately in excess. 

The largest proportions of the blind ae ee aid might be expected in advanced 
life and old age, because of the generally greater need of persons at that time 
of life. There are several reasons, probably, why this is not actually the case. 
In the first place, a relatively larger proportion of the very old blind, especially 
blind women, are cared for in special homes under private control. In the 
second place, in many cases, among the older groups, blindness is a recent 
affliction, and the most immediate aid available has seemed to be that of the 
family or other relatives. Finally, it may be that the blind of a younger and 
more vigorous age are themselves more attentive to the matter and are more 
inclined to insist upon whatever public provision may be made. 

In any event, the need of special aid for the blind manifests itself early. Even 
in childhood and youth relief is called for to meet their material wants. By the 
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time of the beginning of adult years, which should normally be the entrance 
upon the working period of life among those who must earn their living, the 
proportion of the blind in ‘need of public subsidies has become considerable. 
This proportion increases till the period past middle age, a period when the ordi- 
nary worker with sight may be presumed to be at his fullest industrial activity. 
. In advanced years, when among the general population the need of outside assist- 
ance would be most obvious, the proportion among the blind receiving public 
aid is seen to be even less than the proportion for most of adult life. 

Economic loss in blindness.—The final subject calling for attention in con- 
nection with the economic condition of the blind has relation to the extent to 
which blindness acts as a bar to gainful employment—tthat is, the economic loss 
in man power to the working force of the United States resulting from the exist- 
ence of this affliction. It is to be remembered at the outset that an exceedingly 
large. number of the sightless are in advanced years, a great portion of whom 
would in any event have retired from active labor, and would not be industrially 
employed even if in possession of their vision, so that the total number of the 
blind who are not engaged in remunerative tasks would not represent the real 
number prevented therefrom by the fact of blindness alone. 

By comparison of the number of blind persons losing sight in adult life who 
have been gainfully employed prior to the time of that loss with the number 
losing sight in adult life who are still gainfully employed, we are able, without 
present regard to the factor of old age, to ascertain the number who on account 
of their blindness are incapacitated from continuing at gainful employment. 
The available information concerning the occupations previously followed, being 
clesely connected with both the age when blindness came on and the causes 
which produced it, is discussed in the pages immediately following, in the section on 
causes.’ Taking certain figures from that section (see Table 86, p. 152), it is seen 
that the number of blind persons returning special schedules who had become 
blind at 20 years or over, and who before the loss of their sight were gainfully 
occupied, is 17,899. The number of blind persons who became blind at such 
age and are still gainfully occupied (though not necessarily at the same occupation) 
_ is 8,619—3,187 males and 4382 females. (See Table 63, p.95.) There are, accord- 
ingly, 14,280 blind persons who but for their blindness might now be engaged 
in remunerative employment. In other words, 79.8 per cent of the adult blind 
are apparently shut out of gainful activity in consequence of their infirmity. 
As those returning special schedules constitute only 77.8 per cent of the full 
number enumerated, the total number of the blind so disqualified is theoretically 
about 18,000. 

The actual loss of man power, however, is not quite so great. Of the blind 
who lost sight in adult life and were once gainfully employed, at least 4,770 lost 
it after 64, or at a time when persons generally have ceased economic activities. 

In addition, of the 12,731 blind persons between 20 and 65 years of age who 
were gainfully occupied before the loss of their vision, 4,570 must have reached 
the age of 65, this number being estimated on the proportion (35.9 per cent) of 
those in the total number reported as having lost sight between the ages of 20 
and 64 (17,341) who had reached the age of 65 (6,223) at the date of the census. 
This estimate does not cover the unknown number of persons who during this 
period have had to discontinue economic activities at the onset of blindness. 
There are, however, at least 9,340 blind persons, once occupied, who are now 65 
years of age and over. If the number for all the blind were as great proportionally 
as for those returning special schedules (though this would understate the num- 
ber, from the fact that the proportion returning special schedules for those in 
advanced life is a little less than the proportion for all the blind), the total number 
would be approximately 12,000 
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Subtracting 12,000 from 18,000, there remain 6,000 blind persons under 65 
years of age who were once gainfully occupied but now are not—that is, the 
number who by reason of their blindness are precluded from remunerative em- 
ployment, 

The total blind population of the United States, moreover, between the ages 
of 20 and 64 is 24,890. (See Table 16, p. 32.) Of these, 42.8 per cent (the propor- 
tion among those returning special schedules) lost their sight prior to the twentieth 
year, or 10,653. As the proportion of the blind losing sight before this time who 
are not gainfully employed is 74.4 per cent, there are thus 7,926 blind persons 
in early or middle adult life who might be remuneratively employed but for their 
blindness. This represents the number of blind persons of the active working 
age who have become blind before adult life and are thus debarred from gainful 
occupation. Addingit tothe number stillin the period of economic activity who 
have been compelled to surrender their occupational pursuits, we have 14,000— 
or 56 per cent of all those between 20 and 64—as the approximate number, 
or rather the minimum number, of blind persons who are directly prevented by 
reason of their absence of vision from participation in gainful occupation.* 


43 In the foregoing discussion no reference can be made, on the basis of available data, to the limitations 
upon the earning power of those of the blind assumed to be gainfully occupied. 

Another way of estimating the extent to which the blind are rendered incapable of being assimilated into 
the economic forces of the country is to compare the number of the blind found to be gainfully occupied 
with the number in the general population. The proportion for the latter 10 years of age and over is 50.3 
per cent, while that for the former is 18.1 per cent. Ifthe proportion for the general population be applied 
to all the blind as enumerated, their number gainfully occupied would be 25,551. But as only 9,225 (on 
the basis of returned schedules) are actually so, it appears that 16,326 are barred by their blindness from 
economicactivity. As, however, 39.4 per cent of the blind are over 64 years, or beyond the working period of 
life, while only 4.7 per cent of the general population are so, this number should be reduced by 34.7 per cent, 
so that the total number of the blind withdrawn from gainful tasks as a result of their blindness is 10,661. 
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In studying the facts relating to the blind population, of primary importance 
is the question whether the affliction which they represent must be a perma- 
nent condition in human society or whether there may be a reduction of it in 
a greater or less degree by appropriate measures. Hence an examination of the 
reported causes of blindness is necessary to ascertain the extent of blindness 
attributable to each cause and to discover how far each may be brought under 
control. At the outset, it should be stated that the cause reported represents, 
in numerous cases, only the patient’s diagnosis and not the doctor’s. 

Description of the eye.—The human eye is a mechanism of coordinated parts, 
lesion or injury or weakening of any one of which may impair its functioning, 
oreven lead to the destruction of sight in it. The eyeball is a movable, almost 
spherical, mass lying in the eye cavity of the skull. Its external surface in front 
is protected by a membrane known as the conjunctiva. The outer coat of the 
eye consists of the transparent cornea, in front, and of the sclera or sclerotic 
coat, or ‘‘white’’ of the eye, which is of rather tough texture and which serves 
as a protecting surface. Within the sclera are two other coats or linings of 
the eve. The first is in three parts, known as the choroid, iris, and ciliary body, 
sometimes jointly called the uvea. The choroid is @ membrane composed 
chiefly of blood vessels, extending around most of the eye. Toward the front it 
becomes the ciliary body. Directly in front it is continuous with the iris, a thin 
diaphragm, which is perforated by the pupil, and which gives the eye its par- 
ticular color. The iris is thus immediately behind the cornea. The innermost 
coat of the eye is the retina, an almost transparent membrane, which passes 
well up on each side of the eye, and which at the back is directly connected with 
the optic nerve, the retina, in fact, being merely a membranous extension of the 
optic nerve. Behind the iris is suspended the crystalline lens. In front of the 
lens lies a watery substance, called the aqueous humor, and at its rear a jellylike 
mass, called the vitreous humor, which fills the large posterior part of the eye. 
Attached to the eye, for its control, are the special eye muscles. Other append- 
ages provided for the protection of the eye are the lachrymal apparatus, the eye- 
lids, and the eyebrows. ‘The inner surface of the eyelids is covered with the 
conjunctiva. 

The eye in all these parts is subject to injury—to disease acting from within 
and to accident or other mischance acting from without. Diseases that bring 
on blindness are of two kinds—affections which are concerned with some part of 
the eye, the inroads of which are largely limited to the eye itself, and diseases of 
a@ more general character, involving other parts or members of the body, especially 
of the head, the damage to the eye being frequently the most serious of their 
consequences. Blindness is associated with various general ailments. Disorders 
of the blood or of the circulatory system, of the brain and nervous system, of the 
digestive system, of the muscular system, of the nose and throat, of the ductless 
glands, may all have ocular manifestations or ocular complications. Certain 
zymotic (i. e., infectious or contagious) diseases may carry their subversive oper- 
ations to the regions of the eye, with results of aggravated character, perhaps, 
when such diseases are also exanthematic, or eruptive, in their nature. 

External injuries from accidents or some force operating from without may 
be said to cause blindness when any necessary part of the visual apparatus, 
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including the optic nerve, is shattered or deranged or otherwise damaged to such 
an extent that its effective functioning ceases. Destruction of the sight through 
such means may be direct and immediate, or it may be indirect and of more or 
less gradual approach, following infection or inflammation or other injury which 
has itself been occasioned by-some force acting from outside. In a large sense, 
then, accidents include such externally induced agencies as poisoning, foreign 
substances in the eye, exposure to heat, strained eyes, etc. To a certain extent, 
also, these may be regarded as embracing occupational disease or resulting from 
industrial surroundings. In particular, from poisoning there may be set up 
toxic irritation of the mucous membrane of the eye, especially of the conjunctiva, 
while in certain cases there may be toxic effects upon the retina or optic nerve. 
Some portion of blindness, furthermore, is due to structural defects of the eye 
or malformations, for the most part existing from birth. 

Most blindness reported as congenital, or as existing from birth, is really ascrib- 
able to some disease operating at birth or shortly thereafter. Possibly a small 
part of congenital blindness is, in fact, due to antenatal conditions. A certain 
amount is of hereditary origin, and little has been learned as yet of its exact 
nature. Some congenital blindness, unrelated to any specific disease, is probably 
the result of arrested development in some part of the ocular system or of mal-. 
formations therein. | 

Detailed analysis of causes.—In the treatment of statistical data relating to the 
causation of blindness, it should be understood that absolute accuracy of figures 
for the several causes may not be expected; the returns on the subject represent 
only the best and fullest information that it is possible to secure. Exact knowl--. 
edge with respect to the cause of much blindness must remain a difficult matter. 
The visual apparatus, as seen from the condensed description above, is a very 
delicate and complex one. When it fails to function properly, only by a skilled 
medical examination, possibly that of a specialist, can the cause be determined. 
Such an examination is not commonly had, and the reported cause not infre- 
quently can be little better than a conjecture; these conjectures, however, in the 
aggregate, represent a fair approximation of the number of cases attributable to 
each of the classified causes, and an improvement, no doubt, upon those of pre- 
vious censuses.‘ 

Table 73 gives the number and the per cent distribution for the several causes 
of blindness, as reported in 1920, by the blind returning special schedules. The- 
causes are grouped, in this table, under four main heads. 

The statistics given in Table 73 for the several causes of blindness indicate only 
the number of those living in 1920 who have become blind from these causes and 
do not indicate the number becoming blind ina given period, or since the last 
census. Causes operative in the earlier years of life are thus a trifle exaggerated. 
Furthermore, as for the census year 1920 there is a relatively greater proportion 
of returned schedules from the younger blind persons, the proportions for diseases 
of infancy and childhood are correspondingly increased. . 

Somewhat over one-half (54.4 per cent) of all blindness is due to disease. The 
proportion caused by disease should actually be larger, as much of the blindness 
tabulated, through lack of information, under the head ‘‘Causes indefinitely or 
inaccurately reported”’ or ‘‘Cause unknown” has its origin in disease of one 
kind or another.* Of blindness occasioned by diseases, 70.9 per cent (equivalent 


44Tn 1900 classification of the diseases responsible for blindness was according to the part of the eye con-- 
cerned. As some disorders, as, for example, venereal disease, involved more than one part, such a classi- 
fication was necessarily somewhat arbitrary and was in general unsatisfactory. (See Reference Handbook 
of the Medical Sciences, ed. 1923, II, p. 104; IV, p. 241.) 

45 Of the total number returning schedules there are 12.5 per cent who failed to report any cause. 
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to 38.6 per cent of the total for all causes) is caused by some specific disease of 
the eye; 28.9 per cent (representing 15.7 per cent of all causes) is caused by some 
disease other than a specific affection; a very small number of persons reported 


result of some general disease. 


one eye as blinded by a specific affection, blindness in the other eye being the 


TABLE 73.—BLIND PoPULATION, BY REPORTED CAUSE OF BLINDNESS, FOR THE 


UNITED STATES: 


1920 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


REPORTED CAUSE OF BLINDNESS Nene 

TAGIGaUseS he 42 oa 40, 913 

J.—Disease___._._.----.- 19, 483 
A.—Specific affection of the 

CVC ree Meee eS 13, 816 

Diseases of the conjunctiva_____.__ 2, 192 

Trachoma (granular eyelids) -_- 555 


Ophthalmia neonatorum__--__. 1, 198 
Gonococcus con \unctivitis (ex- 
elusive of ophthalmia neona- 


ROLELIM etl e a aes re dae eat 44 
All other ophthalmia and 
ophthalmia not specified___._ 363 
PNIMOGROT Or Oo ee ee ee 32 
Diseases of the cornea_._.....-_---- | 440 
Corneal Ulcers ee 264 
lap hwloma see ce ee a 23 
Keratitis (not otherwise speci- 
HOG eo CORE ee MMU EN ca 99 
Corneal opacities. _....-.-__.-- 38 
SN UL Cay oh a¥<) seta meio ay NN LE AA aA 16 
Diseasesiof the iris... 240 
Iritis (not otherwise specified) . 213 
PAIOUD OT Nace sas IL) 27 
Diseases of the choroid____....._.-- 66 
Gilaricoma so) Fe Sieg  heis Be 1, 932 
Diseases of the retina_....._.-____- \ 497 
Retinitis pigmentosa_....____- 44 
Retinitis hemorrhagica---_.__-- 104 
All other retinitis_._......-___- 94 
’ Detachment of the retina__-__- 177 
PATIO GHErz Neer ee Pie eh, 78 
Diseases of the optic nerve__---.--- 2, 458 
Atrophy of the optic nerve___-_- 1, 756 
AVMOUROR Meese oes oe yas ae 702 
Diseases of the crystalline lens____- 4, 905 
(OPEN RSW aC) Aa PP Renal i LS 4, 896 
SANG UU el OY 2 td A OR PANT we OIG 9 
Amaurosis and other disturbances 
GReVISIOI Hermes 57 
Progressive myopia__.....2.--..--- 118 
Cancer and other neoplasms---_--- 247° 
-. Neoplasms of the eyeball----_-- 124 
_. Neoplasms other than of the 
Eyeball sh a ee oe Be 7-5) 
Buphthalmos. hydrophthalmia, 
anacrophthalmiaw’ a2 3 2.4 oso 52 
All other diseases of the eye._.----- 161 
Combination of two or more dis- | | 
eases of the eye-_._-.-------2---- ‘451 + 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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REPORTED CAUSE OF BLINDNESS nee 
B.—Disease other than spe- 
cific afiection of the 
Cy Ove te vee me Sey arn 5, 623 
Wiedsles is i: 2 te ai ie emer eects 797 
MenINGILIS Io oeete ene ee oe ee ee 526 
Scarletfever! cee: wea ane se ops, 416 
Diseases of the head other than 

TWO NT ETELS ey Se ee ee Aw 384 
Influenza (onippe) 2 22s es 282 
PV phoid fever. soe eee 253 
SHTML POO Kee he eae pele A RL 235 
RUE MAbISINs 6 See ee ceed a es: 184 
Syphilis: see 2 Teena ee ae 184 
Other acute eruptions of the skin-- 165 
Kidney diseases (not otherwise 

BHOCINEM) 222). Pw. ee eee Bed ae 140 
Spinal trouble (not otherwise spec- 

BLOC io whos Oe Fa eS eee i oo 130 
Diabetes. 225525 AMR eee: 91 
iPuerperal‘fever..2 ee 87 
Bright’s. disease. a. 8 eae et 77 
Locomotor ataxia... oe. ee ek 68 
DIpbieriae Ve ee Oe ae 45 
Tuberculosis...) 22 See Ce | Eiiey 14 
All other diseases, not specific af- 

fections of the eye____---.-_.----- 1,318 
Combination of two or more dis- 

CaseSe) hl bia be eee 227 

C.—Specific affection of the 
eye for one eye, dis- 
ease other than of the 
eye for the other____--. 44 
Ii.—Accident or other 
injury (including 
sympathetic oph- 
thalimia) ene! e28 5, 913 
Directly affecting the eye_-.-| 3, 152 
From explosives: 
Of dynamite, gunpowder, etc-_- 797 
Of nature not stated.....---.-- 121 
Offother kindss*see2ucessesne ee 173 
From flying objects other than in 

Oxplosions tates. <2 eee 380 
From cutting or DICEOERE instru- 

RNeNtS- (os T see A eo ee 323 
HOM rears seas Ue ack Ue 250 
rom DUrNS Woes Fe See 113 
Eromyplalis*s 2 224 ae ee eee 65 
From unfortunate results of pera 

ODS: cae | ee 61 
By ania Shs Urs eee So NS eer tank 27 
Fromrelectricity’.i:4ss.9 ges eae 16 
By machines eau ie aes ee 10 
From other definitely reported 

CSUSOS AL hocus ae coe ee ee ae 501 
From causes not. definitely re- 

yf 8D 51 baaybigi ge yh Sip expec yy ep lh 214 

|| From combination of causes_..._-.- lll 
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TaBLE 73.—B.LIND POPULATION, BY REPORTED CAUSE OF BLINDNESS, FOR THE 


Unitep States: 1920—Continued 


BLIND POPULATION 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


REPORTED CAUSE OF BLINDNESS ° 


II.—Accident or other 
injury—Contd. 


Not directly affecting the 


From unfortunate results of opera- 

TIONS eS eine gh many) pean, 
By animals'ss 722205 2 eee ee 
From cutting or piercing instru- 


Orbe sks oa eae ON eee aoe 


From firearms: 2060s) Cen ie 
Brom) falls Soue sh 
In mines or quarries.............-. 
From unfortunate results of opera- 
TODS Te ee AN 
By/anitalss. 2 eee Cs 
By, machines. . 2... 5.020 
From other definitely reported 


DOF CO ss Se eee Oe ek 


IiI.—Other definitely re- 
ported causes... - 


Poisoning... 22 eb 


Alcoholic poisoning (other 

than wood alcohol)......---- 
Tobacco poisoning........--.-.. 
Wood alcohol poisoning_.....-- 
Chronic lead poisoning.--..... 
Other chronic occupational 

POISONING eee ee 
AM others eee ee ee 


2 2 Se2 See 
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JII.—Other definitely re- 
ported causes— 


Continued. 
Malformations_..........-.....---. 
Of the crystalline lens._..-...- 
Alpinisms ssw eee eee 
(Alhother) i: bees ee 


Foreign substances in the eye_..__- 
Acids and other substances of 
a chemically destructive na- 


TICIOS TCT ah Sie 


All other definitely reported causes. 


IV.—Causes indefinitely 
or inaccurately re- 
porteds 220k 


OVE AGE Ferhat Uae ROU em 
IN GlUral piacere Coe Wl ecm eee ia 
Exposure to heat.........-.--.-.-- 
MOTO OV OS ec coc ee Cece ee 
Strainedieyes. foo ce ce eee 
Military service.......-..--------- 
Medica] malpractice.......-.------ 
Seramla sey Jo SOs ae iaweke seen yr aay 
PRral y Sieh i ce weir, a aA Nea 
Wrong medicine or treatment... -- 
olds: yea eer PO Reha Vinee Series 
rata eas aL uae ee 


LATTA Uke Sey ee A A eI 
Hlectric lights yee 
Exposure to cold_...-..------------ 
All other causes indefinitely or 

inaccurately reported___.....---- 


V.—Combination of dif- 
ferent ‘classes of 
causes___-..--.-- 


Vi.—Cause unknown or 
not reported___..- 


1 Based upon the number for whom the cause was reported. 


3 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Practically one-sixth of the total amount of blindness (16.5 per cent) is reported 
as caused by accidents. If to these be added all other external causes (excepting 
those of disease), including, in addition, other definitely reported causes, such 
as poisonings, malformations, and foreign subtances in the eye, the percentage 
is 19.1. With the inclusion of some proportion of the causes inaccurately or 
indefinitely stated, the real proportion for accidents or external forces would 
be appreciably increased.** These indefinitely or inaccurately reported causes 


comprise 25.5 per cent of the total. 


4¢ The figures for blindness from accidents may be slightly exaggerated, however, the real or underlying 
factors involved being sometimes a disease or debility of the eye not readily recognized and superficially 


attributed to accidents. 
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Of specific affections of the eye, those involving diseases of the crystalline lens 
rank first, slightly over one-eighth (13.7 per cent) of all blindness being attributable 
thereto. The one disease responsible for this high proportion is cataract, or 
opacity of the lens, which covers virtually all of such kind of blindness. The 
proportion for cataract, moreover, is understated; not a little of the blindness 
charged to old age is caused by it, as well as other blindness indefinitely or 
inaccurately reported (especially exposure to heat, one form of which is known 
as ‘‘glassworker’s cataract’’), and possibly some ascribed to such general diseases 
as rheumatism and diabetes. 

The next largest class of diseases producing blindness is that of diseases of the 
optic nerve, with 6.9 per cent chargeable to it. The chief specific disorder here 
is atrophy of the optic nerve, which forms two-thirds of this class of blindness 
(representing 4.9 per cent of all). The proportion is really larger than indicated 
by these figures, much of the blindness classed under meningitis and other 
exanthematic diseases and under rheumatism, and a certain part of that laid 
indirectly to accidents, being no doubt chargeable to diseases of the optic nerve. 

_ Diseases of the conjunctiva, the external membrane of the eyeball, rank not 
far behind, with a proportion of 6.1 per cent. Probably some of the blindness 
attributed to the exanthematic diseases given under general diseases should 
be included here. Over one-half (3.3 per cent of all) of conjunctival disorders is 
ascribable to ophthalmia neonatorum, or inflammation of the eyes of the newborn, 
and one-fourth (1.6 per cent of all) to trachoma, or granular lids. The pro- 
portion for trachoma is doubtless somewhat larger than reported, it being the 
actual cause of most of the blindness charged to ‘‘sore eyes.’’47 Other ophthalmia, 
together with gonococcus conjunctivitis, makes up most of the remainder of 
conjunctival diseases. 

Following these three classes of diseases in order of importance, there comes a 
single disorder, in a class by itself, glaucoma, an affection marked, in its acute 
form, by intense intraocular pressure and venous congestion. The proportion 
ascribed to this disease is 5.4 per cent, though the actual proportion is greater, 
much of the blindness attributed to neuralgia, some of that attributed to old age 
and to rheumatism, and perhaps a portion attributed to strained eyes being really 
chargeable to glaucoma. 

Much below these four classes of affections which produce blindness are the 
remaining classes of ocular diseases. To retinal diseases are due 1.4 per cent. 
Perhaps to this should be added a certain amount of the blindness laid to diseases 
of the digestive system, meningitis, typhoid fever, and rheumatism. Affections 
of the retina are of different orders, the various forms of retinitis (or inflammation 
of the retina), especially retinitis hemorrhagica and retinitis pigmentosa, account- 
ing for just one-half (0.7 per cent of all blindness) and detachment of the retina 
accounting for one-third (0.5 per cent of all). To corneal diseases are due 1.2 per 
cent; a possible addition to this is in some of the blindness assigned to different 
infectious or exanthematic diseases. Of affections of the cornea, corneal ulcer 
embraces almost two-thirds (0.7 per cent of the total); keratitis, consisting of 
divers forms of inflammatory disorders of the cornea, the main forms probably 
being phlyctenular keratitis and interstitial keratitis, embraces about one-fourth 
(0.3 per cent of all); and staphyloma and corneal opacities cover most of the 
remainder. To cancer and other neoplasms are ascribed 0.7 per cent, divided 
about equally between neoplasms of the eyeball and other neoplasms. To 
diseases of the iris are ascribed 0.7 per cent, most being chargeable to iritis, or 
inflammation of that part of the eye (representing 0.6 per cent of the total). 
The proportion here is possibly to be increased by some of the blindness attributed 


#? Blindness reported in the special schedules as due to ‘sore eyes”’ occurring at or shortly after birth is 
tabulated’generaily under ophthalmia neonatorum. ' 
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to certain infectious diseases and to rheumatism. To progressive myopia, or 
progressive nearsightedness or shortsightedness, is ascribed 0.3 per cent. Some 
of the blindness imputed to strained eyes may be due to this affection. To dis- 
eases of the choroid are ascribed 0.2 per cent. This proportion might be added 
to from some of the blindness charged to certain infectious diseases. To amau- 
rosis, usually a condition of defective vision unexplained by lesion in the eye or 
by refractive error, are ascribed 0.2 per cent. To buphthalmus, hydrophthalmus, 
and macrophthalmus, all representing some abnormal condition of the eye, are 
ascribed 0.1 percent. Various other diseases of the eye and combinations of two 
or more diseases account for 1.7 per cent of blindness. 

It is very gratifying to find that among the five leading specific affections of the 
eye, three—cataract, ophthalmia neonatorum, and trachoma—are to a very con- 
siderable extent preventable by present known means; the two last named are 


almost entirely preventable, and with comparatively little difficulty. Glaucoma 


of an acute nature may perhaps be added. 

Among general diseases causing blindness, those not originating in the eye itself, 
the one easily standing foremost is measles, with one-seventh of such blindness 
(2.2 per cent of all) charged to it. Measles, meningitis, scarlet fever, and other 
diseases of the head (chiefly brain fever, brain tumor, and hydrocephalus), each 
responsible for not less than 1.1 per cent of all blindness, and most of them 
diseases of an exanthematic character, are together responsible for considerably 
over one-third of blindness from general diseases (equivalent to 6 per cent ot all). 
These four disorders, together with influenza, typhoid fever, smallpox, rheuma- 
tism, and syphilis, none chargeable individually with less than 0.5 per cent, 
are chargeable jointly with three-fifths of the blindness from general diseases 
(equivalent to 9.2 per cent of all). The remainder is covered by various 
complaints, including other acute eruptions of the skin, kidney disease, spinal 
trouble, diabetes, puerperal fever, Bright’s disease, locomotor ataxia, diphtheria, 
and tuberculosis. 

For many of these general diseases it is believed that the proportions assigned 
are in greater or less degree overstated. Not a little of the blindness so desig- 
nated, as has just been found, is' really to be attributed to some specific eye disease, 
probably to a large extent to certain of the minor eye disorders which are relatively 
little known. 48 | 


48 Venereal disease, directly or indirectly, plays a very important part in the causation of blindness, a 
part not fully revealed in the statistics. Venerea] disease as a cause of blindness is most often reported 
by some institution in which a blind person is a patient or inmate, there being no motive in suc case 
for concealment of the true condition. The proportions definitely assigned to gonococcus conjunctivitis, 
syphilis, and to locomotor ataxia (a disorder resulting from syphilitic infection and often accompanied by 
atrophy of the optic nerve) are small (0.8 per cent), but the actual proportions are doubtless considerably 
larger. The eye may suffer from both inherited and acquired venereal disease. Syphilis in particular is 
a material factor in blindness occurring in early or middle adult life, while hereditary syphilis is a no 
less considerable factor in blindness of infancy and childhood, and even of that coming on in later years! 
The eye at times may, even be the seat of the primary sore in venereal disease. The special effects upon 
the eye are inflammation and wastage. Not only may different parts of the eye be involved, but its con- 
stituents—blood, membrane, tissue, nerve, etc., even including the bony structure of the eye and its mus- 
cles—may be affected. Among the various disorders of the eye for which venereal] disease is responsible 
are several nervous and motor afiections. It is said to be by far the most frequent cause of paralysis of 
both extraocular and intraocular muscles. .Ophthalmia neonatorum is largely due to venereal infection. 
Basically due to such infection, also, is some portion of the blindness charged to conjunctivitis and other 
affections of the conjunctiva; atrophy of the optic nerve and other affections of the optic nerve, espe- 
cially optic neuritis; corneal ulcer, keratitis, and other affections of the cornea; retinitis and other atfec- 
tions of the retina; iritis and choroiditis and other affections of the iris and choroid, besides some 
indefinitely reported affections, especially paralysis, and perhaps some of the blindness attributed to cer- 
tain general diseases, especially rheumatism. 
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The proportion of accidents affecting the eye directly (8.8 per cent) is almost 
six times the proportion affecting it indirectly (1.4 per cent). The leading single 
means of accidental damage to the eye is explosions, for the most part of dyna- 
mite, gunpowder, etc., occurring in mines and quarries, in construction work, or 
from bursting shells. To explosives is attributed directly nearly one-fifth of 
_ blindness from accidents (3 per cent of all). Over‘one-tenth of all the blindness 
resulting from accidents (1.6 per cent of all) is occasioned in some manner from 
the use of firearms. Proportions are also relatively high from falls (1.2 per cent); 
from flying objects, mainly small fragments of metal (1.1 per cent); and from 
cutting or piercing instruments (approximately 0.9 per cent). Other accidental 
causes of blindness are blows on the head, unfortunate results of operations, 
burns, injuries from machines, injuries by animals, injuries in mines and quarries, 
etc. 

Of other definitely reported causes (2.6 per cent of the total), the larger part 
are more or less akin to accidents; the most important single cause is foreign 
substances in the eye, which is responsible for almost one-half of this class (1.2 
per cent of all). Nearly two-thirds of blindness from foreign substances in the 
eye result from acids and other substances of a chemically destructive nature, 
and over one-third comes from entry into the eye of dust and other particles. 
The cause with the next largest proportion is poisoning, with about one-third of 
this class (0.9 per cent of all). Wood alcohol is the chief offender here, being 
charged with about one-sixth of blindness from poisoning. Other forms of 
poisoning resulting in blindness are general alcoholic poisoning, tobacco, chronic 
lead, and other occupational poisoning. Malformations of the eye are account- 
able for the remaining one-sixth of blindness from this group of causes (con- 
stituting 0.4 per cent of all). 

Under the head of causes of blindness indefinitely or inaccurately reported 
(25.5 per cent) are embraced a miscellaneous list, most of which, upon larger 
knowledge and more complete description in the schedules returned, could find 
proper place under one of the foregoing definite classifications. Far ahead 
among such causes is congenital blindness, so tabulated only when no specific 
disorder at or near birth has been disclosed in*the returns. To congenital 
blindness (constituting 7.4 per cent of all) over one-fourth of blindness of this 
description is ascribed. Following in order are old age, neuralgia, exposure to 
heat, sore eyes, strained eyes, military service, medical malpractice, scrofula, 
paralysis, wrong medicine or treatment, colds, catarrh, change of life (meno- 
pause), malaria, electric light, and exposure to cold.. Blindness from military 
service is assigned as a cause only in the absence of any specific eye trouble, 
much of the blindness of this nature being a result of hardships in military 
service. Probably, as already pointed out, a very considerable amount of the 
blindness alleged to be caused by old age really belongs under the head of cataract 
or glaucoma. Much of the blindness charged to neuralgia is doubtless due to 
glaucoma. <A certain part of the blindness attributed to exposure to heat 
actually has cataract as its cause. Most of the blindness laid to sore eyes is 
undoubtedly caused by trachoma. Possibly some portion of the blindness 
reported as due to strained eyes should be assigned to progressive myopia or to 
glaucoma. A greater or less amount of the blindness attributed to the remaining 
indefinitely or inaccurately reported causes should no doubt be added to the 
proportions for different specifically designated causes. 

- To indicate to what extent the various causes of blindness may affect differ- 
ently males and females, and at the same time to indicate the changes from 
1910 to 1920 in the proportions for the several causes, there are presented figures 
separately for each of the five groups of causes of blindness which have just 
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been considered—specific eye affections, general diseases, accidents, other 
definitely reported causes, and indefinitely and inaccurately reported causes— 
separate treatment serving better for purposes of comparison. 
for both sexes and for males and females separately, for the causes of blindness 
due to specific affection of the eye, the number and the percentage distribution 
by cause, for 1920 and the percentage distribution for 1910. 


TABLE 74. 


Table 74 gives 


BuinD PopuLaTION, BY SEex, REPORTING BLINDNESS DUE TO 


Specific AFFECTION OF THE EYk, FOR THE UNITED States: 1920 anp 1910 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


NUMBER, 1920 


REPORTED CAUSE OF BLINDNESS 


PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 


Diseases of the conjunctiva..........-....- 2, 192 
Trachoma (granular eyelids). ......_.- 555 
Ophthalmia neonatorum.......--..... 1, 198 
Gonococcus conjunctivitis (exclusive 

of ophthalmia neonatorum) .....-... 44 
All other ophthalmia and ophthal- 

mia not'specified.......--L.2 2.222 363 
Allinther ery ca i hall Nie as 32 

Diseases of the cornea_............-._----- 440 
Cornealanlcer isi el NS aN aes ie 1 264 
Stapliviomayy sy iat ao hen heey: 23 
Keratitis (not otherwise specified) _ - ~~ 99 
Corneal opacities. ....-....-.---.--.- 38 
AM others e005 CON Rae wae) bh phar) 16 

Diseases of the iris. .-.....-..-2.-2.2.2-..- 240 
Iritis (not otherwise specified) ........ 213 
PA OCNOR Ste ee eta eer 27 

Diseases of the choroid................-... 66 

Glaucoma 2 Ne Ua) UNTO SEE DPE Lae 1, 932 

Diseases of the retina. .-..............-..- 497 
Retinitis pigmentosa ..-......-...-.-- 44 
Retinitis hemorrhagica............-.-. 104 
All other. retinitis!’ 0220 oo) 94 
Detachment of the retina _............ 177 
OCH OR 2 ere Me SI 78 

Diseases of the optic nerve..........-...-. 2, 458 
Atrophy of the optic nerve___....--.-- 1, 756 
(AT otherzg cium e te an esse ta 702 

Diseases of the crystalline lens. ........... 4, 905 
CACAT ACES 2 trie re RC UA Pied egy 4, 896 
MAR other oS nhis 2 Vay Ee ee a 9 

Amaurosis and other disturbances of vi- 

Sion Pll oy Tee yh hee Pag ed Pee 57 
Progressive myopia. ...........-.---.-.-.- 118 
Cancer and other neoplasms. ............- 247 

Neoplasms of the eyeball_..........-.. 124 
Neoplasms other than of the eyeball...} 123 

Buphthalmos, hydrophthalmia, macroph- 

CHA so eT SE UD SN ee §2 
All other diseases of the eye.........-..--- 161 
Combination of two or more diseases of 

the Oye os es ee PE oe HLA 451 
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41 Not shown separately in 1910. 
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Of the several classes of eye disorders, females are affected to a larger extent 
than males by those of the conjunctiva, cornea, iris, and choroid, by glaucoma, 
_ and by disorders involving the crystalline Jens. In the case of glaucoma the 
difference between the two sexes is notable, the proportion for females being 
17.7 per cent and for males 10.7 per cent. The difference is also appreciable in 
the case of conjunctival diseases, the proportion for femaJes being 16.9 per cent 
and for males 14.9 per cent. This situation seems to be due to the greater 
frequency with females of ophthalmia neonatorum, there being larger propor- 
tions for males attributed to trachoma and gonococcus conjunctivitis. As 
regards diseases of the cornea, the proportions are larger in the case of females 
only for keratitis and corneal opacities, while for corneal ulecr and staphyloma 
the proportions for males are greater. Larger proportions for males are shown 
in the case of diseases of the retina and of the optic nerve, progressive myopia, 
cancer and other neoplasms, and buphthalmos and allied disorders. The greatest 
excess is found in the case of atrophy of the optic nerve, the proportion for males 
here being 16.2 per cent, as against 8.8 per cent for females. The difference is 
also considerable with respect to retinal diseases, in practically all classes of 
which males have a considerably larger proportion. The only disorder having 
the same proportion for either sex is amaurosis and kindred eye troubles. 

The reasons for the greater prevalence of some of these eye affections among 
one sex and of others among the other sex are not always easy to determine. 
Glaucoma and affections of the crystalline lens (cataract) may obtain to a 
‘greater degree among females, partly because females generally attain a higher 
age in life than do males, these diseases being especially operative in the advanced 
years of life. The higher proportion for males from atrophy of the optic nerve 
may be due to some extent to their greater liability to venereal diseases, especially 
syphilis, to which a certain amount of this disorderis due. This is doubtless the 
explanation also of the larger proportion for males from gonococcus conjune- 
tivitis. The reason for the larger proportion for males from trachoma may lie in 
their wider opportunities for contact with this disease, which is a highly com- 
municable one. 

As compared with 1910, the year 1920 shows increases, though on the whole not 
great, in the proportions for diseases of the conjunctiva, except trachoma; 
diseases of the iris; diseases of the choroid; glaucoma; diseases of the retina; 
progressive myopia; and cancer and other neoplasms. In the case of the two 
last-named disorders the proportions have at least tripled. There are indicated 
‘decreases for diseases of the cornea, especially corneal ulcer; diseases of the optic 
nerve, especially atrophy of the optic nerve; diseases of the crystalline lens 
(cataract); and amaurosis and allied disorders. The respective increases or 
decreases for the several diseases are much the same for either sex as for both 
sexes together. The main differences are in the considerable increase for oph- 
thalmia neonatorum and in the considerable decrease for cataract in the case of 
females. 

The decreases found for certain diseases are undoubtedly due to better treat- 
ment of the eyes when they are under attack from such maladies, together with 
important preventive work, including better general care of the organ of vision. 
Trachoma in particular is undoubtedly decreasing before the present attacks 
leveled against it. As this is a disease mainly associated with the use of unclean 
appliances, especially lavatory appliances, the question of its control is largely 
one of education and sanitation. The active campaign against it now includes 
the establishment of special hospitals or clinics in regions where the disease is 
prevalent. 
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The reasons for the increases indicated are not fully known, though mainly the 
result of more exact classification in 1920; in part they are but the reflection of 
decreases for other diseases. The heavy increase for progressive myopia appears 
to be due, to some extent at least, to the increasing strain placed upon the eye; 
frequently amounting to actual abuse, especially when that organ is not func- 
tioning properly. Possibly not a little of this ill treatment occurs in vehicles of 
transportation, the growing use of which imposes an added burden upon the 
eye. The increase of blindness from cancer and other neoplasms may be attrib- 
uted in some degree to the general increase of such affections in the United 
States, the affections of the eye being perhaps one symptom. An actual increase 
in the proportion for ophthalmia neonatorum seems hardly possible, especially 
in view of the determined efforts that have been put forth of recent years to 
combat it. Evidence from other sources is convincing that blindness from this 
disease is materially decreasing.‘9 

Table 75 gives similar figures for the diseases of a more general character, or 
diseases other than specific affections of the eye, in the order of their relative 
occurrence. 


TasLE 75.—B.LIND PopuLATION, BY Sex, REporRTING BuLINDNEss AS DUE TO 
DisEASE OTHER THAN SpEcIFIC AFFECTION OF THE Hy, FOR THE UNITED 
Srates: 1920 anv 1910 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


NUMBER, 1920 PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 


REPORTED CAUSE OF BLINDNESS 1920 1910 


Sexes male |! Both Male| Fe: || Both 


Fe- 
sexes male | sexes Male male 
7 
Disease other than specific affection of 
theeye; totale se yas eee ee 5, 623 ||2, 936 |2, 687 ||100.0 | 100.0 |100.0 ||100. 0 ||100. 0 |100. 0: 
DABASTOS 607 BURGAS aE Yee Par ears Se ea 797 421 376 || 14.2 || 14.3 | 14.0 || 18.0 || 17.5} 18.7 
IVE CTINTET GIS: ets eon ur WAR Mh CAE Nees IRN Eee DR 526 253)| 3270 9. 4 8.6.) 1082 Wi Ia |} Le teh 1566 
BCArIGUTe Vere: wmec eames MP IUN TE  Resae 416 215 | 201 7.4 7.31: 7.8 || 1.4 1110 | 1k9 
Diseases of the head other than meningitis___| 384 211 | 173 6.8 7.2 | 6.4 || 18.7 || 14.0 | 13.4 
INHUENHZA(STID Pe) ee ne Ce ea a 282 142} 140 DOT Ar Salil hoes 8.0 || 6.1] 10.4 
TEV DOIG Fe Vier a pia EEN Nae ee SL 253 157, 96 4.5 Oe Sui one 8.2 9.3) 6.8 
Sravali ro Oe Mees era ben eer eee tere RAE es see 235 133 | 102 4.2 4.5] 3.8 8.5 9.6 | 7.1 
BUS ASIST! HLS dal Migs pain os iow ek 184 100 84 Bye Bais Sak (1) (1) 4-@); 
RVR ES tee et ty NIL Teh OB OE a ee Av ae 184 134 50 3.3 | 4.6 1.9 2.4 3.0] 1.6 
Other acute eruptions of the skin_....-._-..-- 165 68} 97} 29) 23) 365) @® Oa ie Gb 
| . 
Kidney disease (not otherwise specified) .._..- 140 65 TEN ONO eared yee al ae) G) | ® 
Spinal trouble (not otherwise specified) - .-_-- 130 73 57 2.3 D5 eo Qaey *2a% 2.4 1 
Diabetes eee ler eed ty 1 etek eB ARE 91 44 2 alt se a LUGS i ea ath ret EN (t) | () 
Phrerpetal 16 ver LU Les Ns CL MN ey | NF ST Wye eines ST We BAe ee 3:2 }12°@) (@) |G) 
IBright?s disease here Hi Mn ION iE Uae EE Ld 77 37 40 1.4 A SING alse A MN (3) () 
TFOCOMMOLOT ATAXIA Soe TOs Ae 68 63 5 12 PR MEAN Oo) 3.1 4.91 0.8 
AD ya) aa 62) Ke el pu papers leailbapayeae nr et pid als opal ed 2 Nd 45 27 18 0.8 OFS) O27 (1) (4) (*) 
Thiberduldsis 30. 490. HU VU 14 5 9|| 021) 02) 031 @ (1) ) 
All other diseases, not, specific affections of the i 
At Span bok aii! ale AD ae leaded pid Ae ta apes 2 , 318 667 651 || 23:4 || 22.7 | 24.2 8.4 8.5 8.2 
Combination of two or more diseases__-...--- 227 121 106 4.0 4.1) 3.9 2.5 2.6) 2.38 


a Not shown separately in 1910. 


49 In an increasing number of State laws and local health regulations there are required reports of cases 
of ophthalmia neonatorum occurring at birth or shortly thereafter; these provide for proper attention 
for cases not otherwise cared for and the use of a prophylactic at birth, this prophylactic sometimes 
being supplied free. In schools for the blind making report on the matter the proportion of pupils blind 
from this disease was 23.9 per cent in 1910-11 and 13.5 per cent in 1920-21. In certain cities no child becomes 
blind from this cause in the course of a whole year, or for an even longer period. (See Reports of National 
Committee for the Prevention of Blindness.) 
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. Some of these diseases have greater proportions for males than for females, 
as follows: Measles, diseases of the head, typhoid fever, smallpox, rheumatism, 
syphilis, spinal trouble, locomotor ataxia, and diphtheria. In the case of loco- 
motor ataxia the proportion is over ten times as large for males as for females 
and in the case of syphilis considerably over twice as large. Other general 
diseases showing greater proportions for females than for males are the following: 
Meningitis, scarlet fever, influenza (grippe), acute eruptions of the skin, kidney 
disease, diabetes, Bright’s disease, and tuberculosis,.and, of course, puerperal 
fever. The greater incidence of blindness for one sex or another from certain 
diseases may be regarded as largely in correspondence with its greater suscepti- 
bility to those diseases. In particular, the larger proportions for venereal  dis- 
eases as a cause of blindness among males is an indication of their greater prev- 
alence with that sex. In the main, though with a few important exceptions, 
the sex that shows a greater tendency toward blindness from a given disease is 
the sex that has the higher mortality rate from that disease.*°® Where this is 
not the case, the effects of a disease may be of a different character for the two 
sexes, in one proving fatal and in the other involving the destruction of vision as 
possibly one of several consequences. 

Since 1910 there has been a decrease, in some cases a notable decrease, in the 
proportions for all the foregoing diseases except syphilis, and possibly for certain 
diseases not specifically enumerated in that year. In a few cases the decreases 
have been more marked for one sex than for the other. This decrease for most 
of the general diseases responsible for blindness is doubtless merely an indication 
of the general progress being made by medical science in the conquest of such 
diseases. 

In Table 76 are given, for both sexes and for each sex separately, the figures 
for blindness resulting from accidents. 


TaBLE 76.—Buinp PopuLaTiIoN, BY SEX, REPORTING BLINDNEssS as DvuE TO 
ACCIDENT OR OTHER INJURY, FOR THE UNITED States: 1920 anv 1910 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


NUMBER, 1920 PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 
REPORTED CAUSE OF BLINDNESS 1920 1910 
Both Fe- 
Male 
| sexes male || sexes male 
_ Accident or other injury, total. _.____- 5, 918 ||4, 889 |1, 024 | 100. 0 {100. 0 |100. 0 200. 0 |/100. 0 |100. 0 
Directly affecting the eye-.---.-------------- I3,.152 |l2,750 | 402 || 53.3 || 56.2 | 39.3 || 66.7 || 67.9 | 60.6 
Mion: baxeage f4e%) ples 228. e. 50 bs: j 118 90] 23], 1.9 ]) 18) 22) 41s 3.8] 5.5 
Brom firearms iit: } dee Lee ee 250 228 22 4.2 4G) Dek 4,2 4.6} 1.9 
From cutting or piercing instruments_.-_.| 323 225 98 5.5 4.6} 9.6 || 5.7 4.9 | 9.7 
. From explosives (dynamite, gunpowder, 
GUC A) eer ees. cS DB a 797 777 20 || 13.5 {1.15.9 | 2.0 |) 18.3 21.5 1.4 
From flying objects (other than in explo- | | 
Pee SHOPS he ae Mee Eb Ng Se Les eS Lye 380 343 37 || 6.4 7201826 B.S 9e3ih. 6: 6 
Hrom all other eases. __--.---.--- 5... -- 1,178 || 981 | 197 |), 19.9 || 20.1 | 19.2 || 22.6 || 20.3 | 34.5 
From combination of causes_......-_------ 111 106 5 i} 1.9 2.24) 0; 5 3.0 |; 3.4] 0.9 
Not directly affecting the eye__..---.--.------ 611 | 377; 13841) 86 || 7.7) 13.1 8.4 PEt sp Bae 
I ROUMIAINGATITIG Hale cise wee es oe Ls ee el 44 39 Oy ONT 0.8 | 0.5 1.6} 1.8] 06 
TOTOM ALIS tee ee he he Mere nc Naren 148 84 64 |) 2.5 WT Ors TP 2.9" 20 Toes 
Kromball othencausess 22) 2 200 C2 es See 319 || 254 65-| 5.4.]) 5.2) 63 | 4.0 | 3.9) 4.3 
‘ 4 { | 
‘Pant affected uncertain... 2" 3 ob es 3 2, 289 ||1, 754 | 485 || 37.9 || 35.9 | 47.4 | 24.8 24 451 270 
EP rOmMypnredrims ees eee A ees 338 308 30 || 5.7 Shy WARE NY (Pak HC PAL 
rom fallsisce so ueve  s SeeT e Bye 232 129 103 3.9 2.6 |.10.1-|} 3.0 | D2 F368 
Prom alliother causes 2 ees ek ee ok 1, 669 | 1,317 | 352 || 28.2 || 26.9 | 34.4 | L537, | V5; 30s 17.16. 
pr) | 
From.combination of classes of causes_----.-- 11 | 8 3 0. 2 0.2). 043 | 0.1 | Uh Ths a 


~ 80 See Mortality Statistics of the Census Bureau for 1920 and later years. 
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Though accidents in general cause almost five times as much blindness among. 
males as among females, as between different forms there may be higher pro- 
portions for one sex than for the other. With explosives the proportion is eight 
times as large, and with flying objects and with firearms twice as large, in the 
case of males as in the case of females. In the two first named there is attested 
the increased hazard to males in industry. With falls the proportion is four 
times as large, and with cutting or piercing instruments twice as large, in the 
case of females as in the case of males. With burns the proportion is also greater 
in the case of females. On the whole, the proportion is larger for males for 
accidents directly affecting the eye and larger for females as to those affecting 
it indirectly. “s 

Since 1910 there have been increases with females from explosives and firearms 
and from falls. There have been decreases, however, for both sexes in blindness 
resulting from burns, firearms, explosives, flying objects, and cutting or piercing 
instruments, the decrease being most pronounced in burns. These decreases 
are in large part due to the present efforts to prevent accidents and to insure 
safety. It is evident, nevertheless, that this campaign has not as yet reduced. 
all forms of injuries to the eye. 

Table 77 shows comparative figures for other definitely reported causes. 


TaBLE 77.—B.uinp PopuLaTIoNn, BY Sex, REFORTING BLINDNESS Aas DUE TO: 
PoIsONING OR OTHER MISCELLANEOUS CAUSES, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 
1920 anp 1910 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules} 


NUMBER, 1920 PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 
REPORTED CAUSE OF BLINDNESS 1920 1910 
Both Ree saeco aaa 
Male 
eg male || Both ert Fe- |; Both || yraio| Fe- 
sexes male || sexes malo 

Poisoning and other miscellaneous 

CAUSES COLA a snc cu wikis Min Maus NA 937 707 | 2380 |,100.0 ||100.0 |100.0 |/100. 0 ||100. 0 }100. 0 
PE GISOD IN ee yee ee ae ORE CONE NGL 311 253 58 || 33.2 || 35.8 | 25.2 || 28.0 |] 32.1 | 14.4. 
Alcolioite poisoning (other than wood al- 

CORO Ses ot ag a a Ne a 19 17 2 2.0 || 2.4] 09 () (1) f 
Tobacco poisoning. 2 ee 20 19 1 2.1 2.71 0.4 (4) (*) (t 
Wood alcohol poisoning..........---..--- 51 49 2 5.4 6.9 | 09 (1) @) | (4) 
Chronic lead poisoning. -.......-.--.--.-- 25 24 1 2%, 3.41 0.4 (1) @) } (4) 
Other chronic occupational poisoning__..} 15 j Masih apd Uk | 1.6 BAG IN eR UP SN (1) (ty) | (ay 
PANTOCR GT are ue a kunt eRe SAL BR A aal 181 129 52 |; 19.3 |] 18.2 | 22.6 |} @Q) (1) (4) 

Malformations oer cue eau ous i uel 142 || 77! 65 || 15.2 || 10.9 | 283 || 16.1 || 11.1 | 322 
Of the crystalline lens........-....--.-.-- . 4 1 051 06) 0447 Q QC) | (dy 
TAT DIE IS TIN ei BR tA at 24 10 14 2.6 1.4 6.1 (4) (1) () 
Airother ser a a eo a ee 113 0/63 50 || 12.1 | 8.9 | 21.7 ]| @) @) | @) 

Foreign substances in the eye_._..---.-------- 431 345 86 || 46.0 || 48.8 | 37.4 1) 54.4 || 55.7 | 50.0 
Acids and other substances of a chemi- $id 

cally destructive nature_.............-. 264 217 47 || 28.2 ;|-30.7 | 20.4 || 26.9 || 26.4 | 28.9 
Dust and other foreign particles.........- 167 128 39 || 17.8 || 18.1} 17.0 |) 27.5 |) 29.4 | 2L1 

All other definitely reported causes.......---- 53 32 21 6.7 4.5) 9.1 1.6 10] 3.3 


1 Not shown separately in 1910. 


The proportion of blindness is greater for males than for females from foreign 
substances in the eye, especially from acids and like substances, this being due 
to the greater exposure of males in industrial undertakings. The proportion is 
several times greater for males as to blindness from most of the forms of poison- 
ing, a condition due, of course, to the circumstance that males are more addicted 
to the use of alcohol and tobacco, and that males engaged in industrial processes. 
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are much more exposed to the toxic action of various substances. The propor- 
tion for females is greater as regards malformations, a condition which is doubt- 
less largely an offset to the smaller proportions for this sex in the other two classes. 

The proportions of blindness, both from foreign substances in the eye and 
from malformations, show a slight decrease from 1910, though there is an increase 


_ with males from acids and like substances. There is a certain increase in blind- 


ness resulting generally from poisoning. 
In Table 78 are figures with respect to causes indefinitely or inaccurately 
reported. 


TABLE 78.—BLIND PopuLATION, BY Sex, REPORTING CausE oF BLINDNESS 
INDEFINITELY OR INACCURATELY, FOR THE UNITED States: 1920 ano 1910 


{Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


NUMBER, 1920 PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 


REPORTED CAUSE OF BLINDNESS 1920 1910 


sexes male 
Both Fe- Both Fe- 
sexes Male male | sexes Male male 
Causes indefinitely or inaccu- 
rately reported, total_......- 9,119 |} 4,954 | 4,165 || 100.0 |; 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 || 100.0} 100-0 
Congenital (cause not stated)-....... 2, 635 || 1,472 | 1, 168 28.9 20575 ereeaD 15.4 15.0; 15.9 
AAS Olen ee ag he eee wy Sg fol 770 347 423 8.4 7.0 10. 2 6.4 4.9 8.1 
INET] Bia eT a 548 204 344 6.0 4.1 8.3 | 7.3 4.9] 10.0 
Exposure to heatne wae en Sake 507 393 114 5.6 7.9 2:7 4.2 5:3 3.0 
HOKE Veseun se nuns oe SS 497 239 258 ee) 4.8 6.2 8.9 8.7 9.1 
BUTAIDediGVessuee eimai Duy 226 126 100 255 2.5 2.4 rv) 23 2.2 
INVERN CAT Vi SORVACE 2 te see eT 223 221 2 2.4 4.5 (@) 5.4 LOC ee 
Medical malpractice___.....-.------ 220 100 120 2.4 2.0 2.9 (?) (3) (?) 
COL] Aires seen, EE Oe 212 89 123 2.3 1.8 3.0 2.3 1.9 2.6 
IPATAIVSIS raeme m tos ume ene tae aN 187 111 76 2.8 22 1.8 1.9 21 1.7 
Wrong medicine or treatment______- 176 89 87 1.9 1.8 2.1 (2) () (3) 
TOES ae le eae ae CR 154 71 83 17 1.4 2.0 1.8 1.6 2.1 
CUAULATNME Ie OPN er CUA Na AL 121 66 55 1.3 13 1.3 1.5 1.3 1.6 
Change of life (menopause)_-..._---- ICT AN | Passel 107 PAN lie aananye 2.6 C2) Wir | alas ic (’) 
DN ielarniae eran iy mime mien AREER 38 22 16 0.4 0.4 0. 4 (2) (?) (2) 
Peete rite ese ela ees 32 26 6 0.4 0.5 0.1 (2) (2) % 
HM xposmrento Cold ier ou ves CURR 31 26 5 0.3 0.5 0.1 (?) (3) Q@ 
PATS OULOT saree te ne es ASS 2, 435 || 1,352 | 1, 083 26. 7 27.3 | 26.0 || 42.7 42.0] 43.5 
1 Less than one-tenth of | per cent. 3 Not shown separately in 1910. 


Excess proportions are found for males in the case of congenital blindness, 
exposure to heat, strained eyes, military service, paralysis, electric light, and 
exposure to cold. Some of these comparisons indicate plainly occupational 
effects. Excess proportions are found for females in the case of old age, neuralgia, 
sore eyes, medical malpractice, scrofula, wrong medicine or treatment, colds, and 
change of life (menopause). Some of these causes are associated with advanced 
life, a period attained relatively more often by females than by males. With 
catarrh and malaria the proportions are the same for the two sexes. 

Since 1910 there have been decreases for neuralgia, sore eyes, military service, 
colds, catarrh, and possibly certain disorders not separately indicated in 1910. 
There are also decreases, probably insignificant, for males in the case of scrofula 
and for females in the case of exposure to heat. The apparent decline in the case 
of blindness from military service is doubtless simply due to better classification 
in 1910. The remaining eye troubles either have the same proportions or show 
increases over 1910; but in most instances it is believed that this is simply the re- 
flection of decreases for other affections, or the result of differences in classifica- 
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tion at the two census periods, and that it does not mean an actual increase with 
respect to such disorders as causes of blindness. 

The whole question of the reduction of blindness hinges upon the extent to 
which the several causes responsible for it may be diminished. How far actual 
reduction is proceeding may be indicated by the distribution of blindness among 
particular causes over a period of time sufficiently long for comparisons. By 
ascertaining which causes are showing an increase in their proportions of blind- 
ness and which are showing a decrease may be discovered those causes which 
are proving more subject and those which dre proving less subject to measures 
of control. Thus may be learned to what extent we are in the way of arresting 
or preventing blindness. Unfortunately, for the purpose of making comparisons 
with previous years, there are handicaps in two particulars. In the first place, 
no statistics are available further back than 1890, while those for 1900 are not 
satisfactory on account of the differences in method of classification mentioned 
previously. (See p. 8.) In the second place, only a limited number of diseases 
_are reported in such a manner that they can be compared with any considerable 
degree of trustworthiness. 

In Table 79 are given the number and the percentage distribution for certain 
causes of blindness, generally the leading causes reported, for the years 1920, 
1910, and 1890. 


TasLe'79.—Buinp PorpuLaTion, BY ReportEpD Cause OF BLINDNESS, FOR THE 
UnitTEep States: 1920, 1910, anv 1890 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules} 


BLIND POPULATION REPRESENTED IN RETURNS AS TO CAUSE 


1929 1910 1890 
REPORTED CAUSE OF BLINDNESS fe iN 

Per cent || Per cent Percent 

Number | distri- || Number; distri- || Number | distri- 

bution bution bution 

SV SAIN Ia Rea ane ba AD, OIRO ge 20,042) 5 le 50/411) loc 
Rh daa era ace et cy | ea ania ba a 
Cause reported ees as Ae MOBI oe Pe ea) 35, 788 100. 0 26, 167 100. 0 35, 955 100. 0 
Accident or other injury 40020) 22 8 5, 913 16. 5 3, 942 Pat 7, 292 20. 3 
IBTaineaisease = yi. Pewee Lea eee 910 Pays oh 719 nT 2, 366 6.6 
OPN HEY V6) fel Ade CSTE eA rae A Bare ee es 4, 896 13.7 3, 267 OE Is 4, 875 13. 6 
G8 Fee Ceray eo: keaa lh dies (a Ct AON MBAR a ae nh 1, 932 5. 4 989 3.8 209 0.6 

| 

IVECAST Esp ater ae iN rey tk eit) Leer Fey hk a) 797 252, 483 1.8 889 Oa) 
pearlet fevers ss oe ges eee | 416 12 305 132 556 1.5 
BiNalipoxsse. eee 250 | 0.7 227° | 0.9 448 Ved 
PAL ether. wim dish ee Po eye ee 20, 689 57.8 16, 235 62.0 19, 320 153.7 
Cause unknown or not reported___.-.__-.-___- Lh a a | SLOTS ES oo 14,456) | oe ee 


' 1 Including sympathetic ophthalmia. 
‘a SEES for 1920 and 1910 all persons reporting blindness as s due to meningitis or ‘‘other diseases of 
the head.”’ 


The only considerable decreases found are in the case of brain disease, which 
includes meningitis and a few allied diseases, the proportion in 1920 being much 
less than one-half what it was in 1890; smallpox, which shows a steady decline; 
and scarlet fever, though this shows no decline since 1910. Accidents show a 
decline since 1890, but some increase since 1910. The same is true of measles. 
The diseases showing decreases are all general diseases, the decreases for them 
being due largely to improved medical treatment for diseases of this character and 
better control of sanitary conditions in general. The decrease for brain dis- 
ease may be ascribed in no small part to changed classification, some cases of 
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this disease Leing now grouped with certain other disorders, especially atrophy 
of the optic nerve. 

Conversely, glaucoma registers a very great increase, the proportion in 1920 
being nine times that for 1890 and about one and one-half times that for 1910. 
It may be doubted, however, that the actual increase can be anything like this. 
To the increase in the number of the aged in the general population, among whom 


glaucoma falls with particular frequency, is attributable some of the increase. 


Another factor without doubt lies in the better and fuller reporting at present 
as to this disease. Cataract on the whole shows but little change during the 
period in question, which in effect really means a proportionate decrease, in view 
of the general increase in the old population. In the case of accidents the appar- 
ent increase from 1910 to 1920 may be due in some part to enlarged industrial 
activities in that period, with consequent increased hazard to the eyes. During 
this time, on the other hand, there has been greater insistence in industry on 
care as to the eye and wider adoption of safeguards. So far as there may be an 
increase at the present time of affections of a nervous order or resulting from 
nervous strain or intensive labor, there may be corresponding effects in the eye, 
as yet impossible to measure. To some extent, of course, increased proportions 
for some causes are but reflections of decreased proportions for others. 

Since 1900 there has been on the whole a material decline in the mortality rate 
for the general diseases causing blindness, with the exception of venereal diseases. 
In the registration area of the United States, as constituted in each year, the 
number of deaths per 100,000 of population in 1900, 1910, and 1920, respectively, 
for the leading diseases of this character was as follows: Measles, 12.5, 12.3, and 
8.8; meningitis,®»! 40.9, 14.2, and 6; scarlet fever, 10.2, 11.6, and 4.6; influenza, 
22.9, 14.4, and 11.5 (1921); typhoid fever, 35.9, 23.5, and 7.8; smallpox, 1.9, 
0.4, and 0.6; rheumatism, 9.5, 6.2, and 3.8; syphilis, 3.4, 6, and 9.1; and acci- 
dents, 28.6, 84.9, and 71.4. Just how far the reduction in the rate for blindness 
from the different diseases is keeping pace with the reduction in the mortality 
rate we do not fully know.” 

Geographic divisions——In Table 80 are shown, for the several geographic 
divisions of the country, the number and the percentage distribution of the blind 
according to the leading causes of blindness, in the order of their relative impor- 
tance in the whole country. 


51 Including cerebrospinal fever. 

52 In an investigation in certain schools for the blind of the causes of blindness as reported by their pupils 
so far as record is available, up to 1918, decreases, on the whole, are found in the case of general diseases _ 
(including meningitis, smallpox, scarlet fever, measles, typhoid fever, colds, and scrofula), accidents, and 


glaucoma; increases, on the whole, in the case of atrophy of the optic nerve and keratitis; and little change 


in the case of cataract, trachoma, ophthalmia neonatorum, retinitis, and choroiditis. With general diseases 
there has been a steady decline, proportions in some schools for certain of them having become nil of late 
years. In an investigation of the proportion of injuries to the eye as reported by departments of labor, 
industrial accident boards, and similar bodies in certain States, little change is found of recent years. Loss 
of sight incurred in Independence Day and other celebrations is being greatly reduced. (See Harry Best, 
The Blind: Their Condition and the Work Being Done for Them in the United States, 1919, pp. 227, 241.) 
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TaBLE 80.—Buinp PopuuaTION, BY ReportTED Cause OF BLINDNESS, BY 
GeograPHic Divisions: 1920 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


i GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
£ 
Ss el onl _ a 
REPORTED CAUSE OF BLINDNESS B plesk VM et panes 3 a g| 8 
3 @/2e| Sal fa/-8| Se) Sa] € | ge 
‘a on} | oat (AA 1SA~| Ba |gnr-|en 2 OS 
Spier Ann an WN coat Rei She 
NUMBER 
PDO Gal) Sea SUS ORS ISIE kommer nes) edt 40,913 |\4, 184 |7, 807 (10, 253.4, 881 |4, 594 :3, 371 |2, 716 |1, 400 |1, 707 
Cause reported.) 1 Seman MTA) 35, 788 |/3, 668 |6, 865 |9, 159 |4, 334 (3, 759 |2, 909 |2, 357 |1, 226 |1, 511 
Definitely reported causes_.___-_----- 26, 333 ||2,915 |5, 4388 |6, 942 |8, 231 |2, 469 |1, 844 |1,433 | 878 |1, 183 
CATarach wees Tee ene PEs SNe BM 4, 896 579 | 951 |1,888 | 570) 457 | 33 270 | 155 | 189 
CHT ATL COTA ye CR ena Sed eed oe 1, 9382 289 486 487 | 216 140 84 86 47 97 
Atrophy of the optic nerve____-_---- 1, 756 204") STN 145" 1) 24207 06 89 GAC ba Vodipea bf 95 
Ophthalmia neonatorum _...____--- 1, 198 1044) 28554353 WemOs. hy iF2 96 62 30 38 
Trachonia (granular eyelids)______-- 555 9 30 | 158 | 115 25 74 63 52 29 
Diseases of the retina______________- 497 79 | 128} 121 55 25 11 13 23 42 
Corneal uwicersinar © cis aval ua 264 50 31 67 42 21 19 21 3 10 
Cancer and other neoplasms __--_---- 247 |}. 29 49 67 29 30 12 10 7 14 
Diseases of Thesiris 2 2s ee 240 45 54 66 23 21 5 2 8 16 
° 
IVECASTRS Eee rt NBR SES tC 797 57 103 217 156 83 79 61 17 24 
UNTOTUPL OI EIS ere eer eat se SIAN LRA NUL See at 526 68 | 103 | 103 63 60 50 lids 11 13 
CALC GHOV ET ric Lieto an ok SR 416 53 136 100 52 24 13 10 13 15 
Kidney disease and diabetes.______- 308 39 60 81 32 33 18 uly 10 18 
Iniiuenza (Erp pe) wis oe eae 282 21 48 85 36 23 26 17 10 16 
EVDO TEVeR. Coie SM Ge Aa 253 8 39 53 44 36 30 24 5 14 
Syphilis and locomotor ataxia______- 252 30 50 79 28 21 15 8 3 18 
Popme ee UEY GLO Gi Stal mae CS ED Ne La It ha a 235 6 38 57 33 ll 15 26 4] 8 
EACCIGONES eee ee hg RNs et psa RM 5, 913 654 |1, 332 (1, 381 689 641 449 324; 228 | 315 
Explosives (dynamite, gunpow- 

OE MOL CS) tae chia eun Ine con, 797 76 155 140 103 88 57 33 85 60 
TB APTINS SLU TUE Eh Dunn MLD 632 26 84 | 1386 66 | 120 | 105 57 15 23 
Falls WeSC CS WEN ee Se NUR Fan ey are CMR nL 445 56 119 101 57 39 21 11 9 32 
Flying objects (not from explo- 

SLOMS) Nee Ce oN UR Up NEM 380 26 95 97 45 42 14 20 17 24 
Cutting or piercing instruments_--| 335 33 53 68 50 47 37 31 7 9 

MDT ENS SEL MH aE CON Re ENS ar tack coe ed 113 24 22 6 22 9 13 1 
All other accidental injuries -___-- 3, 211 330 | 802] 817 | 362} 283 | 206) 159 94 | 158 

POISONED SURO ICR cin eutee Wee Sao) 311 39 57 76 37 31 27 20 10 14 
Foreign substances in the eye___--_-_- 431 40 89 95 60 51 26 34 Hie 14 
All other definitely reported causes_-_| 5, 024 612 |1, 068 1,368 | 601 | 458 | 369 | 233 |) 186 | 184 
Indefinitely or inaccurately reported 
CATISES ee hAe CUR Ree Ie ei bat ea 9, 119 731 |1,356 |2, 115 |1, 062 |1, 273 |1,041 | 893 | 335] 3138 
Congenital (cause not stated) _------ 2, 635 205 | 401 | 565 | 276! 505 | 284) 213 coue bad 
IN GUT ale 1a yet eR Uy Se 548 9 30 87 77 76 118 134 10 12 
Exposure to heatie Lo wwe eae 507 26 52 | 148 65 69 76 46 19 ll 
DOLE CVOS AME RTA eee ques 5 497 2A 26 85 | ~93 50 89 | 109 15 9 
PAIL G GINO R aN ai eM dia) aL EMU 4, 932 470 | 847 |1,235 | 551 | 573 | 479) 391.) 216) 170 
Combination of different classes of 
CEUSES Va Ue al Oi Se NT each as 336 22 71 102 4] 17 24 31 13 15 
Cause unknown or not reported...__---| 5, 125 516 | 942 |1,094 | 547 | 835 | 462] 359 | 174); 196 
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TaBLE 80.—BLIND PoruLaTION, BY REPORTED CAUSE OF BLINDNESS, BY 


GroGrRAPHic Divisions: 1920—Continued 


{Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


REPORTED CAUSE OF BLINDNESS 


| GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


n 
2 

S sy ms 
se} a] 3 S 
o wm | OS BOl> RO 
+» > SB le Ss lal 
= ma ees ACA Aa 
ST ay ter ete gs 
=) Z x 


South 
Atlantic 


Mountain 


Pacific 


Cataract wey. 
Glaucoma: /. 2. 
Atrophy of the optic merve________- 
Ophthahnia neonatorum _-____---__- 
Trachoma (granular eyelids) __...__- 
Diseases of the retina 
Corneal ulcer 
Cancer and other neoplasms_-___---_- 
Diseases of the iris 


Measles_______-_- 
Meningitis 
Searlet fever 


Accidents. _____- 
Explosives (dynamite, gunpow- 
der, etc 


Poisoning sane 


Indefinitely or inaccurately reported 
CAalESeS lh 
Congenital (cause not stated) _----.- 
Neuralgia______- 
Exposure to heat 
Sore eyes____.__- 
All other_____--- 


Combination of different classes of 
CAUSES We Cw ee al 


( 
ae AMES NDE? 2 Be 100. 0 |/100. 0 |100. 0 |160. 


Kidney disease and diabetes_______- 
Influenza (grippe) 
Typhoid fever 


Syphilis and locomotor ataxia______ 
Simalipoxies ss. 2 


Flying objects (not from explo- 
SiONS) pews au 


0. 
Foreign substances in the eye_______ is 
All other definitely reported causes_| 14. 
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In some measure the differences among the several divisions reflect the manner 
in which report was made as to the causes of blindness, some sections of the 
country rendering fuller and more accurate schedules than others. The rela- 
tively low proportions for specific causes in the South are to a large extent owing 
to this factor. Cataract has a proportion above the normal in the New England 
and East North Central divisions, a condition due in considerable degree to the 
high proportion of old people in those divisions, among whom cataract falls 
relatively heavily. Glaucoma is highest in the New England and Middle Atlantic 
divisions, to some extent for the reason just given, and also by reason of the 
relatively greater number of females here, this sex being more subject to this 
disease than males. The very low proportions for the South are in part due 
to the fact that much of glaucoma is reported as neuralgia, often being in fact 
the same disorder. The proportion for glaucoma is very high in the Pacific - 
division; and if neuralgia is added, also in the West South Central. The pro- 
portion is very low for both of these diseases in the Mountain division. Atrophy 
of the optic nerve is at its highest proportions in the Pacific and East North 
Central divisions. In the former it may be accounted for in some part by the 
relatively high proportion of males here, the disease being more frequent among 
males than among females. Ophthalmia neonatorum has its greatest relative 
proportions in the South Atlantic and East North Central divisions. To obtain 
complete figures for trachoma, there should be added the figures for ‘‘sore eyes,” 
the same or a kindred affection, and when this is done the highest proportions 
are found in the West South Central, East South Central, Mountain, and West 
North Central divisions. In certain parts of the South, especially in mountainous 
‘sections, the disease has been strongly endemic. The high proportions for 
trachoma in the Mountain division are brought about by its great prevalence 
among the Indians in that region. The New England and Middle Atlantic 
divisions seem to be relatively free from trachoma. Retinal diseases and cancer 
appear to have their greatest proportions in the Pacific division, and corneal 
ulcer and diseases of the iris in the New England. 

Among general diseases, measles has its greatest proportion in the West North 
Central division; meningitis, in the West South Central; scarlet fever, in the 
Middle Atlantic; and kidney disease and diabetes, influenza, and syphilis and 
locomotor ataxia, in the Pacific. Typhoid fever as a cause of blindness seems 
especially to prevail in the West North Central and the three southern divisions. 
Smallpox has much the highest proportion in the Mountain division, doubtless 
because of the presence there of a considerable Mexican and Indian population, 
among whom this disease is relatively frequent. Only to a limited extent do 
the proportions reflect mortality rates in different areas. 

With respect to blindness from accidents the highest proportions, generally, 
are in the Pacific, Middle Atlantic, and Mountain divisions, in large part because 
of hazardous industrial operations, including mining, in these sections. The 
highest proportion for explosives is in the Mountain division; for falls and flying 
objects, in the Pacific division; and for firearms and cutting or piercing instru- 
ments, in the three southern divisions. Blindness from poisoning has the highest 
proportion in the New England division; from foreign substances in the eye, 
in the Mountain; and from exposure to heat, in the East South Central. Blind- 
ness specified as congenital is most frequently reported from the southern 
divisions. 

Race and nativity.—In Table 81 are given the number of the blind, with the 
percentage distribution by cause, for 1920 and 1910, classified according to 
race and color groupings. 
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TasLe 81.—Buinp PoruuaTION, BY Race, Nativiry, AND ReportTeD Cause 
or BLINDNESS, FoR THE UNITED Srares: 1920 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


NUMBER, 1920 


REPORTED CAUSE OF BLINDNESS 


1 DPSS 20d SARS pa TS PAS TD 
OSA FODONGC Cr Mee seo ee shege alli dees a lege A 


Definitely reported causes__.__...-.__-_--__- 
QCOCATA CTA wary uu ctarnueret tS Mime erica ECS Uk | 


Atrophy of the optic nerve____.-.-------_- 
Ophthalmia neonatorum___-....-.-------- 
Trachoma (granular eyelids) __________--_- 
Diseases of the retinas is G0 8. hte eet 
WOT MSA TICS Re aE ey ni ami eg Be a 
Cancer and other neoplasms-_------.-.---- 
Diseases of the iris______- Panny aad WL, 


VAY EOS (2051 MARR TERE AS URES rc oe fan El, PAO 
VEO R TMB TEIS Au sinned Uh Pal aa 
SEAMIBEHO VIE Te si NoMa ET hah Se 
Kidney disease and diabetes____________-- 
AMEN ZAN ETI DO) se Soe er POR Cag 
Sy DW OUIMO VOLS Wa ale Pie tye Pun On Ta, 
Syphilis and locomotor ataxia___._.._____- 
Rep cave) Ub avo). calipn SMW het Praga Wen bi OP ole ato PERN MI aL aaat ay 


ENG CLGOTAG Ge haa mnie Nie slate ay fe yg ln 
Explosives (dynamite, gunpowder, etc.) - 
PRUE OAT TASH eae ay ily anf aL lata hey Pee SI) OL 


Flying objects (not from explosions) _-__- 
Cutting or piercing instruments._____-_- 
SES UTEA Swe air eM SPD AUT eee MTL n TH NR 


J Stop. ov aw Fc egeapa 1g EO! RDA NN MIN sp STR Nie 
Foreign substances in the eye____________- 
All other definitely reported causes_.__.___ 


Indefinitely or inaccurately reported causes _- 
Congenital (cause not stated) 
SEURSTU AEN Fed Ee SA ARSED Ai Se etn a a IRIE ice PUN a 
PEXMOSULOsGO MOA Ls a. ne seek ea RU Ye 
ISOFOIC He Se ey ee LUN DEENA i LT Lae 
SAW EEO OY OTM LAE UE ARI NEVER SS sa AN 


Combination of different classes of causes_ -- 


Cause unknown or not reported.__._.......--- 


See footnotes at end of table. 


White 
Sete 1 Porion: Negro |Indian 
Total Native bun 

40,913 || 36,640 || 30,313 |- 6,327] 3,936| ° 308 
35,788 || 32,383 || 26,928 | 5,455| 3,119| 262 
26,333 || 24,196 || 19,933 | 4,263] 1,949 170 
4, 896 4, 469 3,412 | 1,057 411 14 
1, 932 1,875 || 1; 526 349 55 2 
1, 756 1,685 \) 1,375 260 116 5 
1, 198 1, 131 1, 096 35 60 | 7 
555 485 454 31 fain hee 
497 483 387 96 9 4 
264 248 224 24 14 2 
247 237 198 39 nM dee so 
240 223 205 18 i a ae 
797 739 677 62 51 7 
526 482 470 19 AARON 
416 406 366 40 ig aD 
308 286 237 49 Bo tee 
282 252 207 45 27 2 
253 293 188 35 28 2 
252 220 179 41 26 5 
235 212 172 40 18 4 
5, 913 5, 337 4,172 | 1,165 543 28 
797 746 534 212 49 2 
632 482 438 44 TAG habeas 6 
445 408 321 87 34 3 
380 354 | 270 84 22 4 
335 321 292 29 rs 3 
113 96 72 24 rae MA 
3, 211 2, 930 2, 245 685! 261 16 
311 276 211 65 | 32 2 
431 351 269 82 74 5 
5, 024 4, 626 3, 908 718 370 24 
9, 119 7, 874 6736'| 14,1381" 1, 148 92 
2) 635 2, 392 2, 313 79 239 § 
548 473 443 30 68 7 
507 366 | 291 75 139 2 
497 408 384 24 60 2 
4, 932 4, 235 3, 305 930 649 45 
336 313 259 54 Dy Menai 
5, 125 4, 257 3, 385 872 817 46 
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TaBLE 81.—Buinp PoruuaTion, BY Racn, NaTiviry, AND REPORTED CAUSE 
or BLINDNESS, FOR THE UNITED States: 1920—Continued 


‘Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 
b —. ——— itmemeeinnetetiented 
1920 1910 
REPORTED CAUSE OF BLINDNESS White White 
| | a) 
fi f | 2 3 
& B cs) a = 
B Sg a B bn a S 
Ss = > eh oO q ss x > of 2) nl 
SN a BAM BB RT gS NS eee eee 
= =) s is) o a a nines | 5 © > 
< H ZA aA ZG al aes < eH Zl & Ze) 

WaISe FEDOREEM Ce eew 2 ae ae 100. 0'|100. 0/100. 0}100. 0 100. 0.100. 0 100. 0) 100. 0'100. 0:100. 0,100. 0/100. 0 

Definitely reported CAUSES Hr eu Lh late o 73. 6|| 74. 7|| 74.0] 78.1) 62.5] 64.9] 58. 6|| 60.7|| 60.2] 63.1) 44.1) 37.6 
CAT ARACE eno eh re tee ee Nias Se 13. 7)| 18. 8}| 12.7) 19. 4} 13. 2! 5. 3i| 12. 5) 12. 6)) 11.8) 16. 2) 11.6] 6.8 
CGS Ne Y eles ways Ru eye Lo EY ORIN eel Sek dae 5.4) 5. 8i| 5.7) 6.4) 1.8] Of 8]! 3.8] 4.21 4.0) 4) OF Tico 
Atrophy of the optic nerve-_--__--_- 4.9] 5.0) 5.1) 4.8} 3.7] 1.9]! 6,9] 7.3} 7.2) 7.8! 3.9) 10 
Ophthalmia neonatorum _-__._____- S13t) 3.5 401) OF 6): Le Oh QT Qa ae aah PO. 7 Orrin 2. 
Trachoma (granular eyelids)______- LOU A SWOT LONG! Os 4h 2LSi ee Le Te Si DAEs GOs nda es 
Diseases of the retina ____________-- A BH Aly Desh OLS Ey SUV ONT TOOLS| On Sli On OM Or ics amas 

Jornealraleers: sieves 3 Bnei ih tl 0.7|/. 0.8! 0.8) 0.4) 4) 0.8] O09} O9 10) 0.7; 6.3) 1.0 
Jancer and other neoplasms______- OR Zi pO: vail MO c7.l)) 4 Ooue ne Ose Naum OLD OK SN O-2On2 On ha naae 
Diseasesiol themwpisis 22 e es OTN ONT OLS, OFS Oso anee OBI 20:61 OGY ON 4 OSes See 
IVICASTE SMe NMUMMMNN mo0 reel UN Ui OVOW OVS OO 5! Teas Gl) 2.7 de Sil DAO 2a2i) FOL Sion Ono 
NeTINTRISU sie oN aN soley Dba ys SDN pe leeol Pan orn | OUD i alli iran POST se Ay SS Lhe OL ae Naess | Oy 
Searletiteverciclcs Ay Bee Ve wae Peay LS ebay: OUT ONS igs HDi! APS eA OVS RO! Ziman ee 
Kidney disease and diabetes______- OL OiiO. Oe 10! Oy 02 Oi Ona ONS SON SIN OL GLY Ovo Ona Zee 
InfirienZa \(STippe) 2 2 aE 0.8|| 0.8] 0.8) 0.8} 0.9) O08] 08) OS 0.8} O08) O.8)--_-- 
Ay PHOVA ME Mer Mwai CaM Ma eal ONT SOUT ONT) ONCOL G2 0281 OF Sir 0) Oil) SOLS OPO Oe 7 oO. .o 
Syphilis and locomotor ataxia_____- 0.7|| 0.7]| 0.7] 0.8} O08] 19]) 06] O05] 0.5] 0.7) 0.6) 2.0 
PSROUESHE ReYOD.@hInU MAAN. UNOIE aR Au atinlupe RAO NZ CONTA Ok OF OLE PE SH SOL OHO Ole Si Hs ON OZ i aie 
SMG" (0 Cap 0 Fiche eau eet mle gis Ree nae Oil DS Mean 16. 5) 16. 5]| 15.5} 21.4) 17.4) 10. 7}) 15.1:) 15.1) 14.2 19.3) 15.2) 6.3 
Explosives (dynamite, gunpow- | 

GEC ET Cy) Bese MLE Ma re SRN tAt DOH 23h) QO! PBU.9)) ALG] OF SHOP Sie DVO aN oN wa NGr aloe Ore 
RTAATITISS WES saan Se oe vr aN DSkiin Laoilh wleGinOesin 14s eee 1.8)| 1.5]} 1.6) 08) 43) 0.5 
FRG TS ina ibe wanteBea ise Sle Th eel Oak ED ARSON AGI ae Deh ON ele Ol ONOld ma Gites Ootojey aan 
Flying objects (not from explo- 

SONS) sew Ly Nl Mee CE Lu ate it i Ose 11] pps AC irae a eT OY Wauen Lega Pa 33s OT OW ob en ead dlc h pM aa) 
Cutting or piercing instruments__| 0.9)! 1.0) 1.1) 0.5} 0.4) 1.1), 09) OO 11) O02 0.4; 1.0 
APS TATE ie Me SUCCES CD AGRO OLS CONSE OSS {Ole ONS kee OG O26 OLS ONT) ET NOes 
All other accidental injuries __-_-__ 9.0)| 9.0]; 8.3] 12.6] 8.4) 6.1] 6. 7]| 6.9)| 6.4 8.9} 5.8) 2.9 

POTS TN TTA aN ae ey De, ee EAA 0.91; 0.9]| 0.8} 1.2) (1.0) 0.8) O04) O04) 0. Ah On Ta Oneal, 

Foreign substances in the eye__-_-_-_- Te2i) DOU AO) UST 2 RO OL SH DOs GE 1. Ee Seon 

All other definitely reported causes_| 14. 0)| 14. 3}| 14.5) 13.2] 11.9} 9.2} 5.1) 5.5)/ 5.8 3. 8 222 iw Wad 
| 

Indefinitely or inaccurately reported | 

COLISCS OA URNA AP trier ae ca 25. 5!| 24.3!) 25.0] 20.9] 36.8] 35. 1)| 39. 7)| 37. 5|| 38.1) 35.0) 54.6) 60.5 
Congenital (cause not stated)__-._- TU AN Tal URN EI WAIN Te A BVA ater Me Ge SH nite lola ouL meme 
Neuralgia... Jb oe Pag aya ob OU E Se WB JUS Clu Oe 5! WOO QT eo ON OA Sit 13 ya) Mlle Olpmcates Wiateee 9 
EPR DOSTIEC LOGS hea cts inl ts anes 1.4) a aa Soe Sie DeT eT SO. i asi nrOsts uuebaO 
SOPe GC MES soar cai eee eh al LAN 1. SI LOCAL NO tele Sirol seat raed ly aca treaty Redan 
AU Of ROT ee see BOL Ie eee ae 13. 8|| 13. 1|] 12.3] 17.0! 20.8] 17. 2|} 25. 5|] 24. 0)| 22.8} 29.2] 35.8) 41.5 

Combination of different classes of 
CATSOS Gi UAT TSUN ENT A OT RSPR RPA Si pe ONO LON etc OleaiterO | iOS) eran Dea eT OL TAN LO] unites aoe) 

| 


1 Includes ‘‘other colored,” chiefly Chinese and Japanese. 
* Indians not separately shown in 1910. 


The proportions among the colored for specific causes are in general less than 
they should be, by reason of a relatively greater proportion among them reporting 
the cause of blindness indefinitely or inaccurately. Cataract prevails to a rela- 
tively high degree among foreign-born whites, in large part because of the greater 
proportions of them in advanced life, the period when this disease is most in 
operation. This disease has very low proportions among the Indians. Glaucoma 


cd 


t 
- 
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and atrophy of the optic nerve are causes of blindness much more frequently 
among whites than among colored. The proportion for glaucoma is more than 
three times as large in the case of both native and foreign-born whites than in 
the case of Negroes, and the disparity is even greater as compared with the 
Indians. If neuralgia is included with glaucoma the differences are lessened. 
‘As has been previously stated, in many cases where glaucoma is the actual 
cause, neuralgia is the cause ascribed on the schedule; these incorrect returns, 
moreover, were more frequently made by Negroes and Indians than by whites. 
Ophthalmia neonatorum reaches its greatest extent among native whites, and 
its least among foreign born. The low proportion for the latter is explained by 
the fact that very few in this group become blind in early childhood, the time of 
life when ophthalmia neonatorum operates. Trachoma is excessive among the 
Indian population, being responsible (together with ‘‘sore eyes’’) for approxi- 
mately one-third of all their blindness. Trachoma is least among Negroes, who 
seem to be but little susceptible to this disease.** The proportion is also relatively 
small among foreign-born whites, with whom in the past it has been rather more 
common. The present low rate is probably proof of the effective work which 
the immigration authorities have done of recent years in barring prospective 
immigrants suffering from it.. There are also generally better facilities at present 
for treating the disease, and particularly in the cities, where this class so largely 
lives. The relatively low proportions among the foreign born for other diseases, 
both specific eye affections and general disorders, are in large part merely the 
reflection of the relatively high proportion for accidents among them. There is, 
however, the additional factor of the greater proportion of foreign-born whites 
in adult life, when the “children’s diseases’’ have largely ceased to operate. 

Certain general affections, especially scarlet fever and measles, seem to occasion 
blindness to a much less degree among Negroes than among whites. This may 
possibly be due to a greater power of resistance to contagion with respect to such 
diseases, thereby lessening the risk of blindness. Among Indians blindness 
from syphilis and locomotor ataxia and from smallpox is notably above the 
average. 

Because of their extensive employment in hazardous industries, including 
mining, the foreign born are in a notable degree subject to risk of blindness as 
well as other accidents. Industrial accidents involving the eye, as shown in 
Table 73, are most likely to occur through explosives, flying objects, and falls, 
besides poisoning, which is often an occupational disease; in all of these forms of 
accidents causing blindness the foreign born are found to have relatively high 
proportions. Blindness from the improper use of firearms, burns, and foreign 
substances in the eye occurs most frequently among Negroes, these factors being 
sufficient to make the proportion for accidents the highest for any group except 
the foreign born. Blindness results more often from cutting or piercing instru- 
ments with native whites and Indians. The proportion for accidents in general 
is lowest of all for Indians. 

Since 1910 the changes in the relative proportions for the different causes of 
blindness have been much the same for the several race and nativity groups as 
they have been for the blind asa whole. The outstanding difference for any one 
group is in the case of Indians *4 with respect to trachoma. The proportion here 
has almost trebled in this 10-year period. On the other hand, the proportion 
for smallpox is reduced among Indians much more than with other classes. 


53 This is also the observation of various health authorities and of medical writers generally. 

% Indians returning special schedules were not shown separately in 1910, but were included in the group 
“All other.”’ Indians, however, comprised the bulk of that group, as shown in Table 10, p. 26, so that 
comparison appears to be permissible. 
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With the foreign-born whites the increase for cataract has been slightly greater 
than with other groups, and the decrease for atrophy of the optic nerve greater. 
For ophthalmia neonatorum there has been a decrease with this group not found 
in the others. 

Age when vision was lost.—In Table 82 are shown for the main causes of blind- 
ness the number and the percentage distribution according to the age of the 
occurrence of blindness, together with the percentage distribution, for each such 
age, according to cause. 


TaBLE 82.—BuLinp PopruLaTion, By AGE WueEen Vision Was Lost aAnpb 
ReEporTED Causn or BLINDNESS, FOR THE UNITED Srares: 1920 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


LOSING VISION AT AGE OF— 
| Born | 
REPORTED CAUSE OF BLINDNESS Total !]| 3); Less | 65 
| blind than’) bto9 10 to | 20to | 45 to years 
years 44 64 or 
years years | years | years | jvopa 
NUMBER 
Roy 28 Hala SEP MIN RIP UN le One AL 40,913 || 3,978 | 4,362 | 2,478 | 3,259 | 8,445 | 8,713 | 7, 853 
Cansesraror eda nea hau Ge AL ule ats sock Amleh 35, 788 | 3, 868 | 3,923 | 2,219 | 2,911 | 7,580 | 7, 525 | 6, 671 
Definitely reported causes. --.- 2.22 l.2222L. 26, 333 |} 1,196 | 3,127 | 1,872 | 2,395 | 6,034 | 5,898 | 4, 898 
Gs Shite aie GNI Ebel OR NS a ON ON Ay Lacie Sal 4, 896 400 181 100 147 449 | 1,169 | 2, 274 
Claucomiaee hii ECO ine nay teal 1, 982 14 27 il 54 259 898 621 
Atrophy of the optic nerve.___.__.___._. 1, 756 2 79 80 120 577 514 227 
Ophthalmia neonatorum. -_-_____....____- POEs Mies 825 10° 11 rit RUN on le 
Trachoma (granular eyelids)....._-_.___- 555 3 Bart 43 90 164 130 53 
Diseases of the meting 2ge) Wis a Oa) 497 13 25 13 38 134 159 97 
Corneal ulcer 2) ASTRA) WANA al 264 8 56 12 25 fill 53 30 
Cancer and other neoplasms-_______---_- 247 3 24 21 39 76 40 40 
Diseasesiof the wis: ho. bh ak cla me. 240 | 3 3 9 16 96 75 32 
RA BU CNERSS ECE Tid ES UU Ee) MCN ened GenCore a Lia Mat 797 2 197 134 136 iat 83 AT 
VL erat On p ice bejay ie hme de Pibia a dee er DU PEI 526 if 203 151 97 46 9 2 
Scanle ti fever via wus HENAN abet 416 1 159 111 66 49 13 6 
Kidney disease and diabetes.._..._..___- 308 6 9 % 14 57 122 93 
larfivenza (orippe eee aes Mie aa Q82hi hayden: yz) 12 20 59 98 69 
AL WDNOLG HEN OR Uae MOU eet AN UNE ads Msn eniis DSN wu hnue 44 34 48 77 28 18 
Syphilis and locomotor ataxia___-_______- 252 15 11 16 16 106 67 9 
SPeOteN ek aYep- quake AAA SOUMT eA ss RS Mae tE Li My 235 Whur ewe 72 45 33 32 82 1} 
Accidents ek Wi ticks tae me ley 5, 913 25| 340] 655 | 923 | 2,181} 1,156] 482 
Explosives (dynamite, gunpowder, etc.) PAS Waal ap labls 8 45 100 486 125 20 
EEE AT TINS VAR ER VD A COALS LAI MONT NL SS 632) ees 9 44 194 294 53 23 
PAINS A Se EAU Ah ae WLI CUE a A Sede ag AAR NS uae 47 60 48 102 105 70 
Flying objects (not from explosions) - -- SOO yews ee 11 32 49 120 104 49 
Cutting or piercing instruments___-_-_- Pf | Pe ENN 78 109 54 50 23 14 
123.) ok a Kean me Pea RY TY Se Ala CS CN DTS yew 16 74 9 42 30 13 
All other accidental injuries_....._.___- oy ald 25 171 363 469 | 1,087 716 293 
HE uvhsyoy ov a eqn wala fia a MbsR at Mud eller HIN) asl Ne Nae 311 1 21 16 26 116 89 36 
Foreign substances in the eye___-______-- ASV | ee 28 28 50 159 LES 43 
All other definitely reported causes --__-_- 5, 024 361 763 369 426 | 1,152 | 1,048 702 
Indefinitely or inaccurately reported causes-.| 9,119 || 2, 672 782 326 482 | 1,411 | 1, 585 | 1, 693 
Congenital (cause not stated) -_-._-_---_- 2:35. MI 2ulOG ON fom eee eee Sane ack VL 2 a ee paneer Re 
Neuraloia ol San fee un ey: Aeneas Eas ei B48) [6h ee 4 11 34 166 209 V7 
IW xpostire to heats WPawen ass eee ee SSA Ms fey Mp 9 6 17 162 197 103 
SOLTEK OS hut LEI ard ARCA SINGH ARM SOMITE Pub Na 497 3 139 61 78 Ili 60 29 
WA OPE Tf HNL GM CORRS U.N a ae aa 4, 932 34 630 248 353 972 | 1,069 | 1, 444 
Combination of different classes of causes-- 36 ieee 14 21 34 85 92 80 
Cause unknown or not reported _.--.--.----- 6, 125 11¢ 439 259 348 915 | 1,188 | 1,182 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE 82.-—BuInD PopuLaTIoN, BY AGE WueEN Vision Was Lost AND 
REPORTED CAUSE OF BLINDNESS, FOR THE UNITED States: 1920—Con. 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


LOSING VISION AT AGE OF— 
| 


REPORTED CAUSE OF BLINDNESS Total 1 Cas Lae stog | 10 to | 20to | 45 to 65 

| phar years | years | years | vars 
PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 

MASE RE POLTEC See EM ae BRE Re kU 100.0 |} 100. 0 | 100. 0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Definitely reported causes_----_.---------- 73. 6 30.9; 79.7 | 84.4] 82.3 | 80.1] 784) 73.4 
Cabaret se ee RN lo ed 13.7 10.3 4.6 4.5 5.0 CHOW 1S alt O41 
eee ace thc ult Sabah jy HANUMAN ve pa A 5.4 0. 4 0.7 has 1.9 3.4] 11.9 9.3 
Atrophy of the optic nerve__._-_._------- 4,9 2.9 2. 0 3. 6 4.1 C7 6.8 3.4 
Ophthalmia neonatorum __--_-_--------- 3.3 5.9 |. 21.0 0.5 0. 4 CS) ya Ben eel bee io) 
Trachoma (granular eyelids) --_---_----- 1.6 0.1 0.9 1.9 He! Die, Wie 0.8 
Diseasesiofthemmetima. ce. ety! ay 1,4 0.3 0.6 0.6 eis 1.8 Qh aes 
Corneatiiicerse aimed es ole gy eer ee 0.7 0.2 1.4 0.5 0.9 0.9 0.7 0. 4 
Cancer and other neoplasms-_-_-_-_----- 0.7 0. 1 0.6 0.9 13 1.0 0.5 0. 6 
Dissasestombheririgh ak. ey oN nA 0.7 0.1 0.1 0.4 0.5 1.3 LYO 0.5 
TANG TCSENG:. 2°53 UA) ARS ILRI 9 CN Se An 2,2 0.1 5.0 6.0 4.7 233 seal 0.7 

UM ats ye fr Sage) ALN Lal le Ss 15 (3) he: 6.8 B98 0.6 0.1) (3) 
STEEN YS Ben Gata) cM) Ae a a se PSN LAD (3) 4.1 5.0 2:3 Ova 0.2 0.1 
Kidney disease and diabetes__-_-.-_---_- 0.9 0. 2 0. 2 0.1 0.5 0.8 1.6 1.4 
tienZacorip pe) meee Le uke Mee LN AN OS ee Lele 0.6 OND 0.7 0.8 13 1.0 
AEGON AVS AUG IG Cone) (begets ME nN ig PIN es ae UCU oye ai nba 1.5 1.6 1.0 0. 4 0.3 
Syphilis and locomotor ataxia___..-___--- 0.7 0. 4 0.3 0.7 0.5 1.4 0.9 0.1 
STD TUN ee A AN GAR RY Pee TE Bio Shed ORTH Ne 1.8 2.0 1 0.4 0. 4 0.3 
PasFet ed COU) a steed Ae ake Mae LR a AT UE WR a 16. 5 0.6 Sa TM ZOU Si eS Leg 290) [ie eb 7.2 
Explosives (dynamite, gunpowder, etc.) DIAN HG Yue 0. 2 2.0 3. 4 6. 5 a7) 0.3 
TERS SCS gree ey AMT MMMM ANN en RaQ FON Uae I ty OST IN 0. 2 2.0 65% 3.9 0.7 0.3 
TST SIA ets RO TST cl) ES CD aa 12 yay 1.6 1.4 1.4 10 
Flying objects (not from explosions) - -- ale Dent (a AiR 0.3 1.4 vet 1.6 1.4 OF 
Cutting or piercing instruments_____-_- QU OWNERS ET ek 230) 4.9 1.9 0.7 0.3 0, 2 
IB iTS Sess coped gall a Sa A ORS mia ae 0. 4 0.1 0.3 0. 6 0. 4 0. 2 
All other accidental injuries_._._._____- 9.0 0.6 4.4) 16.4)) 16,1") 14.4 9.5 4.4 
pee ED Oi NAGA OT sO LR Hah IS RE 0.9 (3) 0.5 0.7 0.9 1.5 Ie 0.5 
ign substances in the eye_____._____. Rays Maya 0.7 1h83 1e7 20% 1/5 0.6 
A ®ther definitely reported causes _____. 14.0 OS: ty LOA) RONG aim Gia Love. Low Om balk Obie 
Indefinitely or inaccurately reported causes] 25.5 COLL HONIG TAT LG: Gal LEAT A R2OF4 is 254 
Congenital (cause not stated) ...__-____- 7.4 Leon A CGPI ah Led BEM ODE Cade OD RANA 2 Epcos Waal PAW A DY, ol aR a 
NTO UUB OMT NC eal nA MR RAN ON a sR et Nunn eine 0.1 0.5 Ve 22 2.8 1.8 
HI XpOStine VOIMESt OAL ORM i ee Seca BL SH Cs) ge Ul 0. 2 0.3 0.6 2:2 2.6 1.5 
OT ORE VES eee ote MHI Saye PNT Le pte ate Ay EY ae 1.4 0.1 3.5 207. Pei eG 0.8 0.4 
PAU TNO re yeaeen) Ue Wer ey Tue bis bial Nas uN 13.8 OO TOAD i EO TD NOT D Oo ear Qe 2G 
Combination of different classes of causes_- OSGi recs 0.4 0.9 12 1d Nez fi2 

PER CENT OF TOTAL 4 

CNCUREY saities 0) APTLY a DES eae gene A EPR a ON CER ee 100. 0 LON 2 ing 6.3 S53 215 Ga pr22e3i 2081 
COGUSE TOPOS aye LAE WN TRA ye alloc, DTOOLOF HAS 2 10 L123 6. 4 Sua HQT VQR WITS 
Definitely reported causes. ______._._.-_._- 100. 0 Ae QS 7.4 A Pa: a Wes a A 
WACARA CEMA Re Seem ie i abvatu i albighi ae ilune | 100. 0 8.5 3.8 2.1 Stk 9.5} 24.8} 48,2 
Ga COT Arum aN cae ni NN IL Lae Nite ats 100. 0 0.7 1.4 0.6 oOo LOO TON Mae Geudot eset 
Atrophy of the optic nerve_-__..._______- 100. 0 6.6 4.6 4.7 720. |33):8) 1° 30.11 1803 
Ophthalmia neonatorum _._.__...2--___- 100. 0 21.2 | 76.6 0.9 1.0 Ov Si Gee we Ee as S 
Trachoma (granular eyelids) ........____- 100. 0 0.6 eat SiS) aor hake onin 20s, Olen Lone 
Diseases of thejretina yy sl 0 ek el yl ye 100.0}! 2.7 5.2 2.7 7591.28, Oy) 335.2741 2063 
(COnnoa WUlee ree Fe SERA e Ce yi Aes as Ue LOOKOP I (35,14 1422.0 4,7 9.8 | 27.8 | 20.8] 11.8 
Cancer and other neoplasms-_-_--_-_--.---- 100. 0 1.2 9.9 S261 1620) i 31E8 GLEE Ue L616 
IDiseasesOfiiMoinis mt a TNS ea 100. 0 his 1.3 3.8 6.8 4d Oo) B20 Isa 7 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 82.—BLIND PopuuatTion, BY AGe WHEN Vision Was Lost AnpbD 
REPORTED CAUSE ‘OF BLINDNESS, FOR THE UNITED States: 1920—Con. 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules} 


LOSING VISION AT AGE OF— 


| 


. Born 2 s 
REPORTED CAUSE OF BLINDNESS Total ! | blind ree sto9| 10to | 20to | 45 to shee 
| Bis] ears | eee ae Me ae 
| years years | years | Years | over? 
PER CENT OF TOTAL 4—continued 
Cause reported—Continued. Ee 

Definitely reported causes—Continued. | 
IMEC ASTOS 2 Ch Raye AOR = ON AI yun 100.0 OUSRieE2ouG 17.4 NA 22.2 10.8 6.1 
IVE GTN AR TELS LSS Sea ee ea 109.0 ONZ ie BOSON RU ZO NT EO al 9.0 1.8 0. 4 
Scarlet feverls.. 2 g hs SNRs A aNd 100.0 Oo 2 SO Bian ei. 4 eas L200 one sigs 
Kidney disease and diabetes__.___._____- 100.0 2.0 3.0 0.7 4.6 | 18.8} 40.3] 30.7 
Intivenza)(erippe) ube setae En ee LOOHOR he Oe 8.2 4.3 Toil ile OM OaO Hl e2426 
Ry pWOIG ME Ner: abba he OEE OR ESL LOONOW | See TATA Le Tahoe LONG Hie ONO eae 7.2 
Syphilis and locomotor ataxia_____....-__| 100.0 6.3 4.6 Bo ee ORT WA Be 2759 3.8 
Smralipo xs yee en eue emcee Ne aye 2 UAT I TLOOOU oe ves 31.2 19.5 14.3 13.9 13.9 7.4 
FAICCLOOD CS u uae eraciae (a HOTS aire Lahn Ne IN 100.0 0.4 6590) ALA 16. On S87 Oule IZ 8.4 
Explosives (dynamite, gunpowder, ete.)} 100.0 ||__--_-- 1.0 SUT WL 2 Sy 62NOM 5s) 2.6 
UTOAT Se ew Se a SE) ets PORE A LOOMO MI irae sys ies Coke Se Se a aso 8.6 Bae 
NT TUE PENNA tate a RNS ct na | et RY TOOKON Wie aaah 10/9 DSe Or aL eon 240 Seq) mea 
Flying objects (not from explosions) ___} 100.0 |'------- 3.0 SSH) HLS SQ NG Nl Mee ont mhe. + 
Cutting or piercing instruments___.____ HOOBOR NE Le eae 281 Shi OOH Lalit LOO 1 TO) 4.3 
ABU hes aT PORN oat se MIN ARICA eg SE OOO WO eee 14.3 1.8 8:0 OM ZEN Sale 
All other accidental injuries____-.-.-.--| 100.0 || 0.8 6.541 TGA 15. One Meee 2256 9.4 
E OISORILI OM Wate eA Aaa te ok a On 100.0 |} 0.3! 6.9 6/2 i 485.5 ern aezoie nL LS 
Foreign substances in the eye___________- LODO Wee 6.6 6.6 PSS hi TG WHS 2 1Os2, 
All other definitely reported causes--_-_-_- 100. 0 LO MeLONe Vleet 8.9 | 23.9 | 21.6 | 14.6 
Indefinitely or inaccurately reported causes_| 100.0 || 30.0 8.8 3.7 5.45) L590 Wife Zu 1950 
Congenital (cause not stated) ___________ OOS ON N1OO sO eee See eat Pe sy 1 ae 2k pT aha egal Ne ee 
Do eR a Ee Keg he Rea per Als oh AN le eC ce ea Ly LOOM OM a 2 0.7 2.10 6.3 SO ANN SSHO a ZUG 
EXD OSUT CUO MLO RU Sheen ats Lee tee ue aN OOOH ian 1.8 12. 3.4 | 32.8 | 39.9 | 20.9 
DOTEIGV CG. yl he sh Wh ANNE Seats ea, 100.0 0.6 | 28.9 12.7 16. 2);| 923851 12.5 6.0 
PATTING PSE ten c pene ik VERIO Ban! REE DL ANG 100. 0 O71) 138.3 512 7.4 2085) 285 | 30.4 
Combination of different classes of causes_.| 100.0 ||.------ 4.3 6.4 10.4 | 26.1.) 28.2 | 24.5 
Cause unknown or not reported. ______-_-___ LOOUOMT 225 9.9 5.8 7.8; 20.6] .26.8)) 926.6 


1 Includes those for whom the age when vision was lost was not reported or not definitely reported; these 
are not assigned to any of the individual age groups, except that persons who were reported as having lost 
their vision in old age but without statement as to the exact age are included in the group ‘‘65 years or 
over.” 


2 Includes those who were reported as having lost their vision in old age but without statement as to the 
exact age. 

3 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. ; 

4 Based upon the number for whom the age when vision was lost was reported. 


Of persons reported as born blind, over two-thirds give no further statement 
by which to classify the actual cause. For the remainder of congenital! blindness 
the chief specific causes asserted are cataract, ophthalmia neonatorum, atrophy of 
the optic nerve, accidents, glaucoma, syphilis, and locomotor ataxia. Accidents, 
however, figure rather largely in the returns of congenital blindness. Of that 
blindness occurring under 5 years, ophthalmia neonatorum, which generally 
appears within a very short time after birth, easily ranks first, with over one- 
fifth (21 per cent) of all blindness occurring at this period attributable to it. 
This disease is followed by accidents of various forms with about one-twelfth, 
cutting or piercing instruments being much the leading form. Next come 
meningitis and measles, with somewhat lower proportions, together accounting 
for one-tenth of blindness under 5 years—or, with scarlet fever added, for about 
one-seventh. Cataract and trachoma (with sore eyes), however, come next. 
At 5 to 9 years of age first place is taken by accidents, considerably over one- 
fourth (29.5 per cent) of all blindness of this period being thus accounted for, 
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the proportion for cutting or piercing instruments alone (4.9 per cent) standing 
among the highest single specific cause. Meningitis (6.8 per cent) and measles 
(6 per cent) come next; if scarlet fever (5 per cent) is added to these two diseases, 
nearly one-fifth of all blindness of this period is chargeable to them. Cataract 
and trachoma stand much as in the preceding period, about fourth. In this 
period atrophy of the optic nerve begins to show as a considerable factor in the 
causation of blindness. At from 10 to 19 years accidents are still far in the lead as 
a cause of loss of eyesight, blindness from firearms alone (6.7 per cent) now 
ranking ahead of any other specific cause. Cataract and atrophy of the optic 
nerve are steadily mounting. Trachoma has also increased somewhat. Most of 
the general diseases of childhood affecting eyesight show a falling off. 

At from 20 to 44, or in early middle life, accidents are again found considerably 
in the lead, explosives (6.5 per cent) having become the leading form and indi- 
cating the exposure to industrial hazards arising at this period. After accidents 
in general, atrophy of the optic nerve has assumed second place, though cataract 
is not far behind. Glaucoma at this stage becomes another important factor in 
producing blindness. Trachoma has declined. At from 45 to 64, or in late 
middle life, the priority passes from accidents to cataract, the proportion for 
which has more than doubled since the preceding period. Glaucoma has increased 
at an even greater rate, more than trebling. Atrophy of the optic nerve shows 
for the first time a decrease. After 64, or in advanced years, cataract becomes 
the foremost cause of blindness, being responsible for over one-third (34.1 per 
cent) of all blindness at that time of life. Glaucoma still ranks high, but not 
quite as high as in the preceding period. Accidents, while having no such pro- 
portions as those of earlier years, are still frequent enough to take third place. 

All the causes of blindness are operative to a greater or less extent at every 
period of life after birth, except ophthalmia neonatorum, which is not reported at 
all for persons in advanced life. Cataract is operative throughout life as a cause 
of blindness, generally increasing with the years, becoming in old age the out- 
standing cause.*® Almost one-half of the blindness resulting from cataract 
occurs after 64, or in old age, and nearly three-fourths after 44, or after the prime 
of life. Glaucoma is distinctively a disease of later adult life, nearly one-half 
occurring between 45 and 64.56 Neuralgia, an ill-defined affection, shows a 
slightly earlier rise. Atrophy of the optic nerve, though an active cause at all 
ages, is mainly a disease of adult life, particularly of early adult life, almost 
four-fifths occurring after 20. Ophthalmia neonatorum is naturally confined 
almost exclusively to early infancy. Trachoma has increasing proportions to 
the period of early middle age, 20 to 44 years, after which it drops. Its kindred 
disorder, ‘‘sore eyes,’’ has a similar trend, except that there is a high proportion in 
infancy and early childhood, which is properly ascribable, possibly, to some other 
affection. Diseases of the retina, corneal ulcer, cancer and other neoplasms, and 
diseases of the iris have a somewhat similar movement, their proportions increas- 
ing rather steadily up to early middle life, after which time there is a decline. 
All of them except retinal diseases reach their greatest strength at the period 20 
to 44 years, though corneal ulcer has its next highest proportion in early child- 
hood, at that period probably being confused to some extent with ophthalmia 
neonatorum. * 


55 The lens generally becomes harder after middle age, often attended with more or less loss of accom- 
modation. 

56 Predisposing conditions as to glaucoma are often those leading to or involving vascular changes or 
changes in the blood circulation. 
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Among general diseases, four of them especially incident to childhood and 
jargely exanthematic in character, namely, scarlet fever, meningitis, measles, 
and smallpox, as we should expect, mainly operate to produce blindness at that 
time, though measles shows a second high peak in early adult life. Kidney 
disease and diabetes and influenza, on the other hand, gradually increase through 
early life and up to late middle life, with a decline in extreme old age. The 
same is true of syphilis and locomotor ataxia, except that these two kindred 
affections are at their highest point in early middle life. Typhoid fever is very 
high in childhood, but higher still in early middle life. 

Accidents or external injuries, as has been shown, constitute wie most im- 
portant cause of blindness during the most active period of life, or from 5 to 44, 
and nearly the most important cause up to old age. Accidents are in evidence 
at earliest life, increasing rapidly through childhood and youth, and reaching 
their peak, in different forms, in early and middle adult life, after which there 
is a gradual decline, corresponding with the rise and fall of the active industrial 
life of man. This movement is also generally true of the several individual 
causes among accidents, and also of poisoning and foreign substances in the eye- 
Blindness from cutting or piercing instruments has its peak at an earlier age, 
however, and blindness from falls and exposure to heat at a later. 

The diseases causing a larger part of their blindness in childhood and youth, 
or under 20 years, than in any other general period of life are, in order, oph- 
thalmia neonatorum, meningitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, measles, sore eyes, 
typhoid fever, corneal ulcer, cancer and other neoplasms, and trachoma. Those 
causing a larger part in early adult life are syphilis and locomotor ataxia, diseases 
of the iris, and atrophy of the optic nerve. Those causing a large part in middle 
or late adult life, not including old age, are glaucoma, kidney disease and dia- 
betes, neuralgia, influenza, and diseases of the retina. The one disease causing 
the largest part of its blindness in old age is cataract. A larger part of accidents 
in general causing blindness occur in early adult life than at any other period. 
Of accidents from cutting or piercing instruments and from falls a larger part occur 
in childhood and youth; from explosives, firearms, poisoning, foreign substances 
in the eye, burns, and flying objects, in early adult life; and from exposure to 
heat, in later adult life. (See also Table 83.) 

So far as relation may be discovered between the time of life at which occurred 
the loss of sight and the part of the eye affected, it seems in general that when the 
disorder has connection with the conjunctiva, cornea, or iris, and also when cancer 
and other neoplasms are involved, blindness is likely to result the more often in 
early life; and that when the disorder has connection with the lens, the retina, 
or the optic nerve, and also when glaucoma is involved, blindness is likely to come 
the more frequently in later life. It may further be noted that, on the whole, the 
milder the form of attack, or the more gradual the approach, of a disorder affect- 
jng the eyesight, the less likely is total blindness to be the outcome. 

In Table 83 are shown the proportions of the blind returning special schedules 
for both 1920 and 1910, according to the different causes, who lost sight at the 
broad age periods under 20, from 20 to 44, from 45 to 64, and at 65 or over. 
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TABLE 88.—BLIND PoPpULATION, BY REPORTED Cause or BLINDNESS—PER 
Cent DIstRIBUTION BY AGE "WHEN Viston Was Lost, FoR THE UNITED 


SratEs: 1920 anp 1910 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


PER CENT LOSING VISION AT SPECIFIED AGE ! 


1920 1910 
REPORTED CAUSE OF BLINDNESS 
Less | , 65 Less 65 
than i hi yo © | years || than i 0 | 45 i years 
20 i ! or 20 or 
years years | years | over || years years | years | (oor 
1S Be (te ey Ur ak aN a ads Sun ane OLR SO Leia an Box oe Llyn Olas SOUS ME Qau br) yee won aN Sy 
alse ITE POTTER wre so LG MUM ARNEL URS) Se Sieh) QRS V2E Si pala 31.8 | 23.6 | 23.9 |} 20.2% 
Definitely reported causes. __.....--.------- 83.9) 193.8) 123.8], LOU! 130.24) 25/3: 7245.) 20, 0 
CODES Pee ety Cop ah eY tk Opt A SB INS PEON aE UA 17.6 9.6 | 24.9] 47.9 10.6. }), 11.0 4)/28.3} 50. 4 
(SASH Reo) wes Way AN UL Nil AD NUNS eb a Ei 5.6 | 138.8 | 47.8] 32.8 O. Fi) Se OF Sle Gulia iO 
Atrophy of the optic nerve__--_.-___------ 23:0, |) 33.954 /8042)). 12.9 15.5 | 33.0 |, 35.0] 16.5 
Ophthalmia neonatorum. -_--------------- 99. 7 OS ie ah 9D. 8) NA SMG ee eile icine 
Trachoma (granular eyelids) ___.--.______- SoHo Wo reall oS te2o, 0 eiONZ 28207 132.09 | 265 8),) 1413; 2 
Diseasesrat the retinas Meh we AS HU Dowie ono bLoso 8.6 | 44.3; 33.3 13.8 
Oram OT COLce eine eat ime Walon LintAl ims LZ SOUGT | Maha. [eo eOROu eles 46.4 | 25.0! 20.0 8.6 
Cancer and other neoplasms-___.___--.-.-- S60; ok Aa PGES ether ie 86: 8h] VARS Bel Als 2. Wi igai 2 
TP JISCASES Ot: DE TIS se We, ae al ee a ge TESS EWP |t aa paa. 13.3 11.4 O27! mand 6.1 
Wicatledar Me en Celi Wre gl ee SU VOR TOUR BG IE Qos) Fae a Ts TOT@uiniage 7 
RVPeTUINgTbS ese ee ee teee yuea hU unas Ue aN 88.8 9.0 1.8 0. 4 S79 We OSE QUO Hehe 
Scanletievers sea ee Le Ue Sono nae Bn2 eS 87.5 9.8 2.0 0.7 
Kidney disease and diabetes___....------- 10.3 18.9] 40.4] 30.5 8.8 16.4 | 44.1 31.6 
PWN ZA (LEIP PE) Secs he eM RNY LOVES 205 11) 3540 Ni 2 3 LEP Oy LIB BTL HBO 4 
POUCH ENRRT See el PER bE a BOS OulayoOs Oy Chao 2 AGT ON 2967 ONG 8.0 
Syphilis and locomotor ataxia bien ol Nei R a da 24.2) 44.2} 27.9 3.8 LOO) Omak HaPVSis tesh |e veces 
SU geval OU aap ty 2 (ON fli ¢ pa UD ARRAN a Henn EON Men ees G5 24" TSO Wi A389 7.0 71.2 | (20:0 7.0 1.9 
yy Co EY nn USO a SRR Sia SR i | SSS STOP QO A SPS i Baa) EDS IS Si kB 7 
Explosives (dynamite, gunpowder, ete.)_| 19.5] 62.0] 15.9 2.6 18.2) 64.7 | 15.1 2. 0 
EPO SLINS 2 Spano Panera lignan Ml. te yd 40.0 | 47.6 8.6 3.7 36. 4 52.2 9. 1 2.4 
ais Cea hit EEDA SHOE dal eke OP OEE AR BOSOM ZBI Ti iy DEN 1568/39. Bh 22) 9 4) LSS O17 6 
Flying objects (not from AXPLOSLODS)) es Bor Sl! PSo, Oy wes Oilo tous 19.4) 34. 291) BLOv i Lor4 
Cutting or piercing instruments. --_---_-- 73.5 15. 2 7.0 4.3 85. 0 11.4 3.2 0.5 
JES Whip Crs cet ce Qe ek OU MMe ARSE ORL RS OLAS ea DAN STE BU 262 8) de 30.8 | 39.6} 20.1 9.4 
All nes Si Accidental UTES 20 Aue ee VR ON INS: Sato ju par) 9.3 SLES i SAN) (PARED ey 
EOS TUT NS ss cites ly LN RUE TU MEI TY QE OUN US SHON aroma: (nn Lens 10.4; 44.3) 381.1 14,2 
Foreign substances in the eye__._-_------- Qo MOC) ele 10. 0 14,6} 384.0] 35.0] 16.5 
All other definitely reported causes _-_----- 89,9 | 238.9.) 121.84 14.3 AG. il 2M Dec IO 2 i HA Sy 
‘Indefinitely or inaccurately reported causes.) 48.3 | 16.0] 17.4 18.4 BA Waly Ske OW S22. Bul’ Qh 
Congenital (cause not stated) ___..._..--- dHOLO)A Oi Me Las Pa ACA OF a BIOTIC Ohl dtu ay Mode cS Ms 
INIGMT ATS aor ker rm. are ERM NANNING It Bink Bike 9.1 80, File BOSOM #2006 TED Osan erage 20. 0: 
Exposure tomeaba Cee hued ee Yb 6.5, |, 132.8 .,|) 39.9 | \:20..9 Dek ZS red) “Sa 2 beh ae ae 
SS ORORO VC Sule ny Hl Lien Kis UNO ute treo VEAL ae fase: Wilh ores Ha MCN 85) 6.0 50.6 | 28.6] 14.2 6. 6 
SSMS: 0908 CCC) gt! Ao MEE AS SE NO eM LU a ALU RO 2770) 20: 8112259 | +29. 3 21.4) 23.6) 26.0] 29.0 
Combination of different classes of causes__} 21.3] 26.2] 28.4] 24.1 15.1.) 26.8} 34.11] 24.0 
Cause unknown or not reported.______--_-____- 26.4 FP r2ON Tal > 26s Oh Dons TS. SOQ Ae ND Steven. 7 


1 Percentages are based upon the population for whom the age when vision was lost was definitely 


reported. 


For blindness occurring under 20, or in childhood and youth, increased pro- 
portions are found in the case of nearly all the specific affections of the eye, the 
only exceptions being ophthalmia neonatorum, corneal ulcer, and cancer and 
other neoplasms. In some cases, especially in that of cataract, retinal diseases, 
With general 
diseases there are also increases, the only exceptions being in the case of scarlet 
fever and smallpox. The increase for syphilis and locomotor ataxia is heavy. 


and atrophy of the optic nerve, the increases are considerable. 
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With accidents in general there is a slight increase, and also an increase for 
explosives, firearms, flying objects, and exposure to heat, and notable increases 
for poisoning and foreign substances in the eye. For blindness from disease 
occurring in the older periods of life, on the other hand, the decreases are general, 
the increases being rather the exceptions. From 20 to 44 there are increases for 
atrophy of the optic nerve, ophthalmia neonatorum, corneal ulcer, cancer and 
other neoplasms, scarlet fever, kidney disease and diabetes, influenza, typhoid 
fever, neuralgia, and a few forms of accidents. With cancer and other neo- 
plasms the increase is very large. For blindness occurring from 45 to 64 increases 
are found with respect to corneal ulcer, cancer and other neoplasms, diseases of 
the iris, scarlet fever, smallpox, accidents in general, and certain kinds of accidents, 
especially from cutting or piercing instruments. The increase is considerable 
as to smallpox. For blindness occurring at 65 or over the increases are with 
glaucoma (and neuralgia also), retinel diseases, corneal ulcer, diseases of the iris, 
measles, scarlet fever, smallpox, and some forms of accidents. The increase is 
very considerable for smallpox, for diseases of the iris, scarlet fever, and accidents 
from cutting or piercing instruments. To some extent the increased proportions 
for causes of blindness oceurring at one period simply indicate decreased pro- 
portions at other periods. The matter is further affected by the increasing 
number of old people in the population upon whom blindness might fall. 

[t is admitted that exact comparisons between the two censuses of the causes 
of blindness at certain ages cannot be made on the basis of the figures just shown. 
The general increase in the percentage for those under 20 years of age in blindness 
attributed to specific or general diseases, as well as in accidents causing blind- 
ness, corresponds with the apparent increase of blindness occurring in childhood and 
youth (already shown in Table 31, page 49). As stated in connection with that 
table, this increase may be accountable to the fact that returns were fuller and 
more accurate for the younger age groups in 1920 thanin 1910. But if the com- 

‘parative risk of blindness at the different ages is taken into consideration, there 
is really a decreasing proportion of the younger persons becoming blind in 1920 
and an increase in those of middle age. 

On the basis of the figures in Table 83, it appears that most of the specific eye 
affections, while decreasing in their effect upon older persons, are more dangerous 
than in 1910 to those under 20 years of age. Some of the general diseases causing 
blindness, notably scarlet fever and smallpox, are decreasing in their mortality 
rates in the general population, but they still appear to be serious in their 
effects in producing blindness, and among nearly all ages. Accidents also, which 
are increasing fatalities year by year among the general population, are increas- 
ing blindness in early life, which may mean that the youth of the country is 
entering industries having exposure to such dangers in relatively larger numbers 
than heretofore; but blindness resulting from accidents apparently has increased 
even more with those in adult life. 

In Table 84 are given for each sex separately the proportions of blindness for 
the different causes according to the age of its occurrence. 
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Few considerable variations are found in the proportions for the two sexes at 
the different periods. With cataract, though greater at all ages for females than 
for males, the least difference is in infancy and early childhood, and the greatest 
in early adult life; and with glaucoma, the greatest in early and middle life, a 
condition largely true of neuralgia as well. With atrophy of the optic nerve the 
proportion is greater for females than for males among those born blind. With 
- trachoma the proportion for females exceeds that for males up to middle life. 
Cancer and other neoplasms have a serious effect upon females in early adult life. 
The greatest difference between the two sexes in the proportions for syphilis is in 
adult life. Particular liability to loss of sight from accidents for males begins in 
the years of youth, though the relatively high proportion for some forms of acci- 
dents among females in early adult life may be an indication of their entry into 
industrial life and of its effects at that period. 


TABLE 84.—BLIND PoPpuULATION, BY SEX AND AGE WHEN Vision Was Lost— 
Per Cent DIsTRIBUTION BY REPORTED CAUSE OF BLINDNESS, FOR THE UNITED 
Srargs: 1920 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules. Base numbers in Table 108, p. 184] 


LOSING VISION AT AGE OF— 
é Born x 
REPORTED CAUSE OF BLINDNESS Total blind | Less Ris 10 to | 20to | 45 to ae 
than 5) Sears | _ 19 44 64 | Y oe 
years years | years | years | ) 74. 
MALE 
| { 
Gavse Treponteds a: ae te ee eee 100.0 |; 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Definitely reported causes-_._-.------------- 73.3 || 29:2 | 79.7 | 86.1| 985.6] 82.4 | 80.31 72.5 
WATATA Cs ets Go Area eyo ne eu us yh a 1292 10.2 4.5 3.8 4.5 5.0 14.4 | 32.0 
(IAGO Ma Sehr neve edie oe Lge Ned ating ahh aM SUT alin Oe 4 | 0nd 0.3 Jovi ae, 7.9 ee, 
Atrophy of the optic nerve______-_._.___-_- 5.16 ONT 21 Be ee O40) 8.3 7.8 4.0 
Ophthalmia neonatorum oy: se. bol ye Ele 2.6 4:6 | 19.2 0.5 0.3 CO ir ape tants oP Mini ea 
Trachoma (granular eyelids) _..___..__._._- 1.4 (1) (7 OV snr a 250 1.8 1.0 
Diseases Ol thejretina ly 2 wwe wy UO ae Ne 15 O23 0.7 0.6 1.4 1.9 2.4 1.5 
WoTHeHUICe Ree were Were Galle erp 0.7 0.2 1.4 0.4 0.5 0.9 0.8 0.6 
Cancer and other neoplasms_--_--.---.-.---- 0.7 yan OG 0.8 1.4 0.7 OS 0.7 
DISCASOS OL PMO ALIS toe oe ume Come ane Gen ON 0.1 0.1 OU DON D Aleas 6.9 0.7 0.4 
CRASS) ye as a aps apie Ee Pig Da ya IE 2.0 0.1 4.6 Bud 3.6 1.8 seat 1.0 
INVSTAII CT ISH eph ee oie ery eek ue te es eth ote 2 (2) 5.1 ASU ANG: 0.3 0.1 0.1 
SCAMOU UO Ole eres Ole aye ete IL WIC yli ha. a Oia eG ORL 4.2! 4.4 2.0 0.5 0.2 0.1 
Kidney disease and diabetes___....--------- 0.7 0.2 Qu Eudes 0.4 0.5 Li 1.4 
Pniinonzs (orippe) Vossen le ei ewe ee LUSH TAN Mie outa Sane 0.8 0.5 0.6 0.6 mee 0.7 
UV ERIOIG dO VOR. ez es. AR oe oe ha OF (aes 13 1.7 13 1.0 0.3 0.5 
Syphilis and locomotor ataxia______________- 0.9 0.3 O23 0.7 0.6 1.8 hy. 2 0.2 
SEE pO O SANE Bem aye ey culty AE Rae Cetea Nc seal) | ONG Ween 1.8 250 1.0 0.4 0.4 One 
URGELO OVEN OURS PAS, LESS Utah eae ENG A a a PCR “23.2 0:6: |. 9.6 37.2 43.2 36.9 22S 10.3 
Explosives (dynamite, gunpowder, etc.) __ SICA (daca ot pas 0.4 3.0 5.2 9.1 2.8 0.5 
PESTO ea HIRAI G WANN COMI EAM aOR ated Whur ede lh Oh a VO PA Aan ete a 0.2 Bae! 9.9 652 sat 0.7 
d SVM Shes lls Ut AMR alk Lh aA Nea vc eae WRN ate BRETT ADIT ac pe A 203 ins ey Wass 0.9 
Flying objects (not from explosions) - -.-_- Oy eee 0.3 2.4 2.3 Dae up Le 
Cutting or piercing instruments-.-__.-2__- TDG AN Ihe 9 oe 5.6 2.4 0.8 0.4 0.3 
burig 8 ig A 2 pa PU Qua heeyay oe. Qua Ow Ae: 0.5 0.7 0.5 0.3 
All other accidental injuries______________ 12.4 0.6 4135] 206} Qi 4 VAT ISSO 6.5 
Poisoning... ..-..---- 3 eh eng NAN OE ek Case ir ly had 12 (1) 0.6 Oei7, 0.9 1.9 iy 0.9 
Foreign substances 1M POE yOLes pe ss Ne. Ge ee a 0.7 13 2.0 2.6 213 1.0 
All other definitely reported causes_________ 12.4 O38 20. A aT wd Sipe Duh Des 9.7 
Indefinitely or inaccurately reported causes___| 23.5 LOS8 Ne ST OSO Me EPS EMO G8 tS ela nod cS) 
Congenital (cause not stated) _______________ 7.0 LOSS] ae ean ye Ee iba le rt Na MN hel 
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1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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TaBLE 84.—B.uInp PopuLaTion, By SEx anp Ack WHEN Vision Was Lost— 
Per Crnt DistrisuTion By ReporteD Cause or BLINDNESS, FOR THE 
Unitrrep Starrs: 1920—Continued 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules. Base numbers in Table 108, p. 184] 


LOSING VISION AT AGE OF— 


Born | ° 
REPORTED CAUSE OF BLINDNESS Total blind | Beas 10 to | 20to | 45 to 65 
5to9 years 
than 5 eats 19 44 64 oe 
years y years | years | years 


FEMALE 

CRUSE TE DOLE: Luiee Le Aaya teu ee Uh DLL aN 100.0 |} 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Definitely reported causes___.../.- 22.2. Tle SILO GONE We Saere sip COane Va eased ames UNI ces eee 
USDA CE Se. i ine iy ce as aN AW Lay Saal Saple 15.9 10.5 4.8 5d 6.0 SQ th whe Bent 
CEA COTM EU Rea LU Wait Nets ts lence Male ute SOI 7.8 0x3 0.8 0.7 eek Cie ea iO he ens BE 
Atrophy of the optic nerve___._-_._-_-_--.--- 3.9 3..2 2.0 3.2 4.3 6.0 5. 4 Pat 
Ophthalmia neonatorum. 22.22. 0 eu 4.4 7:4 1° 23/0 0.4 0.5 158 UB ROUSSE 
Trachoma (granular eyelids)_.....-._-..2-___ 17. 0.1 12 2.9 ree DH 1.6 0.6 
Diseases:ofthewebiaawe lig le eo) Oey oe 0.3 0.5 0.6 eA 15 Give 1.4 
ComeahialCer iis savant eal wel ete Ree Ga 0.7 0.2 1.5 Ong 1.4 JEL 0.6 0.3 
Cancer and other neoplasms__.___._---_-_-- 0.7 0.1 0.3 neg 182 D7, 0.6 0.5 
WDISCASES:OD CHOrIS as Me (ee Wu An OU tas 0.9 0.1 0.1 0.8 0.6 Dot 1.4 0.5 
INGE STO S Wen U DURE Ta vae (CS Bk Cl US WY ee ee OVO bts 6.7 6.4 3.4 12 0.4 
ANTOLIN TY TEES erate a ew UE) CNN SS ihn SC AOS SUL ae as 8.1 4.6 1S) OF oe 
Soarletife vera n w RG So Ui ble MAN LORE 1.4 0.1 3.9 Latath 28 yt 0.2 0.1 
Kidney disease and diabetes_______._.---_-- It 0.1 0.3 0.2 0.6 1.4 2.2 1.4 
Gea glo tey av Arye E29 at 09 OY) athe BU sete naa lead ll rN AE eal aaettcgaye co 0.4 0.6 0.8 1.2 105 1.4 
Hest 0) Vay nbn Cone ey euabtp alain ys MaLinnaaay Uistn Sas) ORME pene GP (ewan [ry yey, 13 PRPs 1.0 0.5 0.1 
Syphilis and locomotor ataxia_____________- 0.4 0.5 0.2 0.7 0.5 0.4 0.4 0.1 
Shade) Uh ote cy RE ease We Ele mes iA AU PW aee cpu ap 8 iy ON ese eel 1.9 201 1.4 0. 4 0. 4 0.3 
PA CCIE MCS mayan Cet EM ene My Roan) Saab re fA file ay 7.0 0.7 TAO e20, OMe oe Ari On it 3.8 

Explosives (dynamite, gunpowder, ete.)| 0.1 |j/----.--|------- 0.8 0.5 6.2) () (?) 
IPOAT IIIS eee che rh Note ALN Ne AEN Tee aE QUA eerie 0.2 1.4 vo 0.9 UB Wit SR Lh 
SE Tees PUM ee) lea SANT MADRS: Lee TRS NSS Fal Ee 12 3:2 1.9 1.6 1.0 1-2 
Flying objects (not from explosions)__.-| 0.3 |/------- 0.2 0.3 0.6 0.2 0.3 O23 
Cutting or piercing instruments_.____-_- ON ATIES eae, 1.8 4.0 0.9 0.3 0.1 0.1 
NB Duty ARP Coyle TH GUN Nae OME a Cen NN pth le cae (OW AT IPI gel ops 0.4 Ce Ee sa 0. 2 0.2 0. 1 
All other accidental injuries___________- 4.0 0.7 3.9] 10.0 Unies O27 3.4 2:1 
Hd Bop isto) ae say aM Wa ON OA NE RL MISE Appa Le CI Sl Sete 9 QUAN Oi yew 0.4 0.7 0.9 0.7 0.5 0.1 
Foreign substances in the eye__.-_-_--_-_--_.- O26 ieee 0.7 Lg Te2 0.9 0.5 0.3 
All other definitely reported causes__._-____ 16. 4 Qa Tbr LO 19.4} 23.1 16.5} 114 
Indefinitely or inaccurately reported causes_..| 28.3 67,05) 1929 17.0) 2203) ) 24.8023) 8: 26.0 
Congenital (cause not stated) _....-..-_--_- 7.9 BBE Oi [ictal Mai ees EN ica eee i ee ae a Ae a 
IN GR a el a eA! EAA a a DUS Mi ee Lu ianl 0.1 ON5 Dek 4.3 4.5 2.4 
PT XPOSUTEEOMMEDL ye M hE Wat Aliana ra Lane ORSiieee ae 0.1 0.3 0.5 1.3 1.5 0.8 
SOve Cy esi Lae A Me RCE AL) 1.8 0.1 4.1 Sul 3.9 202 Lie? 0.4 
YG YUP a7 8 CYS) wbyken Mey ioc er 8 TABS ID oe Oe eel Ne) Tae 15.6 0.9 Bey 1350 15. 8 16.6 16.6 22.4 
Combination of different classes of causes____- ONO tones 0.3 0.8 1.0 0.9 0.6 0.6 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Occupation before vision was lost—Somewhat further light may be thrown 
upon the question of the causation of blindness by an examination of the occupa- 
tions in which the blind were engaged prior to the loss of their sight, or the occu- 
pations from which the present blind population may be said to be recruited. 
This will serve to bring out the risk of loss of sight in different occupations, or to 
indicate in which ones there is special hazard of disease or accident to the eye. 

Table 85 gives, for each of the principal causes of blindness, the percentage dis- 
tribution of the blind 20 years of age or over who had been gainfully employed 
before the loss of sight, according to the occupations in which they were engaged; 
occupations are selected in which there are 100 or more engaged and therefore 
somewhat typical of the industrial activities of the United States. 
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TaBLE 85.—BuiInp PopuLATION 20 YEARS oF AGE AND OveER, GAINFULLY 
Occurinp BrFrorE Vision Was Lost, By SEX AND OccUPATION—PER CENT 
DISTRIBUTION BY REPORTED CAUSE OF BLINDNESS, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 
1920 


{Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules. Base numbers in Table 109, p. 186] 


MALES ! 
Whole- pee 
sale and thes 
Labor- He retail Orhes vie 
ers, ar- in gri- 
CAUEE OF BUIND NESS Al Farm- | build- | penters eal Profes-| other | cul- 
occu- || ers, | ing, fuck. | Sional | than | tural 
pations|| etc.? | general,|cabinet- sters | Service coal | labor- 
and not | makers and mines ers 
speci- ped- or not 
fied dlers) Abed: 
Cause’reported 3. hike ol ae 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0; 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 
Specific affection of the eye___________ 39.3 40.6 35.4 43.7 53. 6 53. 6 11.9 36.6 
CAL AE CH ACM NMC ET TEN te THy2 18. 5 16.6 21,2 14.0 11.3 5.3 13.4 
Atrophy of the optic nerve... ____ vies 6.2 5.0 17.6 14,2 LONG 22 3.9 
FE Ge 1E (OU, Te WM AN a GLE 3) Pa 5.5 4.3 3.6 5.4 14.0 12.2 nin! 1.6 
Trachoma, (granular eyelids) __-._- Lae 2.8 1.5 1.1 0.7 ikea 1A 4,7 
Conmoawialcerc is uy eave Baie Ae 0.8 a al 0.7 ded 0.5 0.5 0.7 12 
Detachment of the retina_________ 0.7 0.6 0.1 0.2 0.5 2.9 OQ ee way 
Diseases of the iris. ......_..-_____ 0.7 0.6 0.6 0.4 0.9 LS eas 0. 4 
PAO OPHOT Eee RING Mu ED Oe oT fdas 7.4 Yes 6.7 9.0 NE 13 11.4 
Diseases other than specific affection 
Gi LEO Velie setae Rua ANON ee oan 1g 11.7 10.8 11.0 14.6 10.4 4,2 1252 
Mea Steg: OE Oi a OLR fos” 1.4 2.6 1.6 0.9 0.7 0.5 0. 2 2.8 
Kidney disease and diabetes. _____ 0.9 1.0 1.0 0.9 2.0 AY oS SALE 0. 4 
Influenza) (grippe) (2280280200 ek 0.8 1.0 0.3 0. 2 1.6 0.9 0. 2 ilar} 
‘Byphord: feverscee lis We el a 0.6 0.8 0:5 0. 6 0.7 0.5 0.9 2. 0 
ROUIIALIS Tas Sate Lee 0.6 0.6 0.6 i0ag) 0.5 0. 2 0.4 0.4 
Bocomotoriataxdiacse iui ve cate | 0.5 0. 2 0.2 0. 4 0.7 0.5 UM Ce genoa 
Diseases of the head, other than 
TORI STPAS EN iy ey pcan tiene 0.4 0.4 0.4 OF Oia ee 0.2 Os 2ieiek wea 
JM DUN OY SYS) gd SO ANE 6.0 4.9 6.3 5.4 8.6 5.9 1.8 5.5 
Accident or other injury (including 
sympathetic ophthalmia)___________ 25.3 20. 2 2061 24.0 14,4 13.1 74.5 22.0 
Explosions of dynamite, gun- 
Ow der. CbC seal NC en eh 4.7 2.4 5.3 2.2 0.9 2.0 43.3 ai E 
YT MeIS te we eM UO eT 2.7 827 1.4 2.8 1.6 1.6 15 3.1 
Flying objects, other than in ex- 
DLOSIODS ist a Do i 2.0 1.6 2.8 PA) ONE GOi See, 272 1.6 
Explosions, of other than of dyna- 
mite, etc., or not specified_______ 1.8 0.5 137 0.4 0.5 1.8 LOSS Mee 
EES SEIS SES SON SB Pct a 13 0.9 Lid 2.2 1.6 0.7 0.7 0.8 
Blows tothe heads tengo. us 0.8 0.6 0.7 0.9 0.7 0.2 0.2 0.4 
In mines or quarries (n. 0. s.) 5.__- 0.6 (8) LODE a eg an eS Oy Qi ue OS Zaks ses 
Cutting or piercing instruments_- 0.6 0.7 0.6 tS 0.5 O52 Ary WR eN 0.4 
ESP TS Hee tena ene eM ee 0.5 0. 2 0.6 Oi Pes Oa 0.4 12 
PAN Gt here: Weer sae a LAE es 10.4 9.5 12.6 11.9 7.9 6.6 5.9 11.4 
PO IS OUT ew eM ag aS CL 1.6 1.0 Tyne PH be 2.3 is 2.0 
Foreign substances in the eye_________ 2. 1.3 3.6 D5: 1.6 ad 13 2.0 
Acids and other chemically de- 
structive substances_.___-______ 1.3 0.4 2.8 0.6 0.9 aya 0.7 0. 4 
Dust and other foreign particles __ 0.8 0.8 0.7 0.9 OSes 0.7 1.6 
All pther definitely reported causes ?__ D7, 2.0 1.9 2.8 0.9 2.0 0.7 2.0 
Causes indefinitely or inaccurately 
POOLE ten AE ea et en 18.8 one 20. 0 14.7 Goi, 17.4 6. 2 23. 2 
Exposure to: heat... 2 ail 2.8 2.9 2.6 2.6 ted 0.7 0.4 2.0 
Oldie corn Nia ers ee an i oes Sao 229) 2.8 1.8 eal Real ook 
Military service 22222 1.6 2a5, 1.0 Leg 0.9 1.8 0. 2 0.8 
INOUT ATA IN Cite als RO ess ius Hird 0.7 ia died 0.5 0.4 2.0 
Strained eyeswten wt. uu 0.9 0.5 0.4 0.9 1.6 rs BBR CU cr Se 132 
OPO VES Heee We ugh a 0.7 1.4 OG sa 0.5 O15) | 22eee 3.1 
Catarrhvand.coldsowueees2 he 0.7 1.0 0.6 0.4 | On Tai haa ae 0.4 ees 
PPAL AY GIS 4 pe ek Ae ee a 0.7 0.6 0.6 0. 4 0.7 0.9 VOLANTRM oS 
Hieotriclight 2225 ss ee a eae AP ae Cee Qu 2hi ee ano ee OST oye SU ee 
ATROLNOR IN uvese eS imy Meine ake en eae &.3 10.7 5.0 5. 4 Vee Bala 9.8 
i | 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 85.—Buinp PopuLaTION 20 Yrars or AGE AND OVER, GAINFULLY 
OccuPriED BreFoRE Vision Was Lost, BY SEX AND OccuPpATION—PER CENT 
DisTRIBUTION BY REPORTED CAUSE OF BLINDNESS, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 
1920—Continued 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules. Base numbers in Table 109, p. 186] 


MALES !—continued 


Black- Ma- 
Chaut. | Smiths, Sol- chin- | Clerks 
CAUSE OF BLINDNESS Rail- fers forge- Me- diers, Coal ists, in 

road t eam. | men, chanics| sailors, | mine mill- | stores 

work- eters and (n. 0. and oper- |wrights,} and 

ers 3 stele ham- | s.) 4 ma- | atives | an sales- 

: mer- rines tool- | men 

men makers 

@alseireported 222 oe eee 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 

Specific affection of the eye_---------- 41.1 37.9 S200 36. 5 ee Vi 20. 4 30u8 ie 2 
Walaraehe ca cWe ian wy ut Uy i 16.3 14.1 15.0 13.9 5.3 6.8 8.4 11.6 
Atrophy of the optic nerve-_------ 10.2 8.1 4.1 6.7. 2.6 5.2 5.4 15.8 
Glaucoma seein eee et 4.5 4.5 4.1 7087 1.6 yAat 9.0 13.0 
Trachoma (granular eyelids)--_--4- 0.8 1.0 0.5 1.9 1,1 1.6 0.6 ewes 
Cormeal ulcers eee ee ae 4 0.4 0.5 0.9 0.5 0.5 1.0 OG eee ae 
Detachment of the retina_______-- 2.0 1.0 5 \ | bes De a ad as era 0.5 3.0 3.4 
Diseases of thefirisie os ye ee 1.6 0.5 1.4 ORS ANOS Seal il aI Ria? a2 1s 
PENS UITG) EY e) gia EU: Le EAD AIS Neng Bah ue 8.1 6.4 Bae 2.6 3.1 (Be: | 6.8 

{ 

Diseases other than specific affection 
OM GWO OV Cita amimnine cael LE eee a 8.9 12.6 6.4 Te 12,1 4.7 10.2 12.3 
TWh ashes iii tists ee eS J EST ie 7 Qe 5 Fee GUN Re Rae 0.5 De 6) lei Ae 
Kidney disease and diabetes_-____- 6.8 OP asic ay 0.5 ORS ieee era 12, 0.7 
Tnfiwenza (erippe) see an YS ee ie 0.5 0.5 1.0 0.5 UES (ese R290 PL ME NS aed 
AESVPNOIGEIOV OF te Mr EEL | DEORE 0.5 0.5 OB ae fee Ore SBE RN 0.6 0.7 
het ats ray ee ee ee Ms ES Ne Eo Ms aaa 1.9 0.5 0.5 OG eects 
Locomotor ataxial 2 ca ws 0.8 3 Aes OE TR CSc IT PMS UN RT 0.6 1.4 

Diseases of the head, other than. 

TOMI SiG Se bee ae ne RR ee us 0.4 0.5 0.5 OS Bic i sige ieee OA ONG Eas 
FA POG OT Ve ee Sue PACU earch 4.9 8.1 5.0 6.7 10.0 251 6.6 9.6 

Accident or other injury (including 

sympathetic ophthalmia)._-_-_--__- 32.1 24, 2 31.8 31501 42.6 62.8 42. 5 19.9 
Explosions of dynamite, gun- 

DOW. Ger OUC suo baie eee Sa ee E SS Ai eile AE et 2.3 1.0 15.3 19.9 O65) se 
Wireariis 22 ese Ui ye Ie 2.4 exe 1.8 1.9 8.9 4.7 3.0 3.4 
Flying objects, other than in ex- 

DIOSIONS Tee ee 2.8 1.5 4.5 Tat, 0.5 3.1 TOR2 aes coe 
Explosions, of other than of dyna- 

mite, etc., or not specified____._- 1.6 1.0 1.4 5.3 Qu 8.9 1.8 2 
PS KSI A alk 2 SE 4 1.6 Quo 0.5 1.4 0.5 2.6 3.6 Qik 
Blows:to thewhead - 22282222 e ee 1.6 0.5 1.8 1.0 1.6 1.0 0.6 Ong 
Lm sries (Ori GUIs PISS (GO), (Ss) Bees eg ee eT aR AE A Ao Epes Et Eee ail PaMana naar AN JON CROAT 
Cutting or piercing instruments_-_ 0.8 OR5 ihe: WD 4. Sb 2 te ete Op Bile sau tad 0.7 
AE UTTAR oa a 1.2 0.5 BN 0.5 1d 1.0 O;Baeeel oS 
PAU OR DOT ) 2 wes eGR eae Aer ange EDN 16.3 16327) oN 1654 143-9 os 1.226 9. 4 2242 10.3 

IPGISONIIE. A ee a NST a OE Nae ee 192 2.0 0.5 1.0 oul 1.0 1.8 1.4 

Foreign substances in the eye_______-- 12 2x5 0.9 2.4 7.4 1.6 1.8 281 
Acids and other chemically de- 

structive substances. -___-_____- 0.8 2.0 0.5 1.9 one 1.6 0.6 20 
Dust and other foreign particles__- 0. 4 0.5 0.5 0.5 PN RN isle soe Ds Die eee eis 

All other definitely reported causes 9-_ 12 1.5 2:3 1.0 2.1 0.5 1.8 1.4 

Causes indefinitely or inaccurately 

TOROPEOG eh Biol! ak ae sons ie Aa 14. 2 19. 2 25. 5 13.0 21.1 8.9 6.6] 21.0 
Exposure to heat! Pes ye eee 4.5 1.5 12.3 2.9 1.6 1.0 1.8 0.7 
COD Ca Wei ex, BAN gS mee ME AT OU AER A aN ST ur Wu BT 3.0 3.6 Ti Aelhe ieee © 0.5 0.6 1.4 
IVETLIG AY: SOL VACG 2 2 e8 2 besa aes tee a tes 0.9 0.5 12: 6 shee ees Ld, 0.7 
UN e@uiral cies eo eo Sree i Oe a 1.0 SDAA tie age | AT a2 Nee LSE eae a a 
Strained/eyesis) 5-5 ae ae 0.8 WWE s iy Pe Ce eed 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.6 0.7 
BORGO VCS eG Aa We BRON Oe art | ee 0.5 0.5 eed OvByiesceeetns kee 
Oatarriand Colds swe s ls we aa inte ee 1.0 QO ake EASE DT APY a eT 0:63| ea 
Paralysis pase ee fu The ae ne Ee Wy 12 1.0 ADs) SB ebe a tyes IER Ris 0.5 12 2a 
Hlectriciebt! S205 Sia peal Nyse Fs Damen eee Lien Oe eee wees BU Ui ase eet SE Eres | ot Sa WG A ee eee 
other: (2a see A. eee eee ee YAY 10.1 5.0 6.3 5.3 5.8 0.6 5.5 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 85.—Buinp PopunLation 20 Years oF AGE AND OVER, GAINFULLY 
OccuptED Brrore Vision Was Lost, BY SEX AND OccuPATION—PER CENT 
DISTRIBUTION BY REPORTED CAUSE OF BLINDNESS, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 


\ 


Specific affection of the eye___________ 


1920—Continued 


CAUSE OF BLINDNESS 


@auselreported. 12.820. oe. 


Cafaract.j cs i / si 
Atrophy of the optic: nerve 
TAUGHT ey 21 Ln SN en eh AU? 
Trachoma (granular eyelids) 
Corea tulcersee tee age he ee 
Detachment of the retina__.._____- 
DISEASES LOLCHOUEIS Seo eee eee es 
JUL OY anys) Sune aR e SU Ee ela ee A aA meee 


Diseases other than specific affection 


Ofpthecevey lio Mute Gh SMT coh is 


Measles 
Kidney disease and diabetes-_-____ 
Influenza (grippe) 
Pyphoid fevers ewe ee lbs sea 
FUNC ima GISTiam sree ee Re IES NIE 
Locomotor ataxian. = oe eae 
Diseases of the head, other than. 
TIGMINGIGIS A eeu. Melina fie, 
PATE OG ners ha rite ae EO a 


Accident or other injury (including 
sympathetic ophthalmia) 


Explosions of dynamite, gunpow- 
GOrvOLCrnes ee ciea es SURES aM, bi 
Firearms 
Flying objects, other than in ex- 
PIOSIVGS! Mere OMR Wyle Sh PAC 
Explosions, of other than of dyna- 
mnite, etc., or not specified ____-_- 


In mines or quarries (n. 0. s.)5___- 
Cutting or piercing instruments -_-_ 
Burns 
PANTO EITC Tee ie ee Lae IR AR feat a4 


PPOISOMINE eee aera ka, USI Sah Us ©) 


Foreign substances in the eye__._____- 


Causes indefinitely or 
PO DORUCCM Wir iie atts Ie eee ee ah A 2 


Acids and other chemically de- 
structive substances 
Dust and other foreign particles. -_ 


All other definitely reported causes 9 .- 


inaccurately 


Exposure to heat 
COAG erent oe Aas Dee ale eh ami 
Malitaryrservice:. ibe. eyes 
Neuralgia 
SETAMIOd OY estes we Une 
SOTOIGV OS in ee pakke Sots Mele obese y 
Catarrhandicolds.. set ee eee 
Paralysis 
IMiecthiclightus ete eee se ae 
ATT OG Or: Si sat Ua a Oe Re 


See footnotes at end of table. 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules. 


MALES 1—continued 


Base numbers in Table 109, p. 186] 


Clerks 
(except 
clerks 
in 
stores) 
and 

stenog- 
raphers 


Cooks, Brick 
wait- | Paint-| and 
ers and| ers, stone 
serv- etc.6 ma- 
ants sons 
100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
41.6 42.8 36.6 
10. 2 16.6 18.6 
12.4 7.6 1.4 
a al 9.7 6.2 
11 ae eg tes 0.7 
Us Foal eye Dail 
0.7 ONT eee aL 
0.7 Ong 0.7 
10. 2 7.6 6.9 
LORD 10.3 3.4 
Feet Vie SN Ns Ue Bea 0.7 
CO EAs Pp pee Se eT So 
TiN eee es Nal BE ayes 
MEeOnyvinmee OUT Nate 
1.5 ge P| taps ge 
A eet pres UL 3 
5.8 8.3 2.8 
16.8 NAO 31.0 
1.6 0.7 8.3 
ONG 201 0.7 
125 1.4 4.1 
io gen id We 0.7 1.4 
2.9 ast Qui 
PAP NI: SN 0.7 
an AL ey Sy 0.7 0.7 
ps ee | ALOT E 0.7 
0.7 BIE: Sb Dee eo 
83 8.3 12.4 
15 16.6 Zak 
nea 1.4 8.3 
On7"| | BONT |) en6 
0.7 ORF 0.7 
0.7 0.7 PAA 
27.7 11.0 16.6 
11.7 Ni 1.4 
0.7 1.4 Ha | 
wh ee tll a 0.7 PF 3) 
0.7 0.7 0.7 
dedi AM IAT GAN tS ON 0.7 
(A PN AU is aE A a 
ONT 0.7 0.7 
P19 0.7 0.7 
RUSTE shy ears ee PC Rove Ba AOU 
9.5 4.8 8.3 


Engi- | Iron 
neers and Fire- 
(sta- steel men 
tion- | opera- | (sta- 
ary) tives tion 
and (semi- | ary) 
crane- | skill- ete. 
men ed) 7 
100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 
83811 37.41 274 
10. 3 15.4 10. 4 
‘iy | 8.9 6.6 
4.4 2.4 2.8 
0.7 OLS retail 
O:N bese eee eee 
dale a. Veo 1G So Waa ee 
ST vaya 1.6 0.9 
11.8 6.5 6.6 
10.3 1262 6.6 
Hs Sik Se BO ese 
Me Le oe ESAS Wi Oa 0.9 
0.7 OLSiaeh Mowsa 
TURAL MNT 0.9 
dee Ne ic ne a8 int 0.9 
Uy fanaa (ORES a as 
pet Pa 0.8 0.9 
6.6 9.8 2.8 
34.6 35. 0 217. 
0.7 1.6 2.8 
ei SL Mes | 4.1 1.9 
4.4 4.9 0.9 
6.6 4.1 3.8 
ies) D2Gry Sh Sea 
0.7 O58) eee 
AS Oe TE aa 
CON eth lesa aa (DE AE eo ay 
15 2.4 3.8 
16.9 15.4 8.5 
1.5 3.3 2.8 
nat) 0.8 2.8 
he Re Bi | R a 
252 0.8 0.9 
18. 4 11.4 40.6 
8.1 4.1 32.1 
0.7 0.8 0.9 
0.7 Os Sie 
AT A Ty EB 
ROAM SO BE Orgies 0.9 
rat IR at OFS ae Eeeaes 
De G)e H aoner eee (eV Leas ores 
5.9 Sue 6.6 


------- 
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TasLe 85.—Buiinp PopuLatTion 20 Yrars or AGE AND Over, GAINFULLY 
OccuriED BerorE VISION Was LOST, BY SEx AND OccuPpATION—PER CENT: 
DISTRIBUTION BY REPORTED CAUSE OF BLINDNESS, FOR THE UNITED STATES:. 
1920—Continued 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules. Base numbers in Table 109, p. 186] 


FEMALES } 
w meets 
ait- ry each- 
resses Renal opera- |ers, col- ores 
CAUSES OF BLINDNESS and tives, | lege eal 
All Farm- Pepa and wae recite cul- 
occu- ers, sate seater | ain: Rone: Cooks | tural 
pations || etc.? (other stresses Hpessed UKCAnG ? abor- 
than ayes (notin | pro- baste 
cooks) |*@°°FY)) jaun- | fessors 
dry) 
@auseireported =: Sees os eee 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
Specific affection of the eye_-_-------- 45.9 37.8 44.7 50. 6 34. 5 66. 0 33.3 34.7 
AFAR ACE eat RN I Ly ee ar aia 18.5 22.5 19. 5 17.52 21h 12.0 22. 0 1835: 
Glaucoma sees Le ae eyes Sie 10.8 7.5 7.5 14. 6 3.6 20. 1 4.5 4.8. 
Atrophy of the optic nerve__------ 3.9 0.8 4,5 6.2 4,9 ae 2.8 1.6. 
Diseases of the iris___---- pay a 1.6 0.3 2.4 228 Niles BAST sei Ula a eC 
Trachoma (granular eyelids) ----- 1.0 1.3 1 AO baer one 0. 5 0. 6 3. 2 
Detachment of the retina__-.-_--_- 0.7 0.3 0.8 OB ek oes ele 2.9 OG wae: 
Cormeal means soo ee eye ae 0. 6 0.5 0.5 0. 3 0. 4 ASO ea ee 0.8 
PATO DINGt Hc UNURE eel 28 Se es 8.9 4.7 8.3 8.8 4.5 19.1 2.8 5. 6 
Diseases other than specific affection 
OL THGIOV Orne pe NU oe ee 15.4 10. 4 17.9 16. 2 17.0 ie 13. 6 8.1 
EVEGASTOS En eee ere Se ee TAD 0.8 B82) 18 1.0 ial 1.6. 
Kidney disease and diabetes_-_--_- 11 1.0 1.3 1.0 0.9 DOO an Leap eiie eal ane ane 
Influenza (srippe)). 322-2222 2222s 1.0 1.0 0.3 1.0 0. 4 1.0 DAS hima Ae 
Rem aIS Ty em See 0.8 0.5 1.9 0.6 0.4 LO lee ool are Oe ae 
Ry DHOIGie Ver whe Sete eS ae 0. 6 0. 5 0. 5 10 is HL 20) ig] ora Ne CR 
Diseases of the head, other than 

AIST SNES AY SUE Ee Lic eee 0.5 || 0.5 0.3 | 0.3 a Weaes eatin 0. 6 0.8 

PATTVO LIVER EC Mel ey CUS See Neer te te ee 10. 2 || 6.0 10. 4 T28 10.8 8.6 9. 6 5.6 
Accident or other injury (including 
sympathetic ophthalmia) --_-.------ 7.3 5.2 9.1 8.1 8.5 3.3 6. 2 3.2 

Eo Rs SIMI ae 6g UTD DSR pe fo PANY LG 1.6 0.3 Ql 1.9 Ls 1.0 DEA Wet ME A ES 
Firearms ------------------------- 0.4 0.8 O76) eas 0. 4 OB pial Sa oie 0.8 
Flying objects, other than in ex- 

DLOSIO NS eee eee eens 0.4 OI | ld enna ee 0.9 0. 5 COC i cet 
Blows to the head__-_._----.-...- 0.4 0. 5 0. 5 0.3 De? Wal Ae a y Wes Vs VRE iy 
Cutting or piercing instruments -- 0. 2 || OE Pn eA BAe HO CH Ie eon | if ME Ne ly 
LOST VCS tere sem amie ey ae Ea C0) IN SUT ETO FAP eee | Sa a Ope Ut rie atte eel olen manele 
PES TYNES, oS I Sea ae fh 0. 2 |! (O08  Peapiee ean MR ae Alc I TSR Ne epee 0 Boon th Nene eer bee 
SAM OUNOT Ss — Calne Sain es eS ee 4.0 || 2.6 5.9 5.8 8.4 1.4 2:3 2.4 

Foreign substances in the eye-_-------- 1.0 0.8 ORS eee 22, 0. 5 1.7, Sao 
All other definitely reported causes 10__ 1.4 0.8 9.4 1.6 0.9 1.0 1d 2.4 
Causes indefinitely or inaccurately 
TE DOLLOGM EY Wok ew tT Ee Bae ee te 29.0 45,1 D5 23. 4 36. 8 13.9 44,1 48.4 
CO Ka rs Tg =A a SPA SO a pt Ak ena ie 4.1 8.3 3.5 2.3 4.5 1.9 3.4 9.7 
IN GUT AIS a eee ses OR a Nagle 3.7 9.3 3.5 1.6 5.8 2.4 2.8 8.1 
Hxposure. to: heat he 20208 es cou ee 2.6 1.0 (A Ra gl ees ie AO eee aee 20. 9 5.6 
Strained: eves. sue 2s ae 2.0 1.0 0.3 9.4 hus 1,4 03:6 |e 
BORELE VCS 2 oes ses al ace IA a a a 1.4 3.4 2.1 0.3 0.9 0.5 ey 2.4 
Catarrn rand eoldsiia2 aun. slant 0.8 1.0 De (02 sy A eR IP 0.5 1.1 2.4 
abel VS. uu ayaa Set C TELA rai al 0.6 O55 Tg 1.0 Oe Sb ene a EE 0.8 
PATROL Crs aah CE eS ee Bean Lead Bee 20. 5 11.8 8.4 19.7 Mae 14.1 19. 4 


1 Includes those whose age was not reported 

2 Includes stock raisers, gardeners, florists, fruit growers, etc. 

4 Includes locomotive engineers and firemen, switchmen, flagmen, yardmen, etc. 

4 Includes carriage drivers and draymen. 

5 Not otherwise specified. 

6 Includes glaziers, varnishers, enamelers, etc. 

i Blast furnaces and steel rolling mills, automobile, implement and wagon factories, car shops, shipyards, . 

etc. 

8 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

§ Includes combination of different classes of causes. 

10 Includes poisoning and combination of different classes of causes. 
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It is not easy in every instance to determine why there should be greater 
liability to blindness from particular causes, especially diseases, in certain occu- 
pations than in others. In not a few cases it may not be far wrong to assume 
that the higher proportions are little more than the reflection of the general 
tendency for given diseases to manifest themselves at particular age periods, 
some occupations being engaged in at a later time in life than others. In other 
cases the real connection between the cause of blindness and occupation may 
eventually be found to be of a more intimate nature than can now be predicated. 
Blindness from a specific affection of the eye seems most often to result among 
persons engaged in indoor occupations, especially stores and offices, and least 
among those engaged in manual or outdoor labor. There are exceptions, however, 
which probably indicate a relationship between certain specific affections and 
a given occupation. The tendency for certain diseases to operate at particular 
times of life may be said to have illustration in the case of cataract, the high rates 
in certain occupations doubtless in large part being accounted for by the relatively 
large numbers in them of persons in advanced years, at which period this disease 
becomes most active. In addition, proportions above the average are found for 
several kinds of building and construction occupations, indicating an increased 
liability to cataract therein. Glaucoma is also more or less prevalent in advanced 
years, though in a few occupations it is probable that other factors are involved 
as well, including to some extent possibly indoor activities in which the eye is 
put to heavy use. Neuralgia, a disorder akin to glaucoma, obtains especially 
among persons in agricultural life, persons who generally live to rather advanced 
years. Atrophy of the optic nerve shows relatively high proportions in the same 
occupations in which locomotor ataxia does, a circumstance very likely indicating 
that the original and underlying cause in both cases is not infrequently venereal 
affection. The prevalence of trachoma and of its concomitant disorder, ‘‘sore 
eyes,’ among persons in agricultural pursuits is chiefly because the predominance 
of these diseases is for the most part in rural sections. Corneal ulcer apparently 
exists most strongly in certain occupations requiring manual labor, sometimes of 
a rather heavy nature. Detachment of the retina and diseases of the iris are 
found with relative frequency among persons occupied in professional service, in 
certain clerical tasks, and in certain mechanical tasks. Among general diseases, 
measles shows a relatively high proportion for persons engaged in agriculture, 
though possibly in some cases the actual cause was a different one. Variations 
among diseases of general character in the different occupations are doubtless 
in considerable part explained by the time of life at which they are most in oper- 
ation and by the prevailing living conditions attending these occupations. 

The most striking indication of this bearing of specific employment upon the 
loss of sight is met in the matter of accidents to the eye (including sympathetic 
ophthalmia) occasioned in industrial operations. In certain occupations the 
exposure of the workers is very evident. In mining, in military service, and in 
the work of machine tenders and like operatives, the proportions made blind by 
accidents are about doubled over the proportions for the blind as a whole; while 
in several other occupations, especially those of a mechanical character, the pro- 
portions are materially larger than the average. To accidents practically three- 
fourths (74.5 per cent) of the former operatives in mines (other than coal mines) 
owe their blindness; over three-fifths (62.8 per cent) of coal mine operatives; over 
two-fifths of soldiers, sailors, and marines (42.6 per cent), and of machinists, mill- 
wrights, and toolmakers (42.5 per cent); and approximately one-third of me- 
chanics (35.1 per cent), iron and steel operatives (35 per cent), stationary en- 
gineers and cranemen (34.6 per cent), railroad workers (82.1 per cent), black- 
smiths, forgemen, and hammermen (31.8 per cent), and brick and stone masons 
(31 per cent). 
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In certain particular forms of accidents industrial hazards become even more 
pronounced. Explosions of gunpowder, dynamite, etc., occasion from 3 times 
to 9 times as much blindness among coal miners, other miners, and persons in 
military service as they do among all occupational groups taken together; * in 
each of these occupations they constitute the most commonly reported cause of 
blindness. Explosions of other kinds destroy the sight from 2 times to 6 times 
as often among miners of both classes, stationary engineers and cranemen, 
mechanics, persons in managerial positions, iron and steel operatives, and sta- 
tionary firemen as they do in the average. Accidents in mines or quarries not 
otherwise specified are responsible for from 16 to 19 times as much blindness 
among coal miners and other miners. From 2 times to 5 times as much blind- 
ness is caused by flving objects not in explosions among. machinists, millwrights, 
and toolmakers, mechanics, iron and steel operatives, blacksmiths, forgemen, 
and hammermen, stationary engineers and cranemen, and brick and stone 
masons. ‘Twice as much of the destruction of vision among mechanics and car- 
penters and cabinetmakers is occasioned by cutting or piercing instruments. 
From burns blindness happens from 38 times to 7 times as often among stationary 
firemen, blacksmiths, forgemen, and hammermen, iron and steel operatives, 
stationary engineers and cranemen, and painters. Falls are accountable for 
from 2 times to 3 times as much blindness among machinists, millwrights, and 
toolmakers, cooks, waiters, and servants, clerks in stores and salesmen, coal 
miners, chauffeurs and teamsters, carpenters and cabinetmakers, painters, and 
brick and stone masons. Blows on the head result in blindness from 2 times to 
3 times as often among cooks, waiters, and servants, blacksmiths, forgemen, and 
hammermen, railroad workers, and persons in military service. With respect to 
firearms, without any obvious connection with industry, cases of blindness are 
from 2 times to 3 times as numerous among persons in military service, coal 
miners, and iron and steel operatives. Blindness from poisoning is 10 times as 
likely among painters, and is considerably more likely among persons in profes- 
sional service, clerks and stenographers, carpenters and cabinetmakers, and 
brick and stone masons. Foreign substances in the eye induce blindness from 
2 times to 4 times as often among brick and stone masons, persons in military 
service, general laborers (including building laborers), and iron and steel oper- 
atives. Relatively high proportions are likewise found from such substances as 
acids or other chemically destructive substances in the case of the three first- 
named groups, and also in the case of stationary firemen. When the foreign 
substance is dust and other foreign particles, the likelihood of blindness is espe- 
cially great for iron and steel operatives, persons in military service, and agri- 
cultural laborers.*8 Exposure to heat is extremely damaging to the eye in the 
case of stationary firemen, blacksmiths, forgemen, and hammermen, cooks, 
waiters, and servants; and in only less degree in the case of stationary engineers 
and cranemen, railroad workers, and iron and steel operatives. Electric light 
proves especially injurious to stationary engineers and cranemen, cooks, waiters 
and servants, and mechanics. Blindness attributed to strained eyes is frequently 
reported by persons in professional service, clerks and stenographers, wholesale 
and retail dealers, and chauffeurs and teamsters, most of these groups being 
likely to subject their eyes to continuous strain. 


57 One-half of quarry workers are blinded from this cause. 
53 One-fourth of the blindness of piasterers and cement finishers is also from acids, etc. See Table 38, 
The Blind in the United States, 1920. 
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Table 85 also gives similar statistics for females. In general, much the same 
observations apply as with males, but on the selective basis the number of 
occupations is very limited, and probably all specific affections are much less 
completely reported for manual workers. Again, specific affections of the eye 
seem to be responsible for less blindness in manual or the unskilled occupations 
than in others. In certain of these diseases, especially cataract and glaucoma 
(and also neuralgia), there is revealed a connection with the occupations of 
advanced life; and in trachoma (with sore eyes), a connection with agricultural 
pursuits. The relatively high proportion of cataract among cooks and laundry 
workers is perhaps ascribable to some extent to the exposure of this group to 
intense heat, which may induce a special form of this disease. One-fifth (20.9 
per cent) of all blindness reported among cooks is ascribed directly to exposure to 
heat. Glaucoma and atrophy of the optic nerve obtain particularly among 
persons engaged in confining indoor work, especially those in sewing and in 
teaching. Persons engaged in teaching also show high proportions for diseases 
of the iris, detachment of the retina, and corneal ulcer, as well as other of the 
more general affections. A high proportion of blindness from accidents and from 
foreign substances in the eye is found for females engaged in manual work, 
especially for those in domestic and personal service. Blindness from ‘‘strained 
eyes,’ as with males, is the more likely to occur with persons whose work demands 
hard use of the eyes. Almost one-tenth (9.4 per cent) of the blindness of dress- 
makers and seamstresses is thus induced. This proportion, coupled with the 
high proportion just noted for glaucoma in the case of dressmakers and seam- 
stresses and also in the case of teachers—the latter group more often correctly 
ascribing their ailment to that disease—may indicate material and direct con- 
nection between eyestrain and glaucoma. 

In a consideration of the leading specific occupations in which persons now blind 
were once employed, in conjunction with the age period at which their blindness 
occurred, there are additional means of discovering the influence which particular 
callings possess with respect to the safety or lack of safety of the eyesight. So far 
as the proportion blinded in a particular calling at a certain age bears a fairly 
close relation to the proportion of the total population employed and losing sight 
at such age, little occupational risk may be said to appear; but where the repre- 
sentation of blinded persons, at the main working period of life, in a given calling 
is proportionately in excess of the total number of persons employed therein, 
there emerges, in the absence of other intervening factors, a rather definite 
occupational risk. 

In Table 86 are presented the number and the percentage distribution of the 
male and female blind for those occupations having 100 or more persons engaged. 
in them, according to broad age periods at which the loss of sight occurred. 
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TABLE 86.—BLIND PopuLATION 20 YEARS or AGE AND Over, GAINFULLY 
Occurizp Brrorm Vision Was Lost, BY SEX, OccupaATION, AND AGE WHEN 
Viston Was Lost, FrorR THE UNITED StTatTsEs: 1920 


{Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


OCCUPATION BEFORE BLINDNESS 


EPINGTS OTC RS ys eR UROL Aer MIE a 
Laborers, building, general, and not specified - 
Carpenters and cabinetmakers 
Wholesale and retail dealers (except hucksters 

and peddlers) Gewese 95, eee) ak 
Professional serviceswaess fee kee eo 


Mine operatives (in other than coal mines, or 

not specified) 
APTicUl Tural Taborersi ws! 000 SWUM ls Viel ares 
RAUTOSG RWORKers 4 csc eel heals Uae ea ae 
Chauffeurs, teamsters, etc.6____...-__-L_----_- 
Blacksmiths, forgemen, and hammermen_-_-_-_- 


Wirechanies(ing ose) OU teas See Pee NOME ee 
Soldiers, sailors, and marines 
(COalaaMerODeratly ese oe faa wale y seen 
Machinists, millwrights, and toolmakers 
Clerks in stores and salesmen__._..-.--_----.- 


Cooks, waiters, and servants___._-.....---..- 
Paliivers, obey! Too Ce ent aeons 
Brick and stone masons 


Engineers (stationary) and cranemen_-__-_-_-_-_-_- 
Iron and steel operatives (semiskilled) 8.______ 
Hiremien (Stabionary)), Ovo si l0 oo Bee ee 
Manufacturers, officials, managers, and con- 

CEA CTOES ve ae ae aby CaN AN CERN bal a Ae ath Ue ea NC 


Shoemakers and cobblers 
Laborers, steam and Street railroad 
Operatives in clothing and textile factories 

(semiskilled) 
All other and unclassifiable.__-..__---.-__-.-- 


TRV IMIORS Oise a 0s ANON LO ea EM eu 
Waitresses and servants (other than cooks) --- 
Dressmakers and seamstresses (not in factory) - 
‘Teachers, college presidents, and professors__-- 


Cooks 
APTICMITUTAlIaDOLerse eee etce we sa yA 
Clothing and textile operatives (semiskilled) - - 
All other and unclassifiable 


NUMBER 


Losing vision at age of— 


PER CENT OF TOTAL 


Losing vision at age of— 


Total!|} 20 25 45 65 20 25 45 | 65 
to to to {years to to LOW HYTS: 
24 44 64 | and a4 44 64 | and 
years | years?| years?| over ?/| years }years?) years*|over? 
MALES 
| 
14, 826 |/1, 008 |4, 593 |5, 052 |3, 861 6.8 | 31.0 | 34.1 | 26.0 
5, 054 |} 336 |1, 221 |1, 666 |1,729 || 6.6 | 24.2 | 33.0 | 34.2 
1, 459 95 | 497); 516} 315 6.5 | 84.1 | 35.4 | 21.6 
517 13} 125} 203 | 177 2.5 | 22.2 | 39.3 } 34.2 
496 7 | 122:) 214 | 146 1.4 | 24.6 | 43.1 | 29.4 
492 22 | 1384] 188] 139 || 4.5 | 27.2 | 38.2 | 28.3 
479 60) 26251) ANG 43 || 10.4 | 54.7 | 24.4 | 9.0 
326 51 | 107 96 62 || 15.6 | 32.8 | 29.4 | 19.0 
275 23 ; 109 93 46 || 8.4 | 39.6 | 33.8 | 16.7 
247 21 98 81 40 |) 85 | 39.7 | 32.8 | 16.2 
240 10 62 74 89 || 4.2 | 25.8 | 30.8 | 37.1 
225 20 74 81 47 || 8.9 | 32.9 | 36.0 | 20.9 
212 66 | 114 16 LO) SLD 6382 80 ON aoe 
200 20 80 66 29 |; 10.0 | 40.0 | 33.0 | 14.5 
182 12 79 54 34 6.6 | 43.4 | 29.7 | 18.7 
166 10 72 59 24 || 6.0 | 43.4 | 35.5 | 14.5 
166 15 77 52 19 || 9.0 | 46.4 | 31.3 | 11.4 
166 4 50 67 42 || 2.4 | 30.1 | 40.4 | 25.3 
161 7 22 74 54 || 4.3 | 13.7 | 46.0 | 33.5 
158 16 63 55 19 |j 10.1 | 39.9 | 34.8 | 12.0 
144 4 40 62 36 |} 2.8 | 27.8 | 43.1 ) 25.0 
137 10 58 43 21 7.3 | 42.3 | 31.4 | 15.3 
120 5 46 45 22 || 4.2 | 38.3 | 37.5 | 18.3 
115 1 25 45 42 || 0.9 | 21.7 | 39.1 | 86.5 
108 2 26 37 37 1.9 | 24.1 | 34.3 | 34.3 
104 4 40 46 ll 3.8 | 38.5 | 44.2 | 10.6 
101 6 35 32 25 || 5.9) 34.7 | 81.7 | 24.8 
2, 776 178 | 965 | 970) 603 6.4 | 34.8 | 34.9 | 21.7 
FEMALES 
3, 073 169 | 843 |1,066 | 909 || 5.5 } 27.4 | 34.7 | 29. 6 
490 16 89 | 166 | 204 3.3 | 18.2 | 33.9 | 41.6 
453 34 | 156} 145] 105 || 7.5 | 34.4 | 32.0 | 23.2 
349 14 90 | 124] 113 |} 4.0 | 25.8 | 35.5 | 32.4 
232 14 66 79 66 6.0 | 28.4 | 34.1 | 28.4 
215 st 80 64 62 || 0.5 | 37.2 | 29.8 | 28.8 
146 19 31 49 45 || 13.0 | 21.2 | 33.6 | 30.8 
108 7 26 40 31 6.5 | 24.1 | 37.0 | 28.7 
1, 080 64} 305 | 399} 288 5.9 } 28.2 | 36.9 | 26.2 


1 Includes those whose age at enumeration was not reported; includes also those for whom the age when 


vision was lost was not reported. 


2 Included under the appropriate age groups are those whose schedules indicated the period of life, but 


not the exact age, at which vision was lost. 


Of these, 39 males and 6 females became blind in earlier adult 


life (25 to 44); 47 males and 11 females in middle life (45 to 64); and 64 males and 19 females in old age (65 


and over). 


3 Includes stock raisers, gardeners, florists, fruit growers, etc. 
{ 4 Includes locomotive engineers and firemen, switchmen, flagmen, yardmen, etc. 


5 Includes carriage drivers and draymen. 
E& © Not otherwise specified. 


7 Includes glaziers, varnishers, enamelers, etc. Wee : " 
8 Blast furnaces and steel rolling mills, automobile, implement, and wagon factories, car shops, ship- 


yards, etc. 
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Among males, almost two-fifths (37.8 per cent) of the loss of vision in all oceu- 
pations happens in early adult life, the chief working years, or from 20 to 44; a 
larger proportion, therefore, in any particular occupation in this period may in 
general be taken to mean an increased liability to eye diseases or accidents therein. 
The proportion for soldiers, sailors, and marines losing sight in early adult life is 
naturally very high, almost nine-tenths of these having lost their sight under 45 
years and nearly one-third under 25. With the exception of this group, the 
highest proportion losing vision under 45, nearly two-thirds, is for mine operatives 
in other than coal mines. Proportions of approximately one-half losing sight 
under 45 are found for cooks, waiters, and servants, coal mine operatives, clerks 
and stenographers, machinists, millwrights, and toolmakers, iron and _ steel 
operatives, clerks in stores and salesmen, agricultural laborers, chauffeurs, team- 
sters, etc., and railroad workers. It is to be understood, however, that in some 
of the foregoing occupations the larger proportions of persons engaged are in the 
active years of life, when blindness from industrial causes is more likely to occur. 

In the similar statistics for females, occupational risk, so far as it has relation 
to the age of the occurrence of blindness, is here revealed to only a limited extent. 
In only one case, that of waitresses and servants, does the proportion of women 
losing sight under 45 reach two-fifths. Such proportion is next highest for cooks, 
teachers, and agricultural laborers. 


HEREDITY OR CONSANGUINITY 


In connection with the causation of blindness, serious consideration is to be 
given to the part which heredity may play in the problem. This, however, in its 
wide and general implications, of which the effects in blindness are but one 
phase, is a matter to a very large extent veiled in obscurity. Census inquiries 
upon the subject are concerned only with the existence of blind parents, of blind 
brothers or sisters, and of blind children, the inquiries as to blind parents includ- 
ing, as well, information as to their consanguinity. It is to be remembered that 
our statistics relate to individual blind persons, and not to families. They do not 
show the number of families having more than one blind member at one and the 
same time. In the tables showing family relationships, therefore, when there is 
more than one return from the same family, there results a certain number of 
duplications, or really cross references, which have not occurred in the previous 
statistics. In other words, the total number of blind relatives of the three classes 
is not necessarily as great as the sum of the number of blind parents, brothers or 
sisters, and children reported. 

It is well to remember that in a limited proportion of cases the blindness 
reported as in another member of one’s family, especially in a brother or sister, 
may be really chargeable to some disease of infectious character, often trachoma, 
a condition in which the matter of heredity is not involved at all. On the other 
hand, as certain forms of blindness, even though of hereditary origin, make their 
appearance relatively late in life, the census figures, having reference only to 
persons actually blind at the time of the census enumeration, may fall considerably 
short of showing the extent of ultimate hereditary blindness. In some measure 
the foregoing influences probably serve to counteract one another. 

Of foremost importance in studying the connection between a given char- 
acteristic and heredity, or the transmissibility of a characteristic, would be the 
factor of the existence of relatives having that characteristic. Some evidence 
of the hereditary character of blindness would thus be revealed in the existence 
of blind relatives. The series of tables which follows (pp. 154 to 166) brings 
out the information on this subject so far as reported on the special schedules. 
The large proportion of unclassifiable causes, in addition to some natural errors 
in stating family relationships, make it necessary to use the tables with con- 
siderable caution. 
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Proportion having blind relatives.—The extent to which the blind reported in 
1920 as having blind relatives is indicated in Table 87, in which are shown the 
number and the per cent of those having one or both parents blind, those having 
blind brothers or sisters, and those having blind children. 


TaBLE 87.—BLIND POPULATION REPORTING AS TO VISION OF PARENTS, 
BROTHERS OR SISTERS, AND CHILDREN, FOR THE UNITED SraTsEs: 1920 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


NUMBER PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 
VISION OF PARENTS, BROTHERS OR SISTERS, 
AND CHILDREN | 
Both Both 
sated Male Female Sexes Male | Female 
Blind persons reporting as to vision of 
parents; total 225s oo cr et eet 39, 872 28, 413 16, 459 100. 0 100.0: 100.0 
Reporting one or both parents blind________- | 1, 662 Bik i) 916 746 4.2 | 3.9 | 4.5 
Neither parent reported blind_.____---_-_-- 38, 210 22, 497 Toy3713 95. 8 | 96.1 | 95. 5 
Blind persons reporting brothers or 
Sisters; totalsee oe ee eee 36, 339 21, 417 14, 922 100. 0 | 100.0: 100.0 
Reporting blind brothers or sisters..-...----- 3,537 ||. ,2,008 | tee ORY O44) tae 
Reporting brothers or sisters, but not blind__| 32, 802 19, 409 18, 393 90.3 | 90. 6 | 89. 8 
Blind persons reporting children, total_' 20, 359 11, 855 8, 50 100. 0 | 100.0, 100.0 
Reporting blind children.......-.-.--------- manic 160 | 188 17 Waa 2.2 
Reporting children, but not blind__._________- | 20, 011 11, 695 8, 316 98.3 98. 7 97. 8 


Considering only those blind persons for whom definite information is available, 
the proportion having a parent blind, whether one parent or both parents, is 
4,2 per cent.5? The proportion having blind brothers or sisters is 9.7 per cent. 
The proportion having blind children is 1.7 per cent. The relatively high 
proportion of the blind (not far from one-tenth) with blind brothers or sisters is 
perhaps, or in some respects, the most decided indication of the extent to which 
blindness prevails in certain families, or the extent to which heredity constitutes a 
factor in the causation of blindness—though due allowance should be made for 
the possibility of acquired blindness, especially from contagious diseases, among 
members of the same family. 

The extent of blindness in particular families is further indicated by the degree 
in which the blind have relatives of more than one kind, or in the correlation of 
blindness in one of the several groups with blindness in another. 

In Table 88 are given, for those having one or both parents blind, the number 
and per cent having also blind brothers or sisters, and the number and per cent 
having also blind children. 


59 There are 62 blind persons having both parents blind, or 0.2 per cent of the entire number making re- 
‘port. In certain schools for the blind 1 per cent or more of the pupils are found to have blind parents. 

60 Among the blind 15 years of age or over who have once been married the proportion having blind chil- 
dren is 1.4 per cent. 
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TABLE 88.—BLIND PopuULATION REPORTING AS TO VISION OF PARENTS, CLASSI- 
FIED ACCORDING TO VISION OF BROTHERS OR SISTERS AND CHILDREN, FOR 
THE UNiTEeD Srarszs: 1920 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


BLIND PERSONS 
pig Se eee pag ONES OF apical ARENTS | yeITHER PARENT BLIND 
PARENTS | 
VISION OF BROTHERS OR SISTERS AND 
Vavir tie ote tal Rese Per | Per Per | Per 
num- | cent || Num-| cent | cent | Num- | cent | cent 
Hee distri- ber distri- of ber distri- of 
bution bution | total bution | total 
Blind persons reporting broth- 
ersvor:sisters: total: s.22 5.2252 36,102 | 100.0 1,579 | 100.0 4.4 | 34,523 | 100.0 95. 6 
Reporting blind brothers or sisters... 3,517| 9.7 4o4'| 31.3| 1401). 3,023; 8&8. 860 
Reporting brothers or sisters, but 
HOU UC  e eae Pae seer ee = 32, 585 90. 3 1, 085 68. 7 SNS il ols O00, 91. 2 96. 7 
Blind persons reporting chil- 
nem VtOtA ae me ee ok | 20,160 | 100.0 1,061 | 100.0 5.3 | 19,099} 100.0 94.7 
= | -| =< = == ic a) 
Reporting blind children_____._____- 342 17 55 5. 2 16. 1 287 1.5 83. 9 
Reporting children, but not blind___| 19, 818 98. 3 1, 006 94.8 ouil 18, 812 98. 5 94. 9 


Of those blind persons having a parent blind, practically three-tenths (31.3 
per cent) have in addition brothers or sisters who are blind. This proportion is 
almost four times as great as the corresponding proportion for those not having a 
blind parent but having blind brothers or sisters (8.8 per cent). Of those having a 
parent blind, 5.2 per cent have themselves children who are blind. This propor- 
tion is over three times as great as the corresponding proportion for those not 
having a parent blind but having blind children (1.5 per cent). The percentage 
for the blind having blind brothers or sisters and also a blind parent is considerably 
over four times as large as the corresponding proportion for those not having 
blind brothers or sisters, or 14 per cent as against 3.3 per cent. The percentage 
of the blind who have blind children and also have a blind parent is more than 
three times as large as the corresponding proportion for those not having blind 
children, or 16.1 per cent as against 5.1 per cent. 

Table 89 gives figures for the married, widowed, or divorced blind persons 15 
years of age and over, showing the number reporting blind brothers or sisters 
correlated with the number reporting blind children. 


TaBLE 89.—Marriep, WipowrED, oR. Divorced Buinp PopuLaTIon RE- 
PORTING AS TO VISION OF BROTHERS OR SISTERS, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 
To VISION OF CHILDREN, FOR THE UNITED States: 1920 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


BLIND PER- 
SONS REPORT- || 
ING AS TO |; BROTHERS OR rencontre a 
VISION OF || SISTERS BLIND Row Ben 
BROTHERS || 
OR SISTERS 
VISION OF CHILDREN 
Per || Per Per 
Per er 
Total | cent cent | cent 
num- |distri- Num- distri- cent | Num- distri- cent 
ber of ber of 
Pony): }s Dee bu- | total bu- | total 
tion tion tion 
Blind persons reporting children, total_.--| 18,677 |100.0 || 1,453 |100.0 | 7.8 | 17,224 |100.0 | 92.2 
Reporting pind ehudrens.. ew eeate oe eee OES 314 | 1.7 86 | 5.9 | 27.4 228) WANS Tan 
Reporting children, but not blind_------.-------- 18, 363 | 98.3 || 1,367 | 94.1 | 7.4 | 16,996 | 98.7 | 92.6 
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Of those having blind brothers or sisters, 5.9 per cent have in addition children 
who are blind. This proportion is almost five times as large as the correspond- 
ing proportion for those not having blind brothers or sisters (1.3 per cent). The 
proportion of the blind who have blind brothers or sisters and who also have 
blind children is nearly four times as large as the proportion for those not report- 
ing blind chilren, or 27.4 per cent as against 7.4 per cent.®# 

In all these results are found evidence of the effects of heredity, or the extent 
to which blindness persists in given families, even with all necessary allowance 
for that portion of blindness which is due to acquired disease and which spreads 
among several members of one family. 

Table 90 gives for the several race and nativity groups the number of the 
blind reporting one or both parents blind, together with the percentages based on 
these figures. 


TasLE 90.—Buinp PopuuaTIon, BY Racr anD Nativity, Cuassiripp Ac- 
CORDING TO VISION OF PARENTS, FOR THE UniTep Srarss: 1920 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules} 


BLIND PERSONS 

REPORTING AS || ONE OR BOTH PARENTS | NEITHER PARENT || Per 

TO VISION OF BLIND BLIND cent 

PARENTS || distri- 
RACE AND NATIVITY ss aaed SRM RSI Tia ANN em SEO toa binge! 

Per Per Per Per blind 

Total cent || Num-| cent | cent | Number! £e2t || popu- 

number | distri- ber distri- of distri- | lation 

bution bution | total bution | 

PVT OCLASSBS Orme Ss eels 39,872 | 100.0 || 1,662] 100.0 4.2 38, 210 | 100.0 |} 100.0 
AUN aie ECTS, gn Pap RIO 35,706 | 89.6 || 1,445| 869] 40] 34,261] 989.7 89. 6 
ING Ver CS hn Oe 20,561 4 74009, S621) 75.81 Aa 8 80g. Pea aie 
Horeien-born) oe. aida 6,145 | 15.4 193} 11.6] 3.1 5,952 | 15.6 || 15.5 
BNCEE Os er atte oir UL Nea cat 3, 848 9.7 175 | 10.5), 4.5 8, 673 9.6 | 9. 6 
Oe eho EeH ogee a 4 Ua LN OR A 290 0.7 41 DOR Naat 249 Q.'7 4 0.8 
OpHer Colonsay oe TO ag 28 0.1. | " 0.101%, G2) 27 Oe eit 


“1 Per cent not shown, base being less than 100. 


A somewhat larger proportion of Negroes than of whites have one or both 
parents blind, the percentages being, respectively, 4.5 and. 4. The Indians, 
however, have much the highest proportion, or 14.1 per cent. Native whites 
have a higher proportion than the foreign born, the respective percentages being 
4.2 and 3.1. The high proportion for Indians may be due to some extent to 
similar conditions in child and parent, the blindness in both being chargeable 
to the same cause, often trachoma. The relatively low proportion for foreign- 
born whites is possibly to be attributed in part to the fact that immigrants, in 
order to qualify for admission into the United States, must be of a rather selec} 
stock physically, and free to a relatively large extent of such pathological con- 
ditions as might lead to blindness. Furthermore, the large proportion of blind- 
ness among this group caused by accidents would serve somewhat to reduce the 
proportion of blindness of hereditary character with them. 

In Table 91 are shown the proportions of the blind who have a parent blind, 
whether father or mother, or both,® distributed by age when vision was lost. 


61 In certain schools for the blind from one-tenth to one-fourth of the pupils are found to have blind 
relatives. 

62 The number of the blind who have both parents blind being very small, the proportion based upon 
such number and the proportion based upon the number having one or both parents blind would be very 
little different. In other investigations it has been found that the proportion of children affected with 
blindness when both parents are blind and the proportion when only one parent is blind are much the 
same, The explanation for this situation probably lies in the circumstance that with different pathological 
conditions in parents who are blind, the blindness of one being due to one affection and that of the other 
to a different cause—it being seldom to be expected that the disorder in both should arise from one and 
the same cause—the liability to the transmission of blindness should be no more marked than in the case 
of unions of one sighted and one blind partner. 
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TaBLE 91.—B.uinp PoruLaTion, By AGE WHEN Vision Was Lost, CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO VISION OF PARENTS, FOR THE UNITED States: 1920 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


NUMBER PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 
' ~ ~ 

2 | One parent only| av One parent only | 40 

ees : oq ° a, =I 

Me ae eto Mar Let g i=| reported blind HS reported blind ne 
Total! | S73 ae nla: 

eg} _' |sH|Se) Se |. || = || 8/28 |e 

As 3S ara a +2 5, S eS Q Se | 2s le 5, 

Sais Ves hSe leo 6S 6 8 ig oo 

om ee |b ar a 2 lg ee a a 
‘ADS N69 laisse cea vel AL 40, 913 |} 62 |1,600 || 798 | 802 | 38, 210 |/100. 0 ||100. 0 |/100. 0 |100. 0 {100.0 
orn lend ase ese an a 3,978 | 17| 161 || 93} 68| 3,672 || 10.0 || 10.3 || 11.9; &7] 98 
Notion blame rss ean As all 35, 832 || 41 |1, 407 |} 690 | 717 | 33, 791 || 90.0 || 89.7 || 88.1 | 91.3 | 90.2 

Losing vision at age of— 

ess) than 20; years 2 yi 10, 638 || 12 186 91 95 | 10,202 |) 26.7 |) 11.9 || 1136) 12.1). 27.2 
Iessithanulyears 20 uteue 2, 215 4 16 10 6 2151 5. 6 1.0 123 0.8 Out 
dpr(efey chs ial) cad area es ame Ar at 554 1 5 2 3 539 1.4 0:3 0.3 | 0.4 1.4 
UO Viale he se eeu ait sen Togo) 2 35 18 Wp 1, 534 4.0}; 2.2 20 2.2 4.1 
OLUOLO) YeaTS wae os Fh 2, 478 1 46 18 28 2, 389 6. 2 2.9 2.3 3.6 6.4 
MONONA WATS! een Gig Eset) 1, 849 3 40 24 16 Lurie: 4.6 2:6 Sad 2.0 4.7 
a BCORLO: VEATS 2/522 ou uae 1, 410 1 30 13 17 1, 363 3.5 HB a alle ei 2.2 3.6 
Age not definitely reported _ BBO ated 6 8 454 1.4 0.9 OySpi ay de/Os |) ee 
HAW TA OSE Meet el MAE She US 2204 eee 2 1 1 203 0.6 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.5 
Childhood or youth_____ sila Sere 12 3 7 251 0.8 0.8 QUOI ONDE Onr7 
20 years Orvover le o8 22 ie 25, 194 || 29 |1, 221 |) 599 | 622 | 23, 589 || 63.3 || 77.9 || 76.5 | 79.2 | 63.0 
ZOTO EV ECALS iis ok vuln Pelkey 1, 543 |i_e- 34 22 12 1, 497 3.9 2.2 2.8 15 4.0 
Do Goss yearn cs ve iw aw 6,977 || 11 21201) 122 90 Cp 6Sd Wee. ON 1d. O Wh) POs Old ke Sure 

45 to 64 years 22 2-02 t elt 8, 821 7 495 || 237 | 258 8/213) jl) 220200 31. 6) 30.8917 32, 9, 21.9 
65 years or over ?7___.____.- 7,853 || 11 | 480 || 218 | 262 | 7,194 || 19.7 || 30.6 || 27.8 | 33.4 | 19.2 

Age not reported._.____...---__- 1,103 || 4 BO id ew aT Tote VON NER S| Man weug’ NAb oe ENG IG | 


1 Includes those not reporting as to vision of parents. 

2 Included under the appropriate age groups are those reporting the period of life but not the exact age 
at which vision was lost. Of these, 75 became blind in early adult life (25 to 44), 108 in middle life (45 to 
64), and 156 in old age (65 or over). 

Only a slightly greater chance exists of a child being congenitally blind when 
a parent is blind than when a parent is not blind. Of blind persons with a 
blind parent, 10.3 per cent were born blind, while of persons not having blind 
parents, 9.8 per cent were born blind.® Heredity would thus seem to have but 
little connection, relatively, with blindness existing from birth, or congenital 
blindness. Most of the effects of heredity are manifest at later stages of life. 

If there is a blind parent, the proportion of congenital blindness is greater 
when it is a blind father than when it is a blind mother, the respective percent- 
ages being 11.9 and 8.7. 

As already stated, there appears from Table 91 a somewhat greater likelihood 
of a blind parent when blindness occurs in adult life than when it occurs at a 
younger period. Of those having a parent blind, 77.9 per cent lost their sight 
at 20 or over and 11.9 per cent under that age, while of those not having a parent 
blind the respective proportions are 63 per cent and 27.2 per cent. In fact, the 
higher the age of the loss of sight the greater seems the likelihood of the exist- 
ence of a blind parent. With blindness occurring in late middle life or old age 
the proportions are materially higher for those having a blind parent than for 
those not having a blind parent. While a little over three-fifths (62.2 per cent) 


—— a 


63 Among the congenitally blind and among the noncongenitally blind the proportions having a blind 
parent are but little different, being, respectively, 4.5 per cent and 4 per cent. As already pointed out, 
statistics with respect to congenital blindness are unsatisfactory, and to some extent unreliable. Cone 
genital blindness is set down as a cause of blindness only when no specific cause can be determined, pos- 
sibly representing only about one-half of the blindness reported as existing from birth. Some persons 
reported as born blind became so very shortly after birth; others born blind were not so discovered till 
somewhat later, and were wrongly reported as not born blind. 
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ofthe blind with a blind parent lost sight at 45 or over, only a little over two- 
fifths (41.1 per cent) of those without a blind parent lost it at such age. This 
situation is doubtless in large part to be accounted for by the appearance late 
in life of certain diseases of apparently hereditary nature, notably cataract and 
glaucoma. 

The figures suggest that when blindness occurs before middle age and a blind 
parent is involved, such parent is somewhat more likely to be the father; when 
blindness occurs at a later time, the parent is more likely to be the mother. 
The matter is with little doubt affected by the fact, on the one hand, that females 
suffer to a greater extent than males from glaucoma, a disease of hereditary 
character and manifesting itself rather late in life, and by the fact, on the other 
hand, that females generally live to a relatively older age than males, or to a 
time when a disorder such as glaucoma may operate. 

Table 92 gives the distribution by cause of blindness, for blind persons re- 
porting as to blindness in parents, showing also whether the blind parent is the 
father or the mother. 

The general diseases given are only those believed to have special hereditary 
significance, while the specific disorders of the eye are quite fully shown. By 
comparing the diseases having higher proportions in case of parental blindness 
than in the opposite case, there may be found, to some extent, which diseases 
have an effect upon blindness through hereditary operations. Those disorders, 
in the order of the apparent extent of the influence upon them of the existence 
of a parent who is blind—that is, in the order of the ratios between the propor- 
tions of the blind having a blind parent and the proportions not having a blind 
parent—are as follows: Progressive myopia, retinitis pigmentosa, detachment 
of the retina, cataract, glaucoma, old age, trachoma, neuralgia, exposure to heat, 
and sore eyes. With respect to congenital blindness the two proportions are 
not very different. 

Of all the disorders mentioned, trachoma and cataract show a larger propor- 
tion when it isthe father who isthe blind parent. Inthe case of glaucoma, progres- 
sive myopia, atrophy of the optic nerve, old age, neuralgia, exposure to heat, and 
sore eyes, there are larger proportions for a blind mother. With the remaining 
disorders the proportions are practically identical. 

The results as to the hereditary character of most of the foregoing disorders 
confirm what has been known in greater or less degree. The hereditary influence 
of cataract, glaucoma, the two retinal affections, especially retinitis pigmentosa, 
and progressive myopia have been duly recognized in scientific investigation. 
Neuralgia, as has already been indicated, was often erroneously reported for 
glaucoma. Blindness attributed to old age, as also previously observed, is really 
in great measure to be charged to cataract and glaucoma, both these diseases 
operating largely at that time of life, though with a certain form of cataract 
exposure to heat has some connection. The representation of both cataract and 
glaucoma among the affections of hereditary nature would be considerably 
enlarged but for the fact that they occur so often in the later years of life, or 
subsequent to the census reporting. Trachoma, together with sore eyes, being 
an infectious disease, may spread among several members of the same family 
without the involving of any hereditary factors. 

The reasons for the variations in the proportions for certain affections as 
between a blind father and a blind mother are at present not altogether clear. 
To an extent the differences are due to the relatively greater prevalence of some 
affections with one sex than with the other. This may account, in part at least, 
for the larger proportion for glaucoma, together with neuralgia and old age, in 
the case of females, because of their greater longevity. 

In Table 93 are given the number and the percentage distribution for the same 
diseases, according to whether or not there are blind brothers or blind sisters. 
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TasLeE 92.—B.LIND PopuLATION REPORTING AS TO: VISION OF PARENTS, 
CLASSIFIED BY CAUSE OF BLINDNESS, FOR THE UNITED StTaTEs: 1920 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


CAUSE OF BLINDNESS 


PAU CRI GOSH NS cetiel in ae Seam eee 
Cause reported t = See ee Sle Vee ne 
Specific affection of the eye--_--------- 


Diseases of the conjunctiva____---_- 
Trachoma (granular eyelids)----_- 
Ophthalmia neonatorum _____--_- 
FANMOGINOT Bee Lee ee igs Mr te ae Ae 


Diseases of the cornea___--_-------- 
Disease Ol tNEHTISM: yee Ve he) oe 
Diseases of the choroid!) .2.__2._---- 
Gilattomimia et Cadet eins Sena ay! 


Diseases of the retina__.--___---_--- 
Retinitis pigmentosa______--__--- 
Retinitis hemorrhagica_---------- 
Detachment of the retina______-_- 
HAV OEITS TR winter Neh a OG io Lb 


Diseases of the optic nerve_-_-_------ 
Atrophy of the optic nerve_-_--_--- 
PAU Ger eek ie ME WA 2a tare EN 


AGAR ACT Ui Tae aa tere irises Ne 
Amaurosis and other disturbances 
ORGVITSEOTIS -  Se alte otee yet el 72 ea 
iProgressivednyopia seco a 
Cancer and other neoplasms_-_____-. 
All other diseases of the eye_-_------ 
Combination of two or more dis- 
eases ofthe eye_._-....--.--.-.--- 


Diseases other than specific affection 
OMbHEIR Veen ne emi PER Uaioe ee 

Diseases of the head, other than 
FAO TITTIOT Sa AN A 
ENCWIMAtISTN = Nee ERO RT 
SPOTL Sees AS Rr ee RA ull 
ocomotonataxian: keMGw eww nas 
All other general diseases.____.__--- 


Accident or other injury (including 

sympathetic ophthalmia) _________- 
MIAMORMIATIOM Se) ay rey es Se RUUD Ry 
All other definitely reported causes_- 


Causes indefinitely or inaccurately 

PRO TOT GCC set RI Sk RS 
Congenital (cause not stated) _-_____ 
Old sa cone iy eee RO Sails ue ner 
SSNS a Kea Ue A AAS Ae uaa een wn NAL AAD 
HXpOSUFe LO Neath] Le ae Neti) 
SOFCRR VES eee MER tee krack Ut 
PATI OUM Ohtcan cay ene rg. oes ne eM ed 


Combination of different classes of 
CATS CSeen see eto tune ty. rea N 


Cause unknown or not reported_______- 


PER CENT DISTRIBUTION ! 


‘NUMBER 

> |One parent only| Hd 

ag reported blind | &.8 

ira AQ 

a ce) 

3 |es| 3 | SE/S8) 28 
6 |S8| 6 Sa /ga) 3s 
Be jim | & ie a | Ze 
40, 913 62|1, 600| 798) 802) 38, 210 
35, 788|| 57|1,351|, 672| 679] 33, 749 
13, 816|| 20] 713/} 350) 363) 12, 816) 
2,192|/| 4) 49] 29) 20) 2,065 
555), 3{ 29); 18) A 506 
1, 198 1 7 4 3] 1, 138! 
439i 25.44) 18 sen ht Meaney 
AEGON 131 Oe Gho eaTe yap 
MONE 6 Bi deine 283 
GOl eae ie 2 60! 
1,9321|, (2) /126\) 55) 71), 1,787 
AOr i eoneaiG WABI) 12h) eg 
AA iS 4 2 2 39 
LOM 8 Pind Amat T 
eels GI ONT sen lias 
cy | en Cite Bi VOU Ath eS 
2,458|, 2) 91]/ 43) 48] 2,331 
1, 756|| 2} 67|| 30) 37] 1,663 
FD) ee 624 Sigel 668 
) 

4,896|| 9] 349|| 176} 173] 4,441 
57 1 1 1 RMON 54 
re (ec i 2} 10} 104 
i Aa DN daw Shia (0249 
222 4 Ohh nia e 
AGL LA Wes SE AAT hn) Lhe AO4 
5, 62 8| 125] 61) 64) 5,415 
Bel 1) t .6 AMM PACE Ye: 
PORN ONE Ure rlcheen 182 
ISH COM) ct PP 163 
GSieeee Dilley 4 2 66 

4, 803 115|| 57; 58] 4,631 
5,913/} 3] 109/| 63! 46) 5,702! 
149 Tuas Licey. 4h nase 
SION 20. 10), 101.) POTS 
9,119|| 25| 369|| 181} 188) 8, 549 
2,635|| 12| 94/| 53} 41] 2,451 
7701.8), . 431) 15h). 281. ve 2688 
FAS ON (OGM LOA Lola 7 Hel 
BOT Ee oe 8) 13}) «476 
497|| 2) 21 8} 13] 468 
4,162), 8| 165|/| 87| 78] 3,945 
BE RONG Gi ad S30 
5,125] 5] 249]/ 126) 123] 4,461 


One parent only 
reported blind 

i by 
a3 ||Ss\43 
Ss || & |gs)\ss 

A =e | ha DP 
100. 0||100. 0|{100. 0100. 0 
38, 6|| 52. 8i| 52.1] 53.5 
61/1 36) 43) 29 
L Gio 2 We Th 16 
33/1 0.5|| 0.6) 0.4 
Lai} 1.0/| 1.0! 09 
1.2|| 1.0]} 0.9] 1.0 
0.7/} 0.4]) O71 0.1 
0. Onde ne 0.3 
541 9.3/1 8.21 10.5 
Ws LS. de Stites 
0.1] 0.3/| 0.3] 0.3 
0.3/| 0.2/| 0.3] 0.1 
0.5]; 1.0]| 0.9] 1.0 
OBL) Ou Bilin Bbw. 013 
6.911 6&7 6.4) 724 
4.9|| 5.0] 4.5] 5.4 
2,0} 1.8]| 1.9] 1.6 
13. 7|| 25. 8]| 26.2} 25.5 
OZ Osa Orne sak 
0.3/| 0.9] 03] 1.5 
0.7/| 0.4] 03) 04 
0.6; 0.3] 0.3] 0.3 
eB) Qesil i OC RIN ay 
15.7] 9.3/| 9.1] 9.4 
1.1]| 04/1 03) 06 
Of 50. HNO 
OLS OU Om: 
OQ Qed Jae 0.3 
13.4/| 85) 85) 85 
16.5|| 8.1] 9.4) 68 
0.4|| 0.4/1 01) 06 
PA Nees PLM ny ns 
25. 5|| 27. 3|| 26.9) 27.7 
7.4|| 7.0] 7.9) 6.0 
2,2|| 3.2] 22) 41 
1S 1 Ol) Roh 
1.4) Le 12} 19 
1.4)| 16]| 1.2) 1.9 
11. 6! 12. 2|| 12.9] 11.5 
0.9] 0.7!| 0.9} 0.6 


1 Not shown for those reporting both parents blind, base being less than 100. 
2 Includes those not reporting as to vision of parents. 
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TaBLE 93.—BLIND PoPULATION REPORTING AS TO VISION OF BROTHERS OR 


SISTERS, CLASSIFIED BY CAUSE OF BLINDNESS, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 


1920 
‘ [Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 
PER CENT 
ween DISTRIBUTION 
Per cent aie it 
distri- Reporting 1 

bution || Report- | brothers || Report- | Prothers 

REPORTED CAUSE OF BLINDNESS Gf blind Aijmg blimd'| toe sisters, idne pla or sis- 

popula- || prothers | none blind || brothers ane 

tion or blind | or none or blind blin a6 
sisters | reported || sisters Hi 

blind* a 
reported 

blind 
VASNGRUBOS 2 8 ic TRS UE Ih AURORA Ione 5 ORME Ra RY) 3, 537 92) SOO HY Ck AER UML de 
Cause reported Vw Ve I Ne CN iM 2b FRE 100. 0 3, 606 29, 074 100. 0 100. 0 

i 
Specific affection: of the eye! lol 38.6 1, 258 11,017 41.8 37.9 
Diseases of the conjunctiva_........-..---.2.-- 6.1 133 1,616 4.4 5.6 
Trachoma (granular eyelids)_-___.....--_____- 1.6 57 462 1.9 1.6 
Ophthalmia meenatorumee le ok Vel SS) 53 803 1.8 2.8 
PASTE OG ERO TALI Stuer a cg Neh ah Ll UPA LE 109 28 351 0.8 be2 
‘Diseasesiot Gueveornes. 280 Le a i Li 27 332 0.9 inal 
PI SOASOS eG ERTS ee to LE WP SRR AUT Cae 0.7 a 219 0.2 0.8 
Diseasesiof thevchoroid. 2220 30 0.2 16 37 0.5 0.1 
GTA UICOTIA YS ee Meme e HUSA NU Oy MUTE ar US etal ie) oh 5.4 154 1, 628 Dak 5.6 
TISBASES TOR PRO Me ULIA. Ne ars gti Sac 1.4 52 410 U7, 1.4 
Rietiiitts plementose ae y= 2 ea 0.1 17 25 0.6 0.1 
Retiniis HemorrhaLvica lel DOE Mahe eine 0.3 4 94 0.1 0.3 
Detachmentiof the retina 2) ea 0.5 16 148 0.5 0.5 
PRTG eh 0 Fey cs BAN AF We ar OY FATA ND TE AID ig UNA RAN UP 0.5 15 143 0.5 0.5 
Diseases of the optic nerve__._ 2222-2 6.9 231 2,016 WA, 6.9 
Atrophy ofthe optic ner've____--.-_ 22. Le 4.9 150 1,443 Dee 5.0 
ACLU OG O Tete CUS ear UO EEN ha eM i Den Ree 2.0 76 573 2.5 2.0 
CAPT he ys ie Ba Dec onan) UUs ae gee L300 519 3, 906 17.3 13.4 
Amaurosis and other disturbances of vision____ 0.2 21 27 0.7 0.1 
PrOSLESSIVE AT SO PIG ee NN ne Ty 0.3 19 86 0.6 0.3 
Cancer and other neoplasms._.-222----- 2. 0.7 7 224 0.2 0.8 
All other diseases of the eye____-._____________- 0.6 31 148 1.0 0.5 
Combination of two or more diseases of the eye_ Dad 41 368 1.4 ae 
Diseases other than specific affection of the eye__- Laon 336 4,826 . Aye, 16.6 
Diseases of the head, other than meningitis_-__- Le 18 334 0.6 Steal 
EC TUGU TINA GIST AE 8) Re ONT a Ce Ua Meh OU BE 0.5 6 163 0.2 0.6 
Posh OF GU WASHER vasa calle cet pe DMP NO Ne RE LORE SCR ee 0.5 9 134 0.3 0.5 
PO GOTIO GOT eae Sel ea ES DM ay sec ARN aM cao gh 0.2 59 0.1 0.2 
All other) general diseases: 9) 2 edie ine ne 13.4 300 4,136 10.0 14.2 
Accident or other injury (including sympathetic 

OpHtbalaig) owe IN Oy Aes UN ie! il ARE TL ae 16.5 167 5, 199 5.6 17.9 
INT SILO TAATIOUS Nicolae oa H0 Gy LAI PAN AT ice alg a yy a 0.4 26 91 0.9 0.3 
All other definitely reported causes_._._.._______- 2.3 16 718 0.5 Dio 
Causes indefinitely or inaccurately reported _---- 25.5 1,183 6, 933 39.4 23. 8 
Congenital (cause not stated)___...--__--_____- Wee 686 1,499 22.8 5.2 
CB CG Sr eas Maa a PARES NIT (A EATER Cd ees ey Sa ERP let Dio 44 645 nat 22 
IN GLIAL oe hie ah se Mala Re Aes SG AA 15 56 458 Ty 1.6 
Exposure tosneat ue Ui eae EE Cn 1.4 29 448 1.0 5 
SOME OV OS ey ne ee Ae Ne IU SRSA TU A ON VET 1.4 42 410 1.4 14 
PAT OU Or = We ihe ita) Rr site ls RARER. O Sebibt da i ly | 11.6 326 3,473 10.8 11.9 
Combination of different classes of causes__._..-_- 0.9 20 290 0.7 1.0 
Cause unknown or notireported i. eet UNE hee te 531 BHO po | Pep paimaeiel CK (Ai bes ie 


The causes showing larger proportions in the case where such relatives exist 
than in the opposite case are for the most part specific affections of the eye. 
Such disorders, in the order of the relative differences in the respective propor- 
tions, are amaurosis and other disturbances of vision, retinitis pigmentosa, diseases 
of the choroid, progressive myopia, cataract, trachoma, and atrophy of the optic 
nerve (besides other affections of the optic nerve). An excess in the proportions 
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where blind brothers or sisters exist is shown also for malformations and 
neuralgia, and for congenital causes not otherwise stated, in the latter case the 
ratio between the respective proportions being 4 to 1. 

In Table 94 is presented a similar distribution by cause correlated with figures 
showing the existence of blind children. 


TaBLE 94.—BuiInp PoruLaTION REPORTING AS TO VISION OF CHILDREN, 
CLASSIFIED BY CAUSE OF BLINDNESS, FOR THE UNITED StaTEs: 1920 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules} 


PER CENT 
NUMBER DISTRIBUTION 
Per cent 
distribu- | Reporting Ce 
REPORTED CAUSE OF BLINDNESS fen Report- apis Report- |children, 
ing : ing none 
popula- || piing | ,Dlind || blind | blind 
tion sa or none : 
children reported children | or none 
blind reported 
blind 
BASTINCATISOS sree eee EN ops ina ee Ree Aes EU tics nA RS 348 | ZO ROM a 5 es ne ee a 
See) | ocepeei as | | | —— aes | <mepemecaeedeesemnssmcas 
Cause reporbedits seni (ee See ei el dts be 100. 0 300 17, 516 100. 0 100, 0 
Specific affection of the eye_-..------.-.-.------- 38. 6 126 7, 568 42.0 43.2 
Diseases of the conjunctiva--.-..-------------- 6.1 12 539 4.0 3.1 
Trachoma (granular eyelids) ..--.----------- 1.6 9 319 3.0 1.8 
Ophthalmia neonatorum: 226220 poole 3.3 66 0.3 0.4 
SAV OCHOT Va Uren NTs ie Ek NUE i LAN TAN EE 1.2 2 154 ON7 0.9 
IDiseases of Lhe carmegs: es Vee ee ee 142 3 158 1.0 0.9 
WISEASES OL TNE Te eee eee ee ee OS Tea area TS7qitase Sete a 0.8 
Diseases, of the choroid’. ¥icesscc a2. wi ket coos AN Pais ke £4 he See ee 0,2 
Glaieo mae aes OU NLL mR LAV RoR Cate ee 5.4 18 1, 396 6.0 8.0 
mMiseases of thelretina. 2.250 2a lesb ou a ee 1.4 5 268 Ls7 15 
RetiMItis DIEMeNTOSads Soeee oe OTe 3 RM ia ahs aa YA Ne Ue A 0.1 
Retinitis hemorrhagica__--.._-_-_-...-.--.-- 0.3 2 65 0.7 0.4 
Detachment of the retina_-.._-1-12.--_--22- 0.5 1 96 0.3 0.5 
WATUOUR OTE SE BEI Se Le OO AND Se SCTE 0.5 2 90 0.7 0.5 
Diseases, of theroptie nerves ss 2- Uae eee ee 6.9 19 1, 362 6.3 7.8 
Abtrophyiot the:optic nerves2cer bate 2 4.9 13 926 4.3 5.3 
BATT ODOT ata ack ol UU a AMIEL SIE A! BLU Retna 2.0 6 436 2.0 2.5 
WAL STAC hues tps cu ager enon Aa! eI edu 13.7 59 3, 201 19.7 18,3 
Amaurosis and other disturbances of vision__-- 0. 2 1 19 0.3 0.1 
Progressive myopia ss us Bley hue De Pe 0.3 1 51 0.3 0,3 
Cancer and other neoplasms_--___--..-_--.---- 0.7 2 97 0.7 0.6 
All other diseases of the eye__._.....-.--_------ 0.6 2 63 0.7 0.4 
Combination of two or more diseases of the eye_ 133 4 263 133 h5 
Diseases other than specific affection of the eye_. LEG 39 2, 331 13.0 133 
Diseases of the head, other than meningitis___-_ Loy J 100 0.3 0.6 
PRUOUAM AC ISTO Deere MMS eb eee Oe De 0.5 1 119 0.3 0.7 
SHORTS aera POET NGM SEMA IUR oe Nae ay TUE Fens OB sel cer ees Sa SE eee 0.3 
POCO IOCOT AGA Xia Wen IHC OE Uh ERO PIE sal 0.2 | 2 37 0.7 0,2 
All other genera] diseases, not specific affection 
ERO OLE erg Se OG, HOLL Og el IN Tae Cn UC 8 13. 4 35 2, 019 11.7 11,5 
Accident or other injury (including sympathetic 
ODN Ghalimia) Se Pek Sah R eau AL a ial 16. 5 29 2, 885 9.7 16.5 
Malformations osu taeda eusteb edt Mies eed ee Ge LL Qadir sles AVY | 22 [08 aS (3) 
All other definitely reported causes_.__.-.______- 242 3 505 1.0 2.9 
Causes indefinitely or inaccurately reported ___-- 255 97 4,013 32.3 22,9 
Congenital (cause not stated)_.._--..----2---- Tee 14 135 4.7 0.8 
OL ee Wiha Rhy ah KA colelan dug wt Mayan 7A 10 656 3:8 3,7 
INGUTALC ae Ubaneoyy Woh, aad EV Oo ee io 11 417 BC 2.4 
HM xpostire; tojbedt.s sere Lace Oe ONT S 1.4 6 370 2.0 2.1 
MOLCIOV OS ee eae yer a ae ke Ue NP EU Seah 1.4 0) 218 3.0 AD 
DATA REE TTET emer n A Rit UIA Baty BAH) Meer REWER NSE 11.6 47 2; 217 15.7 12.7 
Combination of different classes of causes.____-_- 0.9 6 210 2.0 ee, 
Cause unknown) or not Treporteda eles wale WM ee ely 48 PAS Boke SLs SEN A 2 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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The figures are not so. conclusive here as in preceding tables, though larger 
proportions where blind children are reported are seen in certain cases. The 
excess does not appear in any of the general classes of causes except locomotor 
ataxia and those indefinitely or inaccurately reported. Definite disorders, how- 
ever, in which there are larger proportions when blind children are reported than 
when they are not are amaurosis, sore eyes, trachoma, retinitis hemorrhagica, and 
other neoplasms, diseases of the cornea, and cataract. The difference is greatest, 
however, in the case of congenital blindness, the proportion in the one case being 
almost six times as large as in the other. 

In the combination or the correlation of the results with respect to the three 
kinds of blind:relatives just considered there may appear the general influences 
of heredity upon the different disorders responsible for blindness. On the whole, 
a not inconsiderable though limited degree of similarity is manifested in the 
results for the several groups. With most of the causes the amount of blindness 
does not seem to be greatly affected by the existence of blind relatives. The 
causes found to operate the more extensively among persons with blind relatives, 
consequently showing their hereditary nature, are chiefly specific affections of 
the eye, particularly of the crystalline lens and retina, and in addition amaurosis 
and myopia, and to a less extent affections of the optic nerve, choroid, and cornea. 
General diseases are for the most part without effect in the matter except neu- 
ralgia, closely allied to glaucoma. The leading exceptions, however, are diseases 
of venereal origin. ! 

Only three disorders of hereditary tendencies are found with all three classes of 
blind relatives—cataract, neuralgia, and trachoma. The importance of heredity 
as a factor in the causation of blindness from cataract is here accentuated. 
Neuralgia is in large part erroneously reported for glaucoma, as stated in con- 
nection with parental blindness, and the hereditary influences of that disease 
are therefore attested anew. Both cataract and glaucoma would show more pro- 
nounced hereditary tendencies but for the fact that they frequently appear late in 
life, and blindness from these causes may not have developed in relatives up to the 
date of the census. Trachoma is largely reported where relatives are blind, not 
because of any hereditary propensities in its case, but because of its prevalence 
among several different members of one family, as a result of infection. 

Progressive myopia and retinitis are in two categories, those for parents and for 
brothers or sisters. Like cataract and glaucoma, both of these disorders might indi- 
cate more fully their hereditary connection if they occurred more often in the early 
years of life, or with respect to children. In two categories, those for parents 
‘and for children, is sore eyes. This complaint is in no small part trachoma, 
and its presence is to be explained very largely by infection. Amaurosis and 
causes reported as congenital without further designation appear in two categories, 
brothers or sisters and children. In both these relationships the influences of 
hereditary action are striking. 

The remaining disorders specified as having larger proportions in the case of 
blind relatives than in the opposite case are found each in but a single category. 
With respect to blindness of a parent only are set down detachment of retina, 
glaucoma, old age, and exposure to heat; with respect to brothers or sisters only, 
diseases of the choroid, malformations, and atrophy of the optic nerve (and 
other affections of the optic nerve); and with respect to children only, locomotor 
ataxia, retinitis hemorrhagica, cancer and other neoplasms, and diseases of the 
cornea. 

The extent of hereditary influences upon certain of the disorders enumerated, 
or even the inclusion of one or two in any degree, may be a matter of some 
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uncertainty, especially in view of the small numbers sometimes involved, a cir- 
cumstance that serves to deprive them of the fullest significance. In certain 
cases, also, the differences in the two sets of proportions—the proportionindicating 
the presence of blind relatives and the proportion where there are none—are 
very small. Again, increased proportions for some disorders in the case of blind 
relatives are the reflections of smaller proportions for others, generally of non- 
- hereditary character. On the other hand, some disorders would doubtless display 
more decided hereditary tendencies if these had developed at an earlier stage in 
life, or at a time when report as to them was possible. 

Though blindness of hereditary character constitutes, all told, a relatively 
small amount of blindness in general, operating through a limited number of 
diseases, yet this portion presents a serious problem.** There are certain families 
in society deeply affected with blindness, which passes from generation to genera~ 
tion, appearing not only in a direct line but in indirect or collateral lines as well. 
The exact connection of heredity with blindness, or the processes by which 
heredity acts, have been little revealed to our present knowledge. Perhaps to 
some extent such blindness is of particular forms, manifesting itself in particular | 
diseases or other disorders. Perhaps the main factors involved are not so much 
the immediate or direct transmission of blindness itself, but rather the passing 
on of some special defect or infirmity—either an anomaly centering in the eye 
itself, or possibly an anomaly of wider ramification—or of a certain predisposi- 
tion in the existence of an abnormal physical condition, affecting in some manner 
the organ of sight and sooner or later leading to blindness, or of a tendency to 
some disease of which blindness is but a result or symptom. The whole question 
of the connection between blindness and heredity is a large one, belonging alike 
to eugenics and medical science. Much that is now hidden will doubtless be 
unfolded to us in the future. 

Relationship of parents.— Akin to, or perhaps rather a part of, the question of 
the effect of heredity upon blindness is that of the effect thereupon of consanguine- 
ous marriages. This effect is revealed in some measure by the extent to which 
persons with blind relatives have parents who are cousins. Table 95 gives, 
according to whether parents are first cousins or not, the number and percentage 
having one or both parents blind, the number and percentage having blind 
brothers or sisters, and the number and percentage of married, widowed, or 
divorced persons having blind children. 

There is a larger proportion of the blind in each of these groups when parents 
are cousins than when they are not. The difference is greatest in the case of 
blind brothers or sisters, the proportion in the former case being over four times 
the proportion in the latter, or 39.4 per cent, as against 9 per cent. Witha 
parent blind the difference between the two cases is slight, or 4.4 per cent in the 
one, and 4.1 per cent in the other. With blind children the proportion in the 
one case is 2.3 per cent, as against 1.6 per cent in the other. The proportion of 
the blind having blind brothers or sisters and also having parents who are cousins 
is six times as great as the corresponding proportion for those not having blind 
brothers or sisters but having parents who are cousins, or 8.8 per cent, as against 
1.4 per cent. The respective proportions as to a parent blind are 2.3 per cent | 
and 2.1 per cent. The respective proportions as to blind children are 1.9 per 


64 On the proportion which blindness of hereditary character constitutes of all blindness, see Anmals 
of Ophthalmology, xviii., 1909, pp. 1, 245, 489, 755. On the matter of hereditary eye diseases, see Eugenics 
Record Office, Bulletin No. 21, Biblicgraphy of Hereditary Eye Defects (collected by Dr. Lucien Howe), 
1921; American Encyclopedia and Dictionary of Ophthalmology, 1917,1V, p. 2776; VII, p. 5145; VI, p. 
5812; International System of Ophthalmic Practice, 1910-1918, passim; Harry Best, The Blind: Their 
Condition and the Work Being Done for Them in the United States, 1919. 

65 Among 62 persons with both parents blind 1 is reported as having parents first cousins. 
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cent and 1.3 per cent. The situation as to consanguineous marriages when a 
blind parent or blind children are concerned is doubtless to be explained, in some 
part at least, by the smallness of the figures involved. 


TaBLe 95.—Buinp PoruLaTion REPORTING AS TO RELATIONSHIP OF PARENTS, 
CuassIFIED ACCORDING TO VISION OF PARENTS, BROTHERS OR SISTERS, AND 
CHILDREN, FOR THE UniTEp Srartes: 1920 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 
eeS6——O Eee 


BLIND PERSONS 
REPORTING AS 
TO RELATION- PARENTS FIRST PARENTS NOT FIRST 
SHIP OF COUSINS COUSINS 
P 
VISION OF PARENTS, BROTHERS OR SISTERS, es 
AND CHILDREN 
Per Per Por Per ee 
Total | C&Bt |INum-| °2t | cent | Num- | C&2t | cent 
dis- dis- dis- 
number | ,.. ber : ber : of 
tribu- tribu- total tribu- total 
tion tion tion 


——. | ——$$—- | ————_ | Kum]. 


Blind persons reporting as to vision 
OF Parents; tobale owe) ole ieee ek 39, 027 | 100. 0 816 | 100.0 | 2.1] 38,211 | 100.0} 97.9 


Reporting one or both parents blind__-____- 1, 593 4.1 i : ‘ 
Neither parent reported blind. _..-...__..-- 37, 434 | 95.9 780 | 95.6} 2.1] 36,654] 95.9] 97.9 


Blind persons reporting brothers or 
SIST ORS, COVAL ENS Se Ae GINS ee 35, 556 | 100. 0 766 | 100.0] 2.2} 34,790 | 100.0] 97.8 


i 8.8 3, 133 9.0))) 9152 
464 | 60.6] 14] 31,657} 91.0] 98.6 
1.3 


19, 298 | 100.0 | 98.7 


Be Outso 315 1: 6) 98.1 
1.3] 18,983 | 984] 98.7 


Reporting blind brothers or sisters..._.___-- 3, 4385 9. 
Reporting brothers or sisters, but not blind__| 382,121 | 90. 


7 
3 
Blind persons reporting children, total_| 19, 559 | 100.0 261 | 100.0 
6 
4 


Reporting blind ichildrenw.2v20/0. 0. a 321 1 
Reporting children, but not blind_--_______- 19, 238 | 98. 


6 
255 | 97.7 


Table 96 shows, according to the several race and nativity classes, the number 
and proportion of the blind having parents who are first cousins. 
TABLE 96.—BLIND PoPpULATION REPORTING AS TO RELATIONSHIP OF PARENTS, 
CLASSIFIED BY Rack AND NATIVITY, FOR THE UNITED States: 1920 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


BLIND PERSONS 


REPORTING AS TO PARENTS FIRST PARENTS NOT FIRST 
RELATIONSHIP OF COUSINS COUSINS 
PARENTS 
RACE AND NATIVITY 
/ Per Per Per vs bina 
Tota cent || Num-| cent cent cen cen 
number | distri- ber | distri- of Number distri- of 
bution bution | total bution | total 
INU ClASSOG 1) setae 1 Sass IIL er 39, 184 100. 0 821 100. 0 YANG 38, 363 100. 0 97.9 
TEED Steed AN UA A 85,185 | 89.8\|| .795| 968| 231 34,390] 806| 927 
pts 1 Fy Big c Pls AUR ey IIL ONAN pA Pep rade cash 29, 149 74.4 725 88. 3 2.6 28, 424 74.1 97.5 
HOrewwns Dorn 2 yi2h se eee 6, 036 15. 4 7 8.5 he 5, 966 15. 6 98. 8 
IN CREO Uae COUPE RU! ar eul i sli RON ORIEN 3, 724 9.5 20 2.4 0.5 3, 704 9.7 99. 5 
Ragas Wit gage. Sea aetna 250 0.6 6 0.7 2.4 244 0.6 97.6 
Otiier colored ig ey ey 25 aes BAF ease eB Mp Fo cao say een (Oe Slee ay) 25 0.1 (4) 


1 Per cent not shown, base being less than 100. 


For all classes combined, the proportion having first cousins for parents is 2.1 
per cent—a proportion probably considerably in excess of that for the population 
at large.*6 The proportion is highest for native whites, 2.5 per cent, and next 


66 The proportion of marriages in the general population in the United States which are consanguineous 
does not average over 1per cent. It varies from 0.5 per cent to 5 per cent, the latter proportion being found 
only in isolated sections. If consanguineous marriages include those of both first and second cousins, the 
proportion is probably between 2 per cent and 2.5 per cent. Consanguineous marriages are relatively 
decreasing. G.B.L. Arner, Consanguineous Marriages, 1908. 
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highest for Indians, 2.4 per cent. Foreign-born whites have a proportion of 1.2 
per cent, and Negroes of only 0.5 per cent.’ The reasons for these differences 
among the several groups are not clear, beyond the general likelihood that the 
proportion would be smaller for the foreign born. 
In Table 97 are given the number and the percentage distribution of the blind, 
according to whether parents are first cousins, by age when vision was lost. 


TABLE 97.— BLIND PopuULATION, By AGE WHEN Vision Was Lost, CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO RELATIONSHIP OF PARENTS, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 1920 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


NUMBER PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 

Not re- Dar 

re sa SON AS LOST Parents} Parents ee Parents} ents 

‘Total first | not first |"j tion. || Total first not 

cousins} cousins F cousins | first 
ship of cousins 

parents 
Ray Lc AUN SACHS SII (Or OTH a 40, 913 821 38, 363 1 eA 68 A, Sm HAS UT MO 
A COTO TOUUCIIme la a Ne au STAI ey a 39, 810 806 37, 6389 1, 365 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
IS OF Dep aren eos Wee Mee A a 3, 978 200 3, 517 261 10. 0 24. 8 9.3 
INOtIDORMSO LNG 26 aa i A Ut Nay Ds 35, 832 606 34, 122 1, 104 90. 0 Pay 90. 7 
Losing vision at age of— 
ess namo Oavearsua my ats yy eters 10, 638 215 10, 000 423 26. 7 26. 7 26. 6 
Wess thane veare ene slo) seem 2, 215 17 2, 119 79 5.6 yi) 5. 6 
WGA Tecate ae lan een nat 2 CUE IN eae des 554 13 524 17 1.4 1.6 14 
DNUOVA VORlSe ome teas tae een 1, 593 3 1, 507 53 4.0 4.1 4.0 
UEOLOEY CBT Septem Ulan ne NONE Ly u TA 2,478 54 2, 344 80 6. 2 6.7 6. 2 
ROTO WA WGATS ieee Wa a SNe 1, 849 52 1, 739 53 4.6 6.5 4.6 
COMO CATS ete ato Ue eat 1, 410 34 j, 341 3D 3.5 4,2 3.6 
Age not definitely reported____-_- 539 Li 426 101 1.4 To al 
ETRE CY Be ete oes ea ge i LS ec 226 i" 188 31 0.6 0.9 0.5 
Childhood or: youth. 2.20) 313 | ix 238 70 0.8 0.6 0.6 
20 years of age or over____-___---_-- 25, 194 391 24, 122 681 63. 3 48.5 64.1 
OMOEA. CATSE Hon. aul en Nc 1, 543 153 1, 482 27 3.9 19. 0 3.9 
DoO Sas OATS Us wie WN Wee 6, 977 | 34 6, 666 158 Feo. 4.2 ay AY) 
Mb OOM ESO ALS ec yetele atc eae ain Nae aes 8, 821 | 134 8, 463 224 22.2 16. 6 22. 8 
GO VATS IOLOVOL el sue Pee es 7, 853 | 70 GeoLe Die 19.7 | 8.7 20. 0 
SOMO U FOPOLLGO. swat eet | IS da 1, 103 | 15 724 BES aie eaae |---++-+-|+---<e+ 
| 


1 Included under the appropriate age groups are those who reported the period of life, but not the exact 
age at which vision was lost. Of these, 75 became blind in early adult life (25 to 44); 108 in middle life 
(45 to 64); and 156 in old age (65 or over). 


That some sort of connection exists between consanguineous marriages and 
congenital blindness seems evident from the fact that the proportion born blind 
is between two and three times as great for those whose parents are first cousins 
as it is for those whose parents are not so related, the respective percentages 
being 24.8 and 9.3. It is also to be observed that the proportion of congenital 
blindness in which consanguineous marriages are involved is 5.4 per cent, 
whereas, as we have just seen (Table 96), the proportion of all blindness in which 
such marriages are involved is 2.1 per cent. For persons becoming blind in the 
earlier years of life (except the first year), the proportions are likewise generally 
greater for those whose parents are cousins. This would seem to indicate that 
whatever: the effects produced by consanguineous marriages, they predominate 
at birth, and also, in some degree, in childhood and youth. 

In Table 98 are given the number and the percentage distribution of the blind 
by different causes of blindness, according to whether or not parents are first 
cousins. 


8? In certain schools for the blind the proportion of pupils reported as having parents who are first cousins 
is 2 or 3 per cent (in one case 17 per cent). 
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TasLr 98.—B inp PopuLATION, BY REPorTED CausE OF BLINDNESS, CLASsI- 


mee ACCORDING TO RELATIONSHIP OF PARENTS, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 


{Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


NUMBER PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 
nl Not re- Par- 

EPORTED CAUSE OF BLINDNESS Patonist Pakenis poles Parents i 

Total first | not first | }otion. || Total first | first 
cousins) cousins | shin of cousins | (ous. 
parents ins 

VAT CAUSES VUE GUS MOON Ur ee Aca 40, 913 821 BSE SOS in Ls ZOU MAR WSR PAL ge antes wee 

CAUSE FEPOL FER to CRC nn Ay ue eo 35, 788 688 33, 913 1,177 | 100. 0 100. 0 | 100. 0 
| 

Specific affection of the eye._.--_------- 13, 816 222 | 13, 098 496 38. 6 31.8 | 38.6 

Diseases of the conjunctiva____..____-- 2, 192 25 2, 029 138 6.1 3. 6 | 6.0 

Trachoma (granular eyelids) -----_- 555 7 513 35 1.6 1.0 | 1.5 

Ophthalmia neonatorum....-.____- 1, 198 10 1, 099 89 ous) 1.4 | ou2 

PA TTPO GET gteeec as a LOAN MO Ue UN OTR 439 8 417 14 1.2 Daa Ly2 
Diseases of the cornea____-_-__--_----- 440 6 412 22 ihe 2 0.9 Be: 
Miscases of Lie trish 350 ee 240 ii Poe 238 2 Ora ome cee 0.7 
Diseases of the choroid___-_-_--___---- 66 2 55 9 | 0.2 | 0.3 0. 2 
CPIATI COT AR renee iene ure mE we 1, 932 22 1, 884 26 5.4 352 5..6 
Diseases of the retina_.2) 9.221222 22. 497 9 476 12 1.4 13 1.4 

Retinitis pigmentosa____._..-.----- 44 2 40 2 0.1 0.3 0.1 

Retinitis hemorrhagica._____-__.-_- 104 3 100 1 0.3 0. 4 0.3 

Detachment of the retina___-_.---_- TGA ra A 175 2 OLS See 0.5 

PACUIO EG ratte eatin alg NI) OR ate gel 172 4 161 a 0.5 0. 6 0.5 
Diseases of the optic nerve_._.__----- 2, 458 50 2; 335 woul 6.9 AP 6.9 

Atrophy of the optic nerve_-_--_--- 1, 756 37 1, 662 57 4.9 5.3 4,9 

Ye CUUDY of Gf a¥ 3) eile sD AM ELA Sh Mla Pa 702 13} 673 16 2.0 9 2.0 
Cataracts See een Ia ae iN bail andl aN) 4, 896 72 4, 651 173 TSN 10.3 13,7 
Amaurosis and other disturbances of 

WAST ey MON RES hh Shella oa 57 10 46 1 0. 2 1.4 0.1 
Progressive myopia. !l v2 ).0 0 02 118 5 109 4 0.3 0.7 0.3 
Cancer and other neoplasms-----.---- 247 il 244 2 0.7 0.1 0.7 
All other diseases of the eye__._------ 222 6 203 13 0. 6 0,9 0. 6 
Combination of two or more diseases 

OLEH OO yess MAMA MAO NT aca a ele 451 14 416 21 ds 2. 0 1,2 

Diseases other than specific affection of 
THOS Ve eM Ney DON NE a ABCD 5, 623 102 5, 384 137 TRASH 14.6 15.9 
Diseases of the head, other than men- 
ACT IS Ge ea, Wee ee 384 7 366 11 el 1.0 La, 
PNOUMALISTIU wee ee iss oNtame ne 184 4 177 3 0.5 0. 6 0.5 
BY DET Sey Cin ey nampa IN STAIN Stayt 184 || 2 154 28 0.5 0.3 0. 5 
Locomotor ataxia wa 0802. oa eh as oA | Aenea BS Tues O02 Woo so aes 0. 2 
MATL otMer ti stieg iin ili ar Ne iy inal pa ap aN Ts 4, 803 89 4, 619 95 13. 4 12.8 13.6 
Accident or other injury (including 

sympathetic ophthalmia)__.---------- 5, 918 65 5, 679 169 16.5 9.3 16. 7 
Malformations .2 sien n eh N aNd LOnNe an Nt) 142 9 122 11 0.4 Ts! 0.4 
All other definitely reported causes_-._-- 839 16 810 13 2.3 2.3 2.4 
Causes indefinitely or inaccurately re- 

j OF BY F216 en pacman CRE NGAI AAR ETRE A 9, 119 276 8, 499 344 25. 5 39. 5 25.1 
Congenital (cause not stated) -------- 2, 635 155 2, 334 146 7.4 22.2 6.9 

GBP O ee kl AFA eG Sal ied lla AR ew 770 5 712 38 i 4) 2, 2 0.7 2.1 
INGUE aL oa ee Maa MIND tia Ua 548 12 527 9 1.5 17 1.6 
Exposure ito Heats Wie a ee en, 507 6 481 20 1.4 0.9 1.4 
BOE GYES imide Maa vals inna edhe Sis Na 497 23 456 18 1.4 3.3 1.3 
PATOL OE ee MON TARURE/ ERM CANUURUE Ean Mae | «4, 162 75 3, 989 98 11.6 10.7 11.8 

Combination of different classes of 
CAUSESLL EIDE ONY Ue aE 336 8 321 7 0.9 1 0.9 
Cause unknown or not reported....-.-_---- B15 123 4, 450 DOD ecee te | mere meee meee ee 
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Causes showing larger proportions when parents are first cousins than when 
they are not first cousins, in the order of the ratios between the respective pro- 
portions, or in the order of the apparent extent of the influence upon them of 
consanguineous marriages, are as follows: Amaurosis and allied disorders, mal- 
formations, congenital blindness, retinitis pigmentosa, sore eyes, progressive 
myopia, diseases of the choroid, retinitis hemorrhagica, rheumatism, atrophy of 
’ the optic nerve, and neuralgia. The results here are in but limited agreement 
with those shown for the several causes of blindness correlated with the existence 
of blind relatives. Rheumatism was not included in the former case. The 
reason for the noninclusion of cataract and glaucoma in the category of diseases 
influenced by consanguineous marriages may be that their effects, being the more 
pronounced late in life, have not as yet developed. To some extent, also, glau- 
coma is represented by neuralgia. The exact connection of blindness and con- 
sanguineous marriages through the operation of different specific disorders Is 
far from being known at present. 

The statistics given showing the connection of blindness and Hy corti ne 
marriages are specific examples of a law of wide application, namely, that in the 
blood relationship of parents, the possibilities are intensified of the perpetuation 
of a given strain or defect—a law which holds true in respect to the transmission 
of blindness. In the marriage of first cousins the chances are at least doubled 
of the offspring acquiring the characteristics, perhaps latent, of a parent, or of 
the reappearance of a family predisposition. 


BLIND DEAF-MUTES 


According to the special schedules returned, there are 169 blind deaf-mutes in 
the United States. Figures for these are included in the preceding tables, but 
separate treatment is also given in Table 110 (p. 190), which shows their detailed 
distribution. e) 

In the East North Central division are 50; in the Middle Atlantic, 30; in the 
West North Central, 26; in the South Atlantic, 25; in the West South Central, 13; 
in the New England, 12; in the East South Central, 9; in the Pacific, 3; and in 
the Mountain, 1. In New York there are 20; in Wisconsin, 16; in Ohio and 
Illinois, each 13; and in Missouri, 11. 

Of the blind deaf-mutes, 79 are male and 90 female. There are 159 white and 
10 colored. Of the whites, 150 are native; of the colored, 9 are Negro. 

By age, 45 are under 25; 58 from 25 to 49; 54 from 50 to 74; and 12 over 74. 
With 33 blindness was congenital, and with 88 deafness. Only 7 lost their hear- 
ing after 9 years of age, while 74 lost their sight after that age. In fact, most of 


the cases are of deaf-mutes who later become blind, their blindness having 


apparently no relation to their deafness. 

The main causes of deafness among blind deaf-mutes, apart from congenital 
deafness, are meningitis and scarlet fever. With the exception of these two dis- 
eases and of measles, brain fever, catarrh, abscess in the head, and typhoid fever, 
no specific cause is represented more than once. The noncongenital causes of 
blindness are more varied. Meningitis, cataract, and scarlet fever are the lead- 
ing ones. With the exception of these and of accidents from flying objects, 
brain fever, measles, catarrh, glaucoma, corneal ulcer, typhoid fever, and epi- 
lepsy, no specific cause js found in more than a single instance. 

In no case were both parents blind deaf-mutes, though in one,case both parents 
were deaf. In two cases one parent was blind, and in three cases one parent was 
deaf, the other parent in these cases being free from either blindness or deaf- 
ness. Of the 159 persons reporting brothers or sisters, there are 23 with both 
blind and deaf brothers or sisters, 23 with only deaf brothers or sisters, and 6 
with only blind brothers or sisters. Of 21 persons reporting children, there are 
2 reporting deaf children. In 22 cases parents were first cousins. Among males 
only 12 blind deaf-mutes had ever been married, and among females only 9. 


6§ It is possible that the full number in the United States is somewhat larger. No accurate statement on 
the subject can be given. Many of the original returns of enumerators have proved erroneous. 
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TaBLE 100.—Buinp Popuuation, By AcE, Sex, Race, anp Nativity, FOR 


THE UNITED States: 1920 
[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


WHITE 
AGE All 1 Negro | Indian 
classes S Foreign- 
Total Native han 
BotH SEXES 
ATA BOS e Nila cde slat whe ull 2 die 40, 913 36, 640 | 30, 313 6, 327 3, 936 308 
DNA er LO VEars eT NN ae 5, 395 4, 985 || 4, 862 123 377 28 
WGP O VOATS Gee ee Ng Dea a 220 205 ZOBy fees ee 12 2 
HPL ROMA! kav r'ore moll NMC Dame LNA ae UIUC Tay 1, 057 982 971 11 va a 
LOMTOULANV EATS. Ua oe CE RAB RN oe UN 2, 044 1, $02 1, 861 41 128 11 
TS COPLS VeATS seul Be iene ED Reape te) 2,074 1, 896 1, 825 71 166 12 
20 40.59 Veatemce. Avo ks eee bin 16, 467 14, 412 12, 445 1, 967 1,944| 102 
ZO CORSO VOATS see WSL EE a ae ye Sole 2, 973 2. 843 130 318 21 
BOLOWI VANS PS NR EA GPT eE Seed 3, 059 Ban 319 429 20 
AO CORA DIV OARS Wee ane Slay eta ah togaag i 4, 418 3, 785 3, Zba 584 603 26 
SOGORSGEVEATS Haan. Lurie mii a §, 225 4, 595 3, 661 934 594 35 
SO VEars AN diovan ska ial Nae ay gd 18, 626 16, 908 12, 712 4, 196 IW53¢ 166 
GO GORGO YR TS UU eM ree BIS ME 6, 685 6, 031 4,749 1, 282 592 54 
ZOMCOR.D VOCALS eye eel Oe aS 6, 997 6, 395 4, 737 1, 658 545 53 
SO"VEATS ANCHO Verse U Le Lee Re Wai 4, 944 4, 482 3, 226 1, 256 400 59 
ASO NOt TOPOL LSC se oo ee a ite I ed 425 335 294 41 78 12 
MALE 
HAN Vs esi aie lie ys OD Alia Samii 23, 977 21, 330 17, 451 3, 879 2, 442 182 
WNnCen 20 py eons) ieee Ae sy ent iat 3, 007 2,776 2, 705 71 216 10 
Una dleribyears. oie ies oil Sia MMi 126 118 TAS cise s ci eee 6 1 
5 TGs Bayer a Oday bal es A ee are 600 55ST 551 6 40 2 
RONGOMT AVS ANS no Hen Bias eee aad ws 3h UNE MS 1, 154 1, 072 1, 049 23 76 3 
LEEOHG SV CArS ee ee GUN ie Na aoe Loa 1, 029 987 42 94 4 
20 CO: 69s VO ars tan alin En irae OR ae PARRY 10, 391 8, 992 7,614 1, 378 1, 315 76 
ZOGORAD VEATS Le cua oae Nae Ay telat 1, 937 1, 720 1, 641 ’ 79 202 14 
SOMOS Wears ee Mk Baie eM neta oe 2, 161 1, 868 1, 642 226 278 13 
40 T0149 syearsy Come Ul halides Mae 2, 902 2, 460 2, 054 406 416 22 
SOOO IV EAT Se ek Ue eat | UO eo 3, 391 2, 944 DPPH ITE 667 419 27 
60 i VesEs and: omens n i ats ao aie aig 10, 351 §, 387 6, 976 2,411 868 86 
CONTIGO WW EAre ee AN 3, 949 38, 531 271382 799 378 33 
TOSUONTS OATS 25 ERIE a ice ee SE ne 3, 954 3, 610 2, 628 982 314 27 
SOsVvearsiandvower we 2k 2 2, 448 2, 246 1,616. 630 176 26 
Age Not Teporteda. se eels mee oN 228 175 156 19 43 10 
FEMALE 
WoO A SG Lege. Wk OO IOs Go MN Lp PUA 16, 936 15, 310 | 12, 862 2, 448 1, 494 126 
Wn deri 20: Vea rg opis eae te pai ME 2, 388 2, 209 FRM ay 52 161 18 
Under's yearseoe uses be pe IO Ee 94 87 SH st a oar iy Ge 6 1 
5 GONG VOATS Ie WUE anne UN SMU eto 457 425 420 5 31 1 
FOSTORAIVE ARS oe OU rose Masel 890 830 812 18 52 8 
LEO M OIVERTS ey Me fouls AUN ie Ch 947 867 838 29 72 8 
20 to. 88 yearsiet leroy Boa Pues 6, 076 5, 420 4, 831 589 629 26 
20 ORZOIVOATS Me eis Pune Ine icageti 1, 376 1, 253 1, 202 51 116 is 
BOMORSOVERTS aT LU aM HON df 1, 350 1,191 1, 098 93 151 7 
4OO BO ears re. LTO eave EE Ge aae 1, 516 1325 1, 147 178 187 4 
BOOM OIVOATSEN Me one atop tite a 1, 834 1, 651 1, 384 267 175 8 
CO VOARS SN CGIO VOR uals a UL Rel! Lee ma 8, 275 (upal 5, 736 1, 785 669 80 
BOUROIGOIVOAESS <b ieee UA aa eo 2, 736 2, 500 2,017 483 214 21 
TOCOWO IY CBTS 2 ere Oe ae eH 38, 043 2, 785 2, 109 676 231 26 
SOsyearsiando ver = 22Uid us he re ee 2, 496 2, 236 1, 610 626 224 33 
ALS NOU TEPOLCS Cy! 3 oh Ny eee RN ENS 197 160 138 22 35 2 


1 Includes ‘‘ other colored,’’ chiefly Chinese and Japanese. 
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TaBLE 103.—Buinp PorpuuaTion 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, BY SEX, AGH, 
AND MaritTaL CONDITION, FOR THE UNITED Statss: 1920 


{Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


t 


ee aa 
: is _ Wid- condition 
AGE GROUP Total Single “Married: owed | Divorced aes 
; reported 
MALE 

15 years and overs cr 22 l2e fest 22, 097 7,491 9, 823: 3, 953 500 330 
PERVORVONVERTS be eo Gem ariee caren ae 1127. 1, 074 6 gO) tus ea erica J 46 
DONO 2A VOBES cM aug ON a ops 951 857 Sle Bi des Roa eC 38 
Z5iTO'29, VORrSs cnc OIE ee ae 986 754 195° 11 9 17 
SOMO 34 Voarst 2k tinea Se ge oe ae 872 586 244- 13 25 4 
SHAbO SO) VOATS< ooh) go aes ne ee pa 1, 289 686 496° 48 43 16 
AQeLOA4 VORPS Eo Gear Deeg Lee. 1, 292 580 588 - 73 42 9 
AS TOVAQUVOAT Sc ean tape LENIN NG) NN CHa 1, 610 573 805 133 70 29 
HVLCOT OS MOOT Sei cates ok Wo WA ee EL, Oo 1, 564 495 867 150 35 17 
Hosto SO years: 22 haat Vana 1, 827 481 1, 027 244 62 13 
GO tO 64: Voarse oe eee eis 1, 910 444 1, 072 318 65 11 
GoptorG9. Vears eo. wed a SU 2, 039 324 1, 180° 461 52 22 
TOSGO CAG GOT Ses = fk een 8 ly seals 1, 999 247 1, 122 569 43 18 
TOO. OMWOAN Ser brie se coe Lee 2 Bi ele 1, 955 165 1, 064 686 24 16 
SOMOS WEARS Or aye Oh ete NE 1, 380 101 625 627 16 11 
SHryears an Govern. cee he. ee 1, 068 46 414 585 10 13 
APO MOL TODOLLed ete See ie LeU eka 228 78 67 29 4 50 

FEMALE 

l5syears and Over!: 2) ee ee 15, 495 5, 474 3, 915 5, 671 170 265 
Tatoo Wears: eth OOO Cos 947 893 9 Qh (i a 43 
ZOLDORD4S VATS tyes TEN Le ab es Ay 726 644 30 5 1 46 
DUOMO WVICALC 5 Pare La poe olay ee 650 530 99 Op Sepa 11 
SOHO SS Years a se) SEs aa ai re 612 418 153. 17 6 18 
SOMEOLSO WOOT Se ee Seer ee LY ae NS 738 413 259 43 19 4 
AQCO;44 Yeatse 2h QU) UN ee 680 355 245 68 4 8 
ADO OVEONS tas hme bem ne ee 2k ee 836 326 354 130 16 10 
BORO DA VOAT SE 2 Jan Ce OP ee he a 819 259 373 161 18 8 
BOMUOMDOLVOATSE ees eek cs oe ee 1,015 318 424 242 23 8 
CGOMOLG4 VEATSe eee tee. ee Le 1, 332 341 536 424 21 10 
GOMLO OONVEaTSee trae cee ke ee eee eS 1, 404 262 486 630 17 9 
COWCO LAV OATS Maia a aRRE eh PN Ney eh TID 1, 480 230 415 799 PAL 15 
OREO WTO VCAT Seek brn kU) 1 AN PESD 8 1, 563 200 294 1, 049 12 8 
SOMOS ANVOORSe es eee enue ECON ace ae 1, 264 143 131 969 i 14 
Sheyears and OVer sane se nh ske Bee ee 1, 232 70 77 1, 070 4 11 
NCONOUTEMOLTEC skola oo ee Lk 197 72 30 52 1 42 
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TABLE 104.—B.LIND PopuLaTion 15 YEARS OF AGE AND Over, BY MARITAL 
ConpiTION, SEX, AND AGE WHEN VIsIon Was Lost, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 


1920 


{Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


SEX, AND AGE WHEN VISION : 


WAS LOST 
» Total 
VERIO Uh ers che een 22, 097 
Winder 20;wears = 2 cu ave ee 6, 171 
Under: years 22. °0gs 3, 058 
6 10.9 years soe. ee ee 1, 134 
10:10,14 years) Jo. Seg 1, 052 
T5:LOMO7VOaTS 2. Ae ae Ye 884 
Childhood or youth (age 
not definitely reported) __- 43 
ZOVCSTS OF OVOP en ee 2 ae 15, 323 
20 to24-years. Sere et 1, 099 
25 to 44 years 2_-___-__.____- 4,815 
45 to 64 years 22.8058 oe 5, 254 
65 years or over 2.______--_- 4,155 
Age not reported__._-...__-..-- 603 
PWemale sew alo ees 15, 495 
Under:20 years oe. eer ae 5, 124 
Under 5 years 2.20) 2, 908 
BxtOO Years: cae ee eee ay 949 
AO TOAA Wearse ee ee 684 
45:00:19 years esd oeue 526 
Childhood or youth (age 
not definitely reported) __- 57 
20) years.Or Overs 2 2) Oke aL iy 9, 871 
20 to24ivears. Uo aU 444 
25: LO A4a wears 2221 aor be 2, 162 
45 tOGa Vears 422 eee 3, 567 
65 years or Over ?______---.- 3, 698 
Age not reported_...-.........- 500 


Single ° 


225 


BLIND PERSONS 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER! 


Married, widowed, or divorced 


Total 


1 Includes those whose age at enumeration was not reported. 
2 Included under the appropriate age group are those reporting the period of life but not the exact age 
at which vision was lost, infancy, early adult life, middle life, and old age. 


Married 


Wid- 
owed 


Di- 
vorced 


Marital 
condi- 
tion 
not re- 
ported 


330 


177 
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TABLE 106.—Buinp PopuLaTion 10 YEars or AGE AND Over, BY SEx, Occu- 
PATION, AND AGE WHEN VISION Was Lost, FoR THE UNITED Statss: 1920 


| Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


OCCUPATION 


MUA INELS VOU Cre eek hewn, Coa ines eat eal kal nae ay ha 
TE SDTLONG UTI C TG te ay ey Nea UMS Ean ee eg 
Retail dealers (other than grocers and cigar 

andito bacco.dealers) eu bee ie pee 


CAIN CABETS AE Sec An De MMe IN Luly NT OU UC 
Hucksters and peddlers_..._.__._......-__.-_-- 
Laborers, building, general, and not specified - 
Agents and canvassers___.__.......--.-------. 
ACTICUITUTALTADOLELS sae le Nae eas Bees 


Newspaper carriers and news dealers_.__-_-_-.- 
Clerks in stores and salesmen_._______._____-- 
Basket wOrkerss 2.2 5) Aa Auk sales sa vonei ithe ees 
Vere yin eee NS ire) ek MeN AOR ae LO me ap 
Real estate and insurance agents, etc____..__- 


School teachers, college presidents, and pro- 

HESSOTS eet a areas LAO CC NR Taam 
HVOLALLISTOCOLS Nhe 2 fu Mindy Ree NNER Lo eA FO aS g 
Carpetiand rugimakerse 2200 Pe 


VW SEER VCE Sacre earner ches SMTT MIRA a Cala en 8 Un a ye ar 


NMANULACtUTErs TOleut es Us ea Ohy Seek 
Cigar and tobacco dealers..............------ 
Waitersiand servants sic csi yea open 
Telephone operativese 2 sus 22 a1 eee sa 


Lawyers, judges, and justices______._.....-.-- 
LaundrviOperabivess yee NA Wena Was 
Authors, editors, reporters, and librarians____- 
All other and unclassifiable____.........-...-- 


See footnotes at end of table. 


LOSING VISION AT AGE OF— 


Less than 20 years 


20 years or over 


Total} 

| 65 
| Less | 8 to 20 to | 45 to fea 
Total?||than5| 19 || Total || 44 64 fey 
years | years years | years over 

MALE 
5,907 || 2,617 || 1,144 | 1,457 |] 3,187 |] 2,242 | 811 | 134 
f ee SS reer owed 
825 373 151 | 219 439 351 |. 88 5 
660 152 361. V118 494 256 | 174 | 64 
447 394 196 | 195 43 41 1 1 
434 142 52 89 285 222 58 5 
387 315 192] 192 68 54 |} 13 1 
381 190 7 119 186 126] 54 6 
311 75 37 38 233 167 | 62 4 
198 67 29 38 127 98 | 24 5 
165 60 29 31 105 80| 23 2 
136 63 25 36 69 46] 21 2 
127 56 26 30 70 BL} a8 1 
113 || 56 28 28 54 44 8 2 
103 |} 21 9 11 81 54 | 24 3 
90 || 41 17 24 45 28 | 18 4 
73 || 28 m 16 49 81 | 05 3 
71 56 16 40 15 10 5 digk Bia 
64 27 10 17 37 31 5 1 
60 16 7 | 9 41 33 % 1 
51 21 9 12 30 23 oh a 
51 22 6 15 29 24 a Bb 
46 13 4 9 33 ar |? 20 2 
41 8 ‘5 3 oe 25 6 1 
41 16 8 8 23 17 5 1 
37 18 8 10 19 16 3 Hilts 
35 16 7 9 19 8 9 2 
32 6 2 4 26 17 8 1 
31 14 7 y 17 ll (iH aa Balai 
897 356 149 | 205 518 357 | 144| 1 


/ 
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TaBLE 106.—B.LINpD PopuLaTion 10 Years or AGE AND Over, BY SEx, Occu- 
PATION, AND AGE WHEN Vision WaAs Lost, FoR THE UNITED STatTEs: 1920— 


Continued. 
[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 
LOSING VISION AT AGE OF— 
Less than 20 years 20 years or over 
OCCUPATION Total! 

Less | 5 to 20 to | 45 to sae 

Total?||than5! 19 || Total || 44 64 oe ® 

years | years years | years| jvop 

FEMALE 
agro a MOM OT I La eg 1, 270 802 489 307 432 228 148 56 
Seamstresses and fancy workers (not in fac- 

COBY. Ree ete ae ep Rb CS Nag CM RS IRL, 259 126 74 49 130 58 51 21 
Musicians and teachers of music_.___.___.____ 119 108 79 29 9 CS a seks Aa ede 
ROTIAIIRGAMETS Uys Mot eae mee id oASin BIN im nein 95 73 47 26 19 16 Ot ee 
School teachers, college presidents, and pro- 

HOS Cer NLL Al eR OILMO eG UN ORS OUTER Do Lie Vy 82 70 38 32 {K 5 Pin poets 
Wialtressesiand Servants hee yl) 61 34 20 14 22 14 6 2 
IBASRETAWOTIKCLS en mre MEINE LAO WME T ily Oh 58 39 26 13 18 6 Wipe Wg aa 
MCATIMOUSH OUCH Deum ese UMAR NNDB! a) eee 54 10 5 5 43 |} 10 19 14 
Laundry operatives, and laundresses (not in 

LAB WANG Vetus Lae Ate UTINRERS a ARUP Ae pp Aa 45 18 7 1 26 18 6 2 
Uy SACS PEG) SN ice Le TOE TT ERRAND 43 38 19 19 4 3 gine 
Stenographers and typists__...__...--__--____ 42 42 36 Cla Hie a eet a et Hig a MP ge A 
Warpetiand rugimakerss owe ee 36 20 14 6 13 i (a) | ie 8 
‘Agents.and canvassers.. 0.080 2h 23 15 8 7 if 5 PN Nas al 
Boarding and lodging house keepers____.___-- 20 7 1 6 13 5 5 3 
PASTIGUICUTSA LADORETS it ieee LIN MMS IN cy 18 11 6 5 7 6 PAM AAT 
MVOCAUNGEATORSuwiae an UE NREL tbe UNS oe RN Od ah 14 10 5 5 3 2 TN Teta 
Authors, editors, reporters, and librarians_____ 13 9 3 6 3 2 Bh aah 
Semiskilled operatives, printing and publish- 

Tyme Gs LS TTA EIS eo NUR D Ua, ep Mes A aE 12 10 7 3 i B Ui ech Fe 
PSEOOTUIMAKOTS catie Ui OE aS BO 12 5 3| 4 7 5 Paty (aaa eae 
Hucksters and peddlers__...........-_--__---- 9 fi 3 2 3 1 Dan rama ie 
Practical nurses and midwives__..---_---._--- 6 3 2 1 2 Pph| pike ene GE ed 
All other and unclassifiable_-.....-....-...-_- 249 149 88 58 95 54 26 14 


1 Includes those whose age at enumeration was not reported; includes also those for whom the age when 


vision was lost was not reported. 


2 Includes those who became blind under 20 years of age, but exact age when vision was lost not stated 


(16 males, 6 females). 


3 Includes stock raisers, gardeners, florists, fruit growers, etc. 
4 Includes manufacturers, officials, managers, and contractors. 
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182 BLIND POPULATION 


TaBLE 107.—Buinp Persons 10 Years or AGE AND OvEeR GAINFULLY OccuU- 
PIED, BY SEX, OCCUPATION, AND ANNUAL EARNINGS, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 


1920 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


OCCUPATION 


Alloccupations soo 52 ee ee pet oe f Se 


Agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry ---___- 
WNAPINETS WebCT ee Saale OLN Seal AA) a 
Agricultural laborerseis ey Dia! fo Ba ie 
All other 


Manufacturing and mechanical industries_.________ 
Laborers, building, general, and not specified -- 
AB) qe\ayaaBraavsll caer qs} Wee CORE ORG UI ROUGE Nical\sl SUMO REEL 
PLAN ORGUIOTS tapas Ne 2) CRUE ONE NURI Le IE wi ie 
COW air sea mensiemy sue i TRA AAO a US a 


Carpetiand Trugimakerss Liew ne eo Oe Te ee 
All other 


we a ee ee ee eee ee 


Retail dealers (other than grocers)_.-.____-_---- 
Hucksters andipeddlers tne as eu Meee a. 
Newspaper carriers and news dealers__________- 
Clerks in stores and salesmen..--_-....---.---- 
Real estate and insurance agents, etc.___._____. 
FUE TAIISOROCETS eee ean aes DASE URN pu 
All other 


Chere yimie ns Wil) tke we ei lt le ee ge Sn 
School teachers, college presidents, and pro- 
FOSS OLS tia ees ah ce ee ON «AON LL 


Domestic and personal service.........-.---.------ 
Clericaliocenpations ss ie Lira haan ty Le ee ey eC 


A entsiand CANVaSserss Gane sues Ie ee ey ea 
TAT OCH OR ee Ne ENG PO tC wean hal 


See footnote at end of table, 


BLIND PERSONS 10 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER 
GAINFULLY OCCUPIED 


Reporting annual earnings of— Not 
report- 

Total f eon 
Less | $100 | $400 | $00 | $1,500 |@2nual 

than to to to an ines 

$100 | $399 | $799 | $1,499| over Bi 

MALE 

5,907 || 530 | 1,542 | 1,066| 654| 351] 1,764 
864 63 | 176 80 64 30 451 
660 40} 115 67 55 28 355 
136 18 38 7 5 1 67 
68 5 23 6 4 1 29 
12 1 2 3 2 1 3 
2, 470 2541 763 | 547| 244 96 566 
198 57 66 20 ra DS A 50 
825 73 | 292] 252 42 10 156 
447 21 68 Ol.) it 52 127 
381 551 161 61 i) Sebastes: 100 
103 16 32 27 rah eid 1 26 
60 2 27 20 6 1 4 
456 BO IEF 98 75 33 103 
92 7 22 26 13 6 18 
1, 230 gg} 299} 225] 139 98 381 
475 4 79 95 70 43 164 
311 38 | 126 51 8 2 86 
127 13 48 21 1 ee 33 
113 4 14 30 18 13 34 
73 2 12 4 74 24 24 
64 2 TEA Neate be ll 5 19 
67 5 7] 10 13 ll 21 
28 1 abi eae 3) 10 4 
751 Suh 938er TORT as 97 217 
387 36 81 57 69 32 112 
90 9 26 8 21 10 16 
71 1 4 19 26 12 9 
203 6 21 24 29 43 0 
225 35 62 31 1 5 71 
207 18 74 35 20 7 53 
165 17 67 25 10 2 44 
42 1 7 10 10 5 9 
28 11 i 6 3 Lies 
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TaBLE 107.—Buinp Persons 10 Yuars or AGE AND Over GAINFULLY OccU- 
PIED, BY SEX, OCCUPATION, AND ANNUAL EARNINGS, FOR THE UNITED SrTaTzEs: 


1920—Continued 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


OCCUPATION 


AIVOCCUDATIONS So oe hao ot Sy CN Sa: 
Agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry -_-_.___- 
PRAMIOTS ) Obie! ee sie Sa eee ae IN oe VN RE 
Agricultural laborers 
All other- 


Manufacturing and mechanical industries... 2. 
Seamstresses and fancy workers (not in fac- 


NS ACES SENS a2 ATS AE) IA ES TG Re? EEG 
Carpet and rug makers 
All other 


Transportation: ‘ 
Telephone operatives 


Professional service Hi wels aaah ip a BRAN ee 
Musicians and teachers of music____-__________ 
School-teachers, college presidents, and pro- 

FOSSOLS Me Mia NL Be Ga Bea ay Mahe Saad | 
Authors, editors, reporters, and librarians 
All other 


Domestic and personal service 
Weaitresses:and servants.5i9: 00) 2oe 0) a 
Laundry operatives, and laundresses (not in 

JEN pha Digi eae CP A) MUR Sp a) see a Ne RU UE 
Boarding and lodging house keepers 
All other 


Clerical-oceupationse: ie to vaso s tilly wo lbahetee sins 
Stenographers and typists 
Agents and canvassers 
All other 


BLIND PERSONS 10 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER 
GAINFULLY OCCUPIED 


Reporting annual earnings of— Not 
report- 

Total ne 
Less | $100 | $400 | $800 | $1,500 |@2ual 

than to to to a ings 

$100 | $399 | $799 | $1,499] over 8 

FEMALE 

1, 270 335 | 316] 145 67 9 398 
84 | 9 16 3 3 1 52 
54 3 14 3 3 1 30 
18 PRR oy uae lama Hs lade ES cha a 14 
12)! 2 > al at OPE se Fekete! 8 
620 240 | 166 54 2 1 157 
259 150 40 4 Dale walls 64 
361 90| 126 50 1 1 93 
95 | 17 44 1) PRT ree 29 
58 18 23 Boia) aur 1 10 
43 9 21 Sbihed Mai ol Mea 5 
36 5 10 A ESI REN yp 15 
129 41 28 25 ating ee chet 34 
18 1 6 a A iieseen nee 3 
34 " 9 4 Pa aM Ce 12 
14 1 5 +B Aa Rbice ANA H 7 
20 6 4 3 Tb siasee 5 
6 2 Cale aaa 1 Dieauten 
254 21 58 48 33 3 91 
119 15 34 13 RM 50: 
82 2 12 26 20 1 21 
13 1 6 2 T eviaaes 3 
40 3 6 7 5 2 17 
168 44 43 10 A Dee 67 
61 17 17 3 yi BAH itd 23 
45 16 10 3 1 EO 15 
20 1 5 2 oN Cl 10: 
42 10 11 ANDY EES POAT ah 19 
Pale his 12 16| 20 3 15 
42 1 3 15 17 2 4 
23 6 7 1 2 1 6 
9 1 it Nie ake TA soho 8D 5 
12 3 4 3 bg Rabat I 


1 Includes stock raisers, gardeners, florists, fruit growers, etc. 
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184 BLIND POPULATION 


TaBLE 108.—BuiINnD PoruLaATION, BY Spx, AGE WHEN Vision Was Lost, AND 
REporTED Cause oF BLINDNESS, FOR THE UNITED StaTeEs: 1920 


{Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


LOSING VISION AT AGE OF— 


Born 
9 1 : 
REPORTED CAUSE OF BLINDNESS Total blind Less 10 to | 20to | 45 to 65 
than | 5to9 19 44 64 | years 
5 years 
years years | years | years | \vora 
MALE 
TR VP CRUISOS ier cP E UNTIL EMET A Pas eh SL 23,977 || 2,168 | 2, 243 | 1,373 | 2,013 | 5,868 | 5,198 | 4,156 
Definitely reported causes_------------------ 15, 883 614 } 1,619 | 1,057 | 1, 562 | 4,367 | 3,602 | 2, 571 
Cataract hee se ND A ae ei 2, 563 215 91 47 82 267 646 | 1,120 
LAE Verny 0a: Waser ae Aa SOROR R Em NEE GRAN QM? 785 8 11 4 20 117 353 252 
Atrophy of the optic nerve-_------------- 1,185 56 42 48 73 442 351 141 
Ophthalmia neonatorum. -_--.------------ 555 97 390 6 Ce Maes tana? Doe Pues le a es Pa 
Trachoma (granular eyelids) _------------ 299 1 14 14 33 104 82 34 
Diseases of the retina... 002.22: -2,---2. 325 7 15 7 26 101 107 52 
C@ormeal leer ee me es tae a 154 4 28 5 10 46 36 21 
Cancer and other neoplasms--_----------- 139 1 18 10 26 38 21 23 
DISCASES OLbMOMPISU Mee Cog en 115 2 2 1 9 50 32 15 
Weeasles!i eke 2 tis Sami NNR Sail Be ep Ne 421 2 93 68 66 96 48 34 
VEO TUTTE Saks ee SCS La ae NS 253 1 103 71 A7 17 5 2 
Scarlet Weverice bot Ne AMS lg 215) jesse 85 54 36 25 7 2 
Kidney disease and diabetes_.--.-------- 146 4 7a Ne ae 8 26 54 48 
Influenzar(erippe)iitk ss. Je eo NAD eis ee 16 6 ll 32 51 26 
TROTTER SS a.0 8 oe i De Sua a Ny AY NS a ae 26 21 24 55 13 16 
Syphilis and locomotor ataxia_-_--------- 197 6 7 9 ll 96 54 7 
Sime O Re UN RU Ae Sr ASS Eee ess 37 24 18 22 20 9 
PAT CCLGOINS 28 soot UF ee IN BEM 4, 889 13 196 457 788 | 1,957 | 1,000 362 
EXPOSE VOS ate ie IANA a CUE H | os Mateo 8 37 95 482 124 19 
BOD baer3h os 00 (PROT Ie NUON es NANI 9) EB PYRE say Gay (| Ri re eae 5 30 180 | . 275 49 23 
AEN WCC aap MS SE ORNL DSF Ed a a PW | ace ue 25 28 ai 66 66 31 
Flying objects (not from explosions)_- AS Pa ea eae 7 29 42 116 95 41 
Cutting or piercing instruments- - --- 23614 ee 44 69 44 43 20 il 
BRUIT Se La RU ee QO ie Qe fda Ke 9 37 24 11 
All other accidental injuries_-_--.-_--- 2, 617 13 98 264 391 938 622 226 
POUSOVUTAR es wel Aaa es EN AS a a 253 1 13 9 16 101 75 33 
Foreign substances in the eye__-_-------- By: Ua | nae Ne 14 16 37 138 101 35 
All other definitely reported causes------ 2, 612 196 414 180 215 636 546 339 
Indefinitely or inaccurately reported causes__| 4,954 || 1, 492 405 157 240 865 812 868 
Congenital (cause not stated)..-----.-.-- DE ype tig TE Ve Sr A So Ae dS el eR 
INGiPaleia Rice Wa ai ae  e 204,,||focaee8 2 6 11 70 72 41 
Exposure. to heaty. Gee Oe eee acess SOB Mee eek 8 3 12 132 152 77 
BOPCTO VES oe ee a ae ae one 239 2 61 30 36 62 24 16 
PAG GHG re 2a OCS eg i 2, 646 18 334 118 181 601 564 734 
Combination of different classes of causes---- 2524 ee oes 8 13 23 66 74 61 
Causes unknown or not reported.........-.-- 2, 888 62 211 146 188 570 710 656 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 108.—Buinp Popuxation, By Szrx, Ace WHEN Vision Was Lost, AND 
REPORTED CAUSE OF BLINDNESS, FOR THE UNITED StatTEs: 1920—Continued 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


REPORTED CAUSE OF BLINDNESS 


All catises oe jak ise si tPA SIS Ms Nels ae 


Definitely reported causes....__....-..-.---- 
ON TL ge RURAL ST EN URES SIV ML Og AIO eS 

COME bea ao he yee Nee aly ed AY Ne AD UEP Ee 
Atrophy of the optic nerve__......--_--- 
Ophthalmia neonatorum.____....._.--_- 
Trachoma (granular eyelids) -..._-.-_._- 

) Diseases of the retinas go0 Und wee ou ny 
Cornealiniconges wi a VO in oe sie 
Cancer and other neoplasms____._-_____- 
Miseases of The irises MeL Pk ee 


Su eek SSUES. SAAN ANS A ay AE Te a 
IMAGES TELS ore se Rip adh Ni et PN 
SAGE a LSTA oN GKs) ah Sd ET 
Kidney disease and diabetes__....._____- 
PNGUONZA(RTIDPE) a eeu Mes ST 
ELV OLGFTE Were titre ume Alaa aelh Mill TUB he 
Syphilis and locomotor ataxia____-___.__ 
STL oy Comet ea TN ID AC As OME a 


TAL COLABTATS ioe eee en aris Nee Nir bie i el in 
: Dip. 8) (els id can pope aN ec a 
MIRO QT TIS aye be AU een ame Ue el 


SNES qa koyeckote boy apo RANE GR WUE eau AUST NUREG RENT 
All other accidental injuries__-.____- 


HE ESO TANT elas Meh CANT UALUSN IRE yO aed 
Foreign substances in the eye_____._____- 
All other definitely reported causes-_-___- 


Indefinitely or inaccurately reported causes__ 
Congenital (cause not stated)_._-.__.__-- 
De) eH Peg CEP NN Dh EI 
HXPasnre oben tee aay WNT oy 2) ue he 
OTE VS VOS a sae eae LN MOUNT ene itt Uae 
PMID ay el ays) aio AN NAL ag UR pus OI 


Combination of different classes of causes._.,- 


Causes unknown or not reported__..-._-_.-- 


Total 1 


1, 163 


Born 
blind 


1,810 | 2,119 
582 | 1, 508 
185 90 

6 16 

56 37 

131 435 

2 23 

6 10 

4 28 

2 6 

1 1 

ALP a 104 
ee au 100 
1 74 

2 5 

Sa a 7 
amma e 18 
9 4 

pepe So 35 
12 144 

Be eae 4 

Le ti Ns 22 

pated ici 4 

Dy us 34 

Benes 7 

12 73 

pa ane Be 8 

Parte aa 14 

165 349 

1,180 377 
1, 163 

Les aa 2 

mal 1 

k 78 

16 296 

a es 6 

48 228 


Less 
than | 5 to9 10 to 


5 
years 


LOSING VISION AT AGE OF— 


SS |_ ———_— 


: 20 to | 45 e 
1 44 6 
years years | years | years 
FEMALE 
l 
1,105 | 1, 246 | 2,577 | 3,515 
815 | 833 | 1,667 | 2,296 
53 65 | 182] 523 
7 341 142] 545 
32 47,4 935) 0168 
4 5 2 
29 57 60 48 
6 12 33 52 
7 15 25 17 
11 13 38 19 
8 7 46 43 
66 70 75 35 
80 50 29 4 
87 30 24 6 
2 6 31 68 
6 9 27 47 
13 24 22 15 
Mie 5 10 13 
21 15 10 12 
198| 135| 224] 156 
8 5 4 1 
14 14 19 4 
32 21 36 29 
3 7 4 9 
40 10 7 3 
Ap ae 5 6 
99 78 | 149| 104 
7 10 15 14 
12 13 21 14 
189 | 211 | 516| 502 
169 | 242] 546] 728 
Bri oaap ac 96 | 137 
3 5 30 45 
31 42 49 36 
130 | 172) 371 | 505 
8 11 19 18 
113° |" 160 | 348 | 478 


526 


1 Includes those for whom the age when vision was lost was not reported or not definitely reported; these 
are not assigned to any of the individual age groups except that persons reported as having lost their vision 


in old age, but without statement as to the exact age, are included in the group ‘‘65 years and over.”’ 


2 Includes those who were reported as having lost their vision in old age, but without statement as to the 


exact age. f 
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186 BLIND POPULATION 


Taste 109.—Buinp PopuLaTion 20 YEARS OF AGE AND Ovier GAINFULLY 
OccuPIED BEFrorE Vision Was Lost, By Sex, OCCUPATION, AND CAUSE OF 
BLINDNESS, FOR THE UNITED StatxEs: 1920 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


CAUSE OF BLINDNESS 


Not reporting cause_____--_- 
Reporting cause__.-..------ 


Specific affection of the eye__..-_____- 
Catatact: Joc memes Sameer Teh 
Atrophy of the optic nerve_____--- 
Glawcomas ewe ae a 
Trachoma (granular eyelids)_----- 
Cornmeal mice ee eee a 
Detachment of the retina__._____- 
Diseases of Theitiss uy Noe 
BAN! Poy id oY ey ek eee Si RU oS 

Diseases other than specific affection 

OF THATS V Er Riayat wikmany FIN lala Ale 
VTC ASIC Sey UTR URES CAML TR 
Kidney disease and diabetes_-_---- 
Influenza (erippe) See ae 
[Dv Roid fevers UUs RUNES nce 
RDSUMATISIN = O22 Es a Ne es 
Locomotor ataxia!) en 
Diseases of the head, other than 

MENINGITIS. 2 Oe RO a ys 
A Tother ve wes. sie ines) Md ee 


Accident or other injury (including 
sympathetic ophthalmia)_-_-.__.___- 
Explosions of dynamite, gun- 

powder, eter. sa Tea es 
PHATE QTINIS 0) he kee mae yee REIN ei 
Flying objects, other than in ex- 

DlOSIONS Fe Fi 2E sa LEM eal 
Explosions, of other than of dyna- 

mnite, etc., or not specified ------ 
Oey Sep aR lg UP an (Ea Ae i 
Blows to the head_..___--____.--- 
In mines or quarries (n. 0. s.) 5___.. 
Cutting or piercing instruments-- 


ME OUS OTT weve Set aa Bie a i 


Foreign substances in the eye____.--_- 
Acids and other chemically de- 

structive substances_-.....----- 

Dust and other foreign particles.- 


AJjl other definitely reported causes 8__ 


Causes indefinitely or inaccurately 
TODOTLOG tiene aaa en nds Teer NaN R EAU 
Hxposure to heats... 2222s venus 
Oa gern cn see Ae MUNA atc wipe J 
Military services cote ewes 
INeuraloias nici See iow nore wa Se 
StrsiNediOVesass so see che ee 
SOTO OVOS se cd au atau ee eam se ee are 


Paral yisigu sen sen 200 sald ata Alia 
MISCtMG Tete ene Nu ne ow 
AOt eri ece eae ie as Wee eka) eee Ls 


All 
occupa- 
tions 1 


171 
103 


226 


MALES 
Whole- ee 
Labor-| aay. |sale and A ag 
ers, retail : ‘: 
puild- | P&™ | dealers (in) «| Agr 
Farm- | “jp ters | (except Profes-| other | cul- 
CES, non de and | hu Oe sional | than | tural 
ete? |® ‘| cabi- service} coal | labor- 
ANE TOU) not) es mines, | ers 
specl- | makers and or not 
fied ped- speci- 
dlers) fied) 
5,054 | 1,459 517 496 492 479 326 
740 221 55 52 50 24 72 
4,314 | 1,238 462 444 442 455 254 
1, 752 438 202 238 237 54 93 
800 206 98 62 50 24 34 
226 62 35 63 56 10 10 
187 44 25 62 54 5 4 
121 19 5 3 5 5 12 
49 9 5 2 2 3 3 
24 1 1 2 13 pl ifeli hee a 
24 7 2 4 pt abl Bhat 1 
321 90 31 40 49 6 29 
503 134 51 65 46 19 31 
118 20 4 3 2 1 a, 
45 12 4 9 Sled a ai 1 
45 4 1 7 4 il 3 
36 6 3 3 2 4 5 
26 fe 8 2 1 2 1 
7 2 2 3 2 ph Fp eigen 
18 5 Bd bese Sa sh 1 i 9a fa 
213 78 25 38 26 8 14 
871 336 111 64 58 339 56 
105 66 10 4 9 197 8 
161 Vy 13 7 7 7 8 
70 35 10 5 le a a 10 4 
20 21 2 2 8 Phi amps 
38 14 10 ef 3 3 2 
28 9 4 3 1 1 1 
2 a sa eee gE Nk Sa as Ab Aa ay one 
32 7 6 2 ADS 92 Ree ee 1 
rs 7 1 RR aE ee 2 3 
408 156 55 35 29 27 29 
45 15 10 5 10 6 5 
55 44 7 7 5 6 5 
19 35 3 4 5 3 1 
36 9 4 1 es ta 3 4 
87 23 13 4 9 3 5 
1,001 248 68 61 77 28 59 
126 32 12 5 3 2 5 
143 36 13 8 5 5 8 
106 12 5 4 8 1 2 
118 9 6 5 2 2 5 
21 5 4 7 18) ple sense 3 
62 Jienc oes 2 VON aie By § 8 
43 7 2 Ble sees 2 3 
25 8 2 3 4 7 ESA 
RL SOE Ne as ee 1 epee AEN Fo Beene eae aH ypee 2 Be 
357 132 23 24 32 14 25 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TasLeE 109.—Buinp PopuLation 20 Yurars or AGE AND OvEeR GAINFULLY 
Occupinp Brrore Vision Was Lost, BY SEX, OCCUPATION, AND CAUSE OF 
BLINDNESS, FOR THE Unitep Sratrs: 1920—Continued 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


MALES—continued 


Black- 
Chauf. | Smiths, Sol- _Ma- | Clerks 
CAUSE OF BLINDNESS Rail- feurs, | forse: Me- | diers, | Coal | chinists,| in 
road | team. | men, chan- | sailors,| mine mill- | stores 
work- stars and ics and oper- | wrights,| an 
ers 3 ete 7 | bam- |(1.0.s.)5) ma- | atives jand tool-) sales- 
" mer- rines makers | men 
men 
AR Gtiees Wo (oe oa ahh: Shee” ae pales Miu a (ON 275 247 240 225 212 200 182 166 
Not reporting cause_______- 29 49 20 17 22 9 15 2 
Reporting cause! 22222-2222 246 198 220 208 190 191 167 146 
Specific affection of the eye_______-__- 101 75 12 76 26 39 59 76 
Spe OL (Caine apd gee pen Ea 40 28 33 29 10 13 14 aye 
Atrophy of the optic nerve__.____ 25 16 9 14 5 10 9 23 
Giaveomea 2 e Sess ey 11 9 9 16 3 4 15 19 
Trachoma (granular eyelids)__--- a 2 1 4 2 3 alba eee 
Corneal ulcer-_---- Fa hs aie Me 1 1 2 1 1 2 ig ere, 
Detachment of the retina________- 5 2 gH (eee eS A hase ] 5 5 
NBISEISCG OLS, IIS a2y= oo 4 1 3 Os UL nL ef 2 2 
BATHOGIEO Relea ci Nee ST REUSE 13 16 14 11 5 6 pe 10 
Diseases other than specific affection 
CIEE VO eaten ae eae ee aire 22 25 14 23 23 9 17 18 
DvlieaSles ae eee Se aoe Ce Bae ee 3 SE a a a 14 Speco ce elena a 
Kidney disease and diabetes--_-__- 2 PAN Rene Wel 1 it Aptian sae zz 1 
AniwenzZa (Srippe)oawe es Ces EAA ep 1 1 2 1 BAS fd ce EI eS ic yn 
4 ENA OI EVONG ka CEN CYAN: Mee nye Late bt ne aden AAS age 1] 1 Dn att et a Eat Ng a a 1 1 
Rheumatism eye Be ae le RSE ee Pa tell ih pet Ns Ba 4 1 1 Te ee a 
WZOCOMOLOVAbAxXia ss oo. ee oo 2 Pay oer Lelie SO LL Bea RUC S ED crak Demy Ce [ule 1 2 
Diseases of the head, other than 
TE TUTIOTE ISS OMe Oe aU Lu Cae ie 1 i it Ieee pene gel [Aa dy [See tft 
SUH O ae) pigeons Se AER pe pg a SRI 12 16 ll 14 19 4 11 14 
Accident or other injury (including 
sympathetic ophthalmia)-________ 79 48 70 73 81 120 71 29 
Explosions of dynamite, gun- 
EDOWOer, CUCSE oS San nL UMass) Cee ag a 5 2 29 38 Dp a apa 
END 320 2 0 Osa fl A AS ou UL a SU 6 3 4 4 17 9 5 5 
Flying objects, other than in ex- 
DLOSTONS He a2 heey Looe wale ie a 3 10 16 il 6 i Tey Miae eet 
Explosions, of other than of dyna- 
mite, etc., or not specified__-._- 4 2 3 11 4 17 3 3 
TREN EPS ipedhge hi Ue NR ies aia ar eA 4 5 1 3 1 5 6 4 
Blowsito the head. 28.0058. ks 4 1 4 2 3 2 1 1 
ENPTAUINES OF, UBITICSs Ce On Se) we tal eas este anal eee ee Ok WS HE NO Ne Riegel PAM fesse opto ae A a 
Cutting or piercing instruments -- 2 UA Mee a ea Sut oe seat bby sgh bie 1 
REGIS sae ee mee Ce 3 i 7 1 2 2 iad Se emo 
ANU Ops) a Cy REAR ie. RUN 40 32 36 31 24 18 37 15 
POISONING ssn ee Eee Senay UL EMIT 3 4 1 2 2 2 3 2 
Foreign substances in the eye-_--__-_-- 3 5 2 5 14 3 a 3 
Acids and other chemically de- 
structive substances__..._____-- 2 4 1 4 10 3 1 3 
Dust and other foreign particles_- 1 1 il 1 Bk ee RWS Dy (eg 
All other definitely reported causes 8_- 3 3 5 2 4 1 3 2 
Causes indefinitely or inaccurately 
TODORGS Geewe = ee meiotic eas Ne ome Ney 35 38 56 27 40 17 il 16 
EXPOSURE) LOPMOAG2. wean wee tee 11 3 27 6 3 2 3 1 
CONG LiF ¥ eye ee I eh ah cles > ea ED 2 am All ta j 8 S| peat 1 1 2 
IVTIbARY SCT VICE este aa. CUCre es SE era LiL cae eae 2 1 DA suerte 2 1 
IN GUITA1 GTS ce eee UR t ie Cal a NE teat Mie 3 eh es eta tli SE a Temes yea aN te met 
SUrainedievies s MMi ee Pol ee 2 el ere, Sak i 1 1 1 1 
SOKOLOV ES ae el Wie: ee See apes Picea Care am ce heen ea od 1 1 2 OR al = aphis Aiea ag ye 
@atarmhvand coldss2c. eso PMS 2 OA APRA Re TP Mp Re da eos a 
IPAValVSiSua eee meet Un Sean 3 2 D'| Lis shaadi Aa cata 1 2 3 
OHH ETCH a KO Dead WA ek ARS Re Nh ol tl APA a SAlibed tgle gs WRn  a Da idaho] RE SEE WB ars 0 
PAD oGher aise Sy ec a) 19 20 11 13 10 ll 1 8 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 109.—BuLiInpD PopuLaTION 20 YEARS oF AGE AND Over GAINFULLY 
OccupinD BEForE Viston Was Lost, BY Spx, OccUPATION, AND CAUSE OF 
BLINDNESS, FOR THE UNITED States: 1920—Continued 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


MALES— continued 
| Man- 
: ufac- 
cae ao on Fire! turers, 
Cooks, Brick | clerks an offi- 
CREE E Of aa Ne waiters,| Paint-| and in oe steel (ea cials, 
and ers, stone | stores) ary) oper- | ¢ion. | ™an- 
serv- etc.6 ma- and ae atives ary) agers, 
ants sons ste- | crane- | Semi- | ete and 
nogra- | ‘ne skilled)? , con- 
phers x trac- 
tors 
TAREE As Dia ga oie at eS Gn ned 166 166 161 158 144 137 120 11 
Not reporting cause-_...--.- 99 21 16 19 8 14 14 12 
Reporting causes. Jo 202 yb 137 145 145 139 136 123 106 103 
Specific affection of the eye.....-_----- 57 62 53 86 45 46 29 59 
WalaRsets 227m OM MMA UU Ue TA Les: 27 20 14 19 ll 23 
Atrophy of the optic nerve_______- 17 11 9 23 7 11 7 12 
CET ARIE OTRRE UE PARE MS ES ua ea 7 14 9 15 6 3 3 15 
Trachoma (granular eyelids)._---- CRU RAN ee i 2 1] b Bales eo SL 2 
Cornealnilcers: aan ye ice Man 7H ea a aS 3 if b NNN gene sca ie Sn NA ELE Pe 
Detachment of the retina_________- 1 TW PAB ge Re OR une AA Pes eo fa 1 
Diseases of GHeuTISN | fos 1 1 1 Baru ek 2 De 8 
PARIIVO BINGE ie: ee tek Sb ong Ra MeN 14 11 10 18 16 8 7 6 
Diseases other than specific affection 
Ci Were 3) ARUN Sy AR I. AUD EL OTR 14 15 5 14 14 15 7 8 
IVE EIS Leis We SB a gl aL NN Es OS DB rca ce si gk A CUE DON Pu Otley a Pa Re 
Kidney disease and diabetes--.--_- LHe RE Me ists a ON Wie eh SRR Mee ana 1 1 
InitionzaCerip ps). 3 30) De A (ome ea PU 1 1 py (ae 1 
EDV ROMOMCT OVER Myce So ie Sule Sa OTA ise OM MNT 0 oR OLN Die eeleale UU eee ee 
MeUMOALISIMb sea weeec Le e 1 7 PR ky Wy Vis da] Bh ia a AN Eee aap 
Locomotor ataxian (oy. Nei to 9 Oe ML Wa ey ae nN eae APB Liisa 3 
Diseases of the head, other than 
pact 2h ay AV eat Kopu StLN NaUe oo la WMG erase) OA a Will ten Stan | Uae ap Ast pa Re tl 1) A A a teah eae 
PANTO GIG Rt SU inal s NU ae es 8 12 4 8 9 12 3 3 
Accident or other injury (including 
sympathetic ophthalmia) -_-____-__- 93 25 45 19 47 43 QS) 23 
Explosions of dynamite, gun- 
DOWIGEES CEG ae A oie MRR Le 9 af 12 3 1 2 3 8 
d Uiferz ot 00 Wu OSE DIS Na Deal RNA apeeaat hae 1 3 | Das Sk ot MER 5 2 1 
Flying objects, other than in ex- 
plosbore ete Us wk 2 2 OR resem 6 6 1 2 
Explosions, of other than of dyna- 
mae etc., or not specified_..----]| 1 2 3 9 5 4 5 
pO rap RU SI trey a a 4 3 Sal alae EAD 2 a separa ed 2 
Blows COUNG OBA. eee oie a CVA AR yl 1 1 1 cs hae del ea et Glee ge ies kal 
In mines or quarries (n. 0. s.)5_----|__ ik pA patna DNAS ene e 20) MA ea ae 
beak or plercinginstruments. 200! oles 2 Dy a ATTN Sits af a em ree 
BSH bes ahep QW FIR OANA as OOS a 1 Pag eae PEI OPE 2 3 4 1 
ATT ORDO B irate We ce en UA 10 12 18 10 23 19 9 4 
POtsorimpen eles ah WN ORL cee se Dy) 24 3 Ye Ne | ueregae is Broa whey ls upp a 
Foreign substances in the eye----.---- 2 2 12 1 2 4 3 1 
Acids and other chemically de- 
structive substances____.___.--_- 1 al 11 1 2s 1 3 1 
Dust and other foreign particles - _- 1 1 Dao We eels ee Vad eS ag Bae |B ee 
All other definitely reported causes 8-- 1 a 3 2 3 1 1 3 
Causes indefinitely or inaccurately 
TE POLES seeds oy eed moet NGL ML, CAMs 38 16 24 14 25 14 43 9 
Hx posure to heats su sce ee 16 3 is iy as tat st i . : 
AE Oats Seem Mere ie 1 2 
IVINURE Y BOR VGC 4 Allama Sse ee eu HER da 1 3 2 1 Disp ee clay ol Re Sa 
INCHIRSI Oakes etn LGU gall an a et 1 1 Pint CIN CURIS on TT SL Say ag eh ee ee 
BELAIMOUNG VES Mee nO ele Wane ingle Ay dir | eee 1 Fahy) eae aI Ap Wigan oes a 
SOLOS vies eee mew oA Cees 7 gH aesaa se at hae gin pen) MST A a OSAP OR aU Spe Wee oh ee 
Catarniand colds ios 4 Lo 1 1 BY Raa ant! ee AS 1 bd Saeki 
PAREN SIS or Wee MLC 2) Uae Cee a 3) 1 2 i SL TRS Dilan Maelo 1 
dS) (51649) WEN) Ee) 0 Ve a AUR IIT Ue lk Cl | SAIS Re A ate cole phe Uae WW P- Ueeap anes Ma RUN | OCOD AIS ee ate IE Ae 
PAM Ober ice ie ll etek pepe anal 13 a 12 8 8 4 7 i) 


a en ee ee en EET EEEEETEEIEEDEIEINI IEEE SERENE RERRRERRETEREEEEEES 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE 109.—Buinp PoruLatTion 20 Years or AGE AND OVER GAINFULLY 
OccurieD BrrorEe VISION Was Lost, BY SEX, OccUPATION, AND CAUSE OF 
BLINDNESS, FOR THE Unitep States: 1920—Continued 


[Figures include only blind persons returning special schedules] 


CAUSE OF BLINDNESS 


Not reporting cause_._______ 
Reporting cause_..._.______- 


Cataract 


Atrophy of the optic nerve__ - 
Diseases of the iris.___________ 


Trachoma (granulated eyelids) - .-. 


Detachment of the retina 
Corneal ulcer 
All other 


Diseases other than specific affection 


of the eye 
Measles 


Influenza (grippe) 
Rheumatism 


Diseases of the head, other t 


TMMOTUMPIGIS ke La yey Al eas ahd 
WAT OGROR LE aU Uiddil Silber Mh 


Kidney disease and diabetes_- 


Typhoid: feyeris) <4 246) ees 


han 


Accident or other injury including 


sympathetic ophthalmia)___ 
4 ORS SUID OA OA De RMB et |S 


Firearms 


Flying objects, other than in ex- 


plosions 


Blows to the head..__________ 


Cutting or piercing instruments-- 


Explosives 


SEULTE Spee mate oii aval all ines 


Foreign substances in the eye 
Other definitely reported causes 2? 
Causes indefinitely or inaccura 


TODOLECO se Uae AL cl eae 
Old ager eC Re auc eae on 
AN OUT LEAs Ue UL Te eel 


Exposure to heat 
Strained eyes 
Sore eyes 
Catarrh anid colds 
Paralysis 
All other 


! Includes other specified occupations, as well as many occupations indefinitely reported 


tely 


All 
occu- 
pations! 


490 


— ee 
Se NON PR WO 00 RR Ore GO 


to 
WrO 


38 of the earlier report, The Blind in the United States, 1920. 
2 Includes stock raisers, gardeners, florists, fruit growers, etc. 
3 Includes locomotive engineers and firemen, switchmen, flagmen, yardmen, etc. 
4 Includes carriage drivers and draymen. 


5 Not otherwise specified. 


6 Includes glaziers, varnishers, enamelers, 


. etc. 


FEMALES 
Dress- | Laun- 
makers! dry op- 

and _ /eratives, 

seam- and 
stresses; laun- 

(not in| dresses 
fac- (not in 
tory) |laundry) 
349 276 

41 53 

308 223 

156 77 

53 47 

45 8 

19 ik 
7 (3 CT 
Ob Pee Hoe 
1 ge (SGI ee 

1 1 

27 10 

50 38 

Nhe AD ea 4 
3 2 

ah 1 

2 1 

3 3 

1 3 

38 24 

25 19 

6 4 

a RL RR aN 1 
2 

1 2 

2 

1 

18 7 

Behar alata 5 
5 2 

72 82 

7 10 

5 13 
Ragan gua 9 
29 3 

Bi 2 
) ea (Shee tO Sa 

3 1 

26 44 


Teach- 
ers, 
college 
presi- 
dents, 
and 
profes- 
sors 


Agri- 
cul- 

Cooks] tural 

labors 
ers 

215 146 
38 22 
177 124 
59 43 
39 23 
8 6 
5 2 
CNA KONE 4 
BUYS valet rai 0 
Bg Ne 1 
5 7 
24 10 
2 2 
ay camiatenaated 
1 1 
17 7 
11 4 
Fgh fase Dr pa 
if eset 1 
1 fa eee ee 88 
dy LOM ess 
ae CERNE 
4 3 
3 4 
2 5 
78 60 
6 12 
5 10 
37 7 
1 NR (ae Se io 
Z 3 
By 3 
LYS ae it 
25 24 
See Table 


7 Blast furnaces and steel rolling mills, automobile, implement, and wagon factories, car shops, ship- 


yards, ete. 


8 Includes combination of different classes of causes. 
§ Includes poisoning and combination of different classes of causes. 
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TABLE 110.—Butnp Derar-MuTEs, FOR WHOM SpEcIAL SCHEDULES WERE 
RETURNED, FOR THE UNITED States: 1920 


CLASSIFICATION Num ber 
FOU eens rere eee at ener ny ein er 169 
VE Eye RGU I SATA a tg eke 79 
Diy ey coh Copel ody pela ia Heart TNS Sule Pate ee 90 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO RACE AND 
NATIVITY 
AYE ou Ut Sie meseeM AME EOL sahil A Alkyl ly RD i ll iE 159 
TAA BW Ce gh ONIN SE nosh Ahaha isa amen bea 75 
I Gs) GUSH (Abuses petit TB 22 edad ldande OAE OTA Ta cll I 84 
IN ELV e a Ue) A Merce nt oe Ae Re oe 150 
Whale eS Rr Uae AI, 69 
Way a0 2) Vee SEMI eae DT RN as oi RA ae 81 
Foreien-Dorn ee 22 Oa Se OM es 9 
ENS IUG Laleey t  eg  nig cla Red elie pean ali ep hye 6 
Bemmal ese hue) ie Ay ae mat ey LIL 3 
ME OLOTO CE Se. CUE NMR NN AMAR TR ed AO 10 
DANA Bs) ee Basar pe Dh po Ray aa dah ye A 4 
BOTTA Leds re Ne ew OT aOR 6 
eye 10 A A ALN AT tie I, 9 
SL SY eR OES ius eT RA a a 2 3 
Haken qa tst [chia dere OE TREN NS i 6 
(CDITIESE MUSE PEAR a a DON Ue TN 1 
BAG Weed Ved CSUR IN GS sige esl LR ae em a 1 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO AGE 
VC OVARY CATS! UCe eee SS OA b Na) cee oe 1 
SILO POH VC ALS Ce ern R SIO OR eee 15 
NO COLA V CATS. are eee es RBS Oe aes a 
PHC OLOGY CALS Rees Tey ON ict es 9 
OICOMZERVICRES Nee le eee Cea FeLi nse 13 
29 LO ZO YVeaisuee te oe eat pease RS GR a A, 12 
SOMWOSA IV CaTSieern oa ere Sa ee Se 9 
S5.COMORVCAT Se te LEM Se UE eae 18 
AQ GO) AAV CATS ee ttl eR SE aE a 10 
ASiGO FOV CATSe eet Nall RUN UNS Wm Wt ee 9 
BO GO S4 years Mees ol ee eee Te Ney 15 
HO BOVOO OATS Hae ee UN ee ITI PPOs 2 Be 15 
GO'GO/G4V CARS re ese Bee is Tans EU 13 
BSE O OOO RES eee aia a Da ea ee ee @ 
OLCO A VICBTS oc eee See NN US as SAS 4 
COWONOWCATS ewe ee es Be oe Le 5 
SOGOUS A VOATS aan sel ie tales Loy hh Se 4 
SSL ears ANCIOWeR ce mle alas Slee 1 
A CemMOb HEDOTbeCGs se ss Loe Se ee Pe 2 
PERSONS 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO MARITAL 
CONDITION 
IVE ale Stee Ve Pa NUD Bs nay ih ee 71 
Oya Red eA UTIR hot a re AP) Ar fey Ab SS Gaal SINS 55 
Tas Wai V0 UE tp aa la SoU Al NW FU ole gh 10 
Widowed 2 yk ho 00 ee ae Ta peat Ot uaa ok 2 
Marital condition not reported_...-.-. 4} 


CLASSIFICATION ee 

PERSONS 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, 

CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO MARITAL 
CONDITION—continued. 

PHOTIALGR MA Ute UO ars creas aa oan nS 75 
ODUCT ed Coane (LPT IY MBO nd Sa ANVARR ETL DES! fehl SANS or bl siay 63 
NEAT TAO hee ONAN AA RL ns 8 
VCO WCC Sues OT eS COUR aD ees 1 
Marital condition not reported_..-_... 3 

CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO AGE WHEN 
DEFECT OCCURRED 

Blindness: 

Congenital ae lead oe a ite ape) 33 

NOt COD Seni Gal Baie lies ag UN a ate ae tetas 136 

Age when vision was lost— 

Less than! yearios 2222.2 200 a ‘o 

Tit; A VeaT oe ee CN oes Meena 23 

5.009 yearson. Uo ee ae re 20 

1L0*to 14 years ooo i i eee Sealy eee 12 

15 to Wi yearseco he oe Ue ae 5 

20 to: 24 years. 22 2 ae ee 5 

25 tO 84: VeaTs.c. 2 ao ees 2 ee ee 12 

3060 44 VeOaTS soe aes ee eae 9 

45CO SAVY CATS. eos ee Ls ae aan 16 

55 t0.64 yearsesie sew a igs 5 

65'tO'74) YOarSz. oe eee oo ey en eee 3 

80'to 84 years ete ee ee Page 2 
Age not definitely reported— 

Ohildhood se oe is a a i! 

Primes s Seo DUA Nae eee nals 2 

IMA dee ils So aw Seen alee 3 

Age not reported. 2 30.2 oe a ee ll 

Deafness: 

Congenital scr Se ie Om ani oe 88 

Not congenigal tyuhuvt ver au a 81 

Age when hearing was lost— 

Wess than] years 22 an ee i 

1a ig-t2) gl Nea iaes  aNn eet CS e ae e EE ie 8 

2) V@arS ws ek SERA Se PGS Se eerie ae g 

S VOaTs oer ee Se Cee 3 

A Vears 220 Sie oe se See aed a ee 7 

5 'VOarsi. . Sel Woge CEE ws BONS a es Gia 10 

GB YOATS ee aN Men aO ee eee 3 

7 OARS = eee Lik IG Ne A ae 5 

yeSpNTQ Et 1 a Pes tr ip resp A pacts Pp Mesmaape 9.) 25 7 

OVears UL Ae Aids Weyl oe nulls Oe 3 

10) yearsor overs: 5 23 22 eoeeebeeles 7 
Age not definitely reported— 

Infaney a ietaiceeh a ee ee 8 

Childhood ore Vee Bea 1 

Aze not reported. -.ur oe ee ae 3 


1 Includes those for whom the age when vision was lost was not reported. 
2 Includes those for whom the age when hearing was lost was not reported. 
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TaBLE 110.—B.LInpD DraArF-MUTES, FOR WHOM SPECIAL SCHEDULES WERE 
RETURNED, FOR THE UnitTED Starss: 1920—Continued 


CLASSIFICATION Number CLASSIFICATION yen 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO REPORTED CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO STATUS OF 
CAUSE OF DEFECT PARENTS AS TO DEFECT 
Blindness: 

ND ISCASO Tr ere Lemna NUR TENS SLE 67 || Neither parent blind nor deaf__..----.....- 149 
GAT COTS ee Ce ein eal Aree a 2 || One parent only blind or deaf_......_.-... 5 
Cataract es Co eNe Ce a ay aise MLC) 10 One parent blind, the other neither blind 
COrmesl ulcer ea Ae yo eee ity 2 5a O) GAG (She NCAR AIR a CA Cu ee 2 
TAU YoU a ed URE RR I a 16 IVER G TIVOLI LLIN tee ess A cis ee 2 
IBS ral mile viers os eC OU Ms SEARO ued 4 One parent deaf, the other neither blind 
Buh es Co) (ao UT SS ST 3 TOT Ge eee eae CN NO 3 
SCALOE LE VET eae Lu eit tina ee ces eke, 8 Patherdeat ee oe ee aN 1 
PRY DUGIG) TOVOTe a cu UE Teele NE, 2; Mother Gea hin es ie iea unre cau MWe WEN A 2 
TOF a8 ey OS Gm gM INIA PA I Sa 2 || Not reporting as to vision or hearing of 
All other diséases eo 2 2 ee aS 18 ALON ES eo UUM ANE AAU) Maia Aeon Ce 14 

Aaa Vee sympathetic oph- Both parents deaf but neither blind.-....- 1 

UL TTIE Ey ee CE ee IEE ae 
Combination of different classes of causes- 3 CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO STATUS AS TO 
Causes indefinitely or inaccurately BROTHERS AND SISTERS 
Lae} ove) a 216 VPA ule IAN ae maa aa 54 
CONLENL baa ee Ree 30 || Reporting no brothers or sisters_.......... 3 
Caparo eee Nae Se eel head Attn Ee 3 || Reporting brothers or sisterS.....-_..--..- 159 
DNGW OT Oey lh EE A a EOC RU AE CU UO 21 Reporting no blind or deaf brothers or 
Cause unknowns eee oe 40 SISCSTS sr Ne YO espe OL 105 
Deafness: Reporting blind or deaf brothers or sisters 52 
DISC ASO me eee EN en en ee MeL IS Sah 46 Reporting blind brothers or sisters but 
BCaHleb Me Ven eel Se TE NE aS 11 no deaf brothers or sisters. _........- 6 
AS VOS uctiee aes OE Naa SANNA Ue RYE ie) 5 Reporting deaf brothers or sisters but 
EV phoidiiG Verse seek Jeti Cell Mia 2 no blind brothers or sisters........-. 23 
IVTCRTSTGIS eee ee Ne IA AU RS aguas 16 Reporting both blind and deaf brothers 
STATO VEL Ce urs Me AIAN RA 4 OFPSIS DOS a ee i eA Naa a IP aN 23 
Abscess in the head_-.-.-.-.-.-------- 3 Not reporting as to vision or hearing of 
Allotner diseases. i Vas ON el 5 brothers on Sisters. see wee ee 2 
NFU YOM fall www, Je Se Sor a 2 || Not reporting as to existence of brothers or 
Causes indefinitely or inaccurately STSESLS oh 2 Oy a i UREN LAU a PI ER ER OS 7 
FOPORLE Ge ee OA Na MEE 103 
Congenital Ls Ss ee Nn 88 CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO STATUS AS TO 
Ogg i a OLN aN ER SEE Ag pn ee 3 CHILDREN 
LOU NGy ATs) pa A Ler Te 12 ; 
@Wause Unknowns le a ro 18 || Reporting no children...........-.....-.-.. 147 
Reporting childrenw ew Ns WS 21 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO RELATIONSHIP Reporting no blind or deaf children. -__-.. 19 
OF PARENTS Reporting deaf children but no blind 
Pe OW KG UN sha raya yA I an Thal) es RANA SO DRE EIN CHR 2 
Parents not first cousins_............-.-... 134 || Not reporting as to existence of children... 1 
Parents first cousins..2.22. 0002-20 se oe 22 
Not reporting as to relationship of parents_. 13 
a 


as 


LA Hae 
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= 
s—S 
age 


Pi wh a i 
WEDS Nik Can 
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